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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. _ 


Patron: His Majesty THE Kina. 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Brince, M.V.O. 


(Season r91r0—r1911.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Only those who have 
coop and POWERFUL VoIcEs, and who CAN READ VOCAL MUSIC AT 
First SIGHT, will be accepted. _ Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Unper Rovat PatRonaGeE. 
President : H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Saturday, July 9, at 8. 

An Examination of ay engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN’S VOICES is held annually in S ber and durin 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successfu 
candidates. A Course of Lecture- ms in preparation for the 
above Examination is now being given. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 

Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 


Director : 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Hon. Sec. : CHARLES Mor ey, Esq. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, September 26. 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 22. 


Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The next F.R.C.O. Examination begins on July 11. 

The A.R.C.O, Examination begins on July 18. 

Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 


H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 


ASSOCIATION MUSICALE DE PARIS. 
J. DE LA TOUR, President Director. 


4, Rue Troncuer (Madeleine), Parts, FRANCE. 


CONCERTS—ALBERT SPALDING 


AND SPECIAL CONCERTS DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO FRENCH COMPOSERS. 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 

Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
Principal: Witttam H. Cummincs, Mus.D.Dub., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 

Half-Term commenced Mon., June 6. New Pupils can enter at any time. 

tro Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 
tuition, competed for annually. ey taught: Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady 
Superintendent has charge of all ladies attending the School. Prospectus 
an 


form of entry free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephone No. 1943 Holborn. 


Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPT. 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Principal Soloists : 
Mesdames AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON-WHITE, DE VERE 
SAPIO, ADA CROSSLEY, Misses PHYLLIS LETT, CLEGG, 
MILDRED JONES, Messrs. JOHN COATES, GERVASE ELWES, 
PLUNKET GREENE, R. RADFORD, F. AUSTIN, W. HIGLEY. 
Violin: Herr FRITZ KREISLER. 
Conductor—Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER. 

Admission : Reserved Seats, 15s. to 1s. Set of Tickets to all perform- 
ances in Cathedral and rehearsals, Nave £3 5s., £2 145., and £2 5s. 
Aisles, to all performances in Cathedral (excluding rehearsal), £1 5s. 
and 18s. Applicants for these tickets have priority of choice. Concert, 
ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 

For Programmes, Tickets, &c., apply Minchin & Gibbs, Westgate 
Street, Gloucester. 

P. BARRETT COOKE, Secretary, Gloucester. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor Sir Eowarp Etcar, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner Ernest WALKER, Mus. Doc. 


SESSION 1909-1910. 

The Session consists of AvTUMN TERM (September 20 to December 16), 
ae Term (January 17 to April 16), Summer Term (April 18 to 
une 25. 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 

Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty THE QueEN MoTuer. 
President: Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ADoLPH Bropsky. 


NEW COLLEGE YEAR opened Tuesday, September 28, 1909. 

The NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 26, 1910. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee ‘or Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

NEW DEPARTMENT for the Training of Music Teachers. 

New Professor of Singing: Mr. Francis HARFoRD. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) and September. 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


EXPIRY OF LEASE. 


ORMAN & BEARD beg to announce that, owing 

to the Expiry of their Lease at No. 19, Ferdinand Street, Chalk 
| Farm, they are moving their Offices to 

61, BERNERS STREET, W. (opposite the Hotel York), 
where all communications should be addressed after June 24 next. 

The London Workshops will be in Kentish Town. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 
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MR. WATKIN MILLS 


TEACHES THE 
ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
Special attention given to 
VOICE PRODUCTION, BREATHING 
AND THE 
TRADITIONAL RENDERING OF ORATORIO. 


ts2, Kinc Henry's Roap, N.W. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristror, D.D. 


Professor ELWIN'S ELOCUTION CLASSES. Autumn Courss, 
Six Lecrure Lessons, £1 115. 6d. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in July, 1910. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1910. 

One Gutnea is offered by the Rev. Sir George Ralph Fetherston, Bart., 
for the best Christmas Carol. 

A Si-ver Mepat for the best simple setting of the Office of Holy 
Communion (Male Voices). 

A Sitver Mepat for the best Offertory Sentence (Male Voices). 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hymn. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best B snndlihes (Chant Form). 


GUILD GAZETTE (Quarterty) TWorENce, 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
42, Berners Street, London, W. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. (Incorporated.) 
126, Oxrorp Street, W. 


Founded by the late JOHN ee a (Edin.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 


Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are held in London and at 
recognised Local Centres three times a year. Vacancies for Local 
Secretaries. For Syllabus and all information apply to— 

SECRETARY. 


 § HE IMPERIAL CONSERVATO! RE of MUSIC 
Princirac: H. J. MONZANI. 
Examinations for Diplomas, A.1.C.M., F.1.C.M., A.Mus. 1.C.M., 
L. Mus. 1.C.M., Senior and Junior C ertificates in July. 
For Prospectus apply— 
Secrerary, Bank Chambers, Finsbury Park, London, N. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, INCOR., 1gQ00. 
London : 174, Wardour Street, W. ; Liverpool: 5, Hardman Street. 
Council: W. H. Paurripce, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F. W. Haypvock, Mus. Doc. T.C.D., and 
Professor ALEXANDER Puipps, Mus. Bac., Warden. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), jury and Sepr. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for 
Teachers, Organists, Vocalists, Pianists, Violinists, and Bandmasters. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 

Hon. President: Tut Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1L.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiry, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sipcey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, F.1LG.C.M. 


litan in all subjects, the Diplomas of 
AVC , L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
in the af Teaching, July, 1910. 


Local Theoretical Examination, July, 1910. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C, 


Tel. 4066 P.O, Hampstead. 


VALUE OF THE COURSE. 


A Mus. Bac. writes: ‘‘ 1 would not be without your exercises for ten 
times the fee.” 


Another Mus. Bac. says: “I am fully satisfied that I have never 
spent three guineas to greater advantage in all my musical life.” 
Orner Puriis say: 


“The 43 3s. is the best outlay I have ever made in my efforts to learn 
the piano. 


“Your course is worth far more than a great many ‘quarters’ of 
lessons—in the ordinary sense of the word—put together.” 

“I consider your lessons a splendid return for the money.” 

“*T would have spent three times as much by the ordinary methods to 
have obtained the same execution, not to mention the great saving in 
time.” 


‘I have never spent three guineas to better purpose in my life.” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S SYSTEM 
OF PERFECT PIANO PLAYING. 


Compete Course or Lessons py CORRESPONDENCE, 
Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 


Course “‘B” for Beginners, Course “‘C” for Players. 


“ PTANOFORTE PLAYING” and other Articles 
by MacponaLp SmiTH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 
Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 
on application. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


To Play Music at Sight. 


The inability to play music at first sight is the great 
stumbling-block with nearly all pianists, whether they 
be advanced students or mere beginners. The 
accompanying extracts will convince you that with the 
aid of my System it is not difficult to acquire the ability 
to play even the most advanced music at first sight. 
The System involves little more than fifteen minutes 
daily practising for three months. The results are 
certain and, wethin your technical abilities, you will find 
no piece too difficult to play at first sight. Hundreds 
of students have taken my Course of Correspondence 
Lessons with remarkable success. 


The improvement in my reading powers is, literally, ‘ao 


T. (Royston). 
I am thoroughly well satisfied with the results cbiained from your 
System, which gives all you claim for it. . R. (Hull). 


My improvement has been most satisfactory, and I am more than 
satisfied. A. E. R. (Roundhay). 

Your excellent System has helped me ee 4 Am more than 
satisfied with the progress I have made. E. M. (Richmond). 


There are no special difficulties to nena but success. 
W. (Weston-super-Mare). 
I have nothing but praise for your re 
W. H. L. (London, S.W.). 
1 am delighted with the progress I have made. 
-—-—— J. R. R. (St. Columb). 
Nothing I have played lately has given me =. 
. R. (Dingwall, N.B.). 
I might just mention that my sister complimented me on reading at 
sight her accompaniment, just after your “— lesson. 
E. T. H. (Fulham, S.W.). 


Booklet, containing a full explanation of the methods 
employed, sent free to any pianist on — to 
Mr. L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, Chancery Lane, 


THE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 
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ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1737) 


BY 


W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., 
and Alfred E. Hill. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

This Book contains the whole of the original text and most 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. 
On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated 
Stradivari Violin, known as ‘‘ The Messie.” 


In reviewing the earlier edition, The Times said: ‘‘ That the authors 
were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in 
which violin making has been = for generations, they have been 
aided by the family lore and guided by wide and varied experience. 
Thus equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination 
and comparison of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited 
justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice. |The same journal refers to the book as ‘‘the most important 
— yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and 
bis wor! 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. 
W. E. HILL & SONS, 
140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ORGANS FOR SALE. 


THREE MANUALS & PEDALS, 26 Stops. £500. 
TWO MANUALS & PEDALS, 18 Stops. £360. Oak Case. 
TWO MANUALS & PEDALS, 14stops. £240. Oak Case. 


(Prices include Case, Carriage, and Erection.) 


REST CARTWRIGHT, West Green, London, W. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily remo 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 
SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., Crry OrGan Works, EptneurGu. 


LAXTON PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


FOR 
AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Can be fitted to either of these instruments for Students’ Home Practice. 
ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL WITH A PIPE ORGAN. 
Prices from Seven Guineas. 
Strongly recommended by Dr. KEETON, Keston, Organist of Peterboro’ Cathedral. 


Apply, HAROLD LAXTON, 110, Li 119, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 


HE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO. will 
Exhibit their Pedals at the TRADES EXHIBITION, to be held 
at BLACKBURN, Juty 5 to Juty 15, and at the TR ADES EXHIBI- 
TION to be held at STALYBRIDGE, JULY 19 to JULY 29 
The Cheapest, Best, and Most Efficient Piano Pedal ) on 
the Market possessing all the latest improvements. 
Write for full particulars to the MALKIN PATENT PEDAL co., 
Lichfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


OR SALE, a PIANO fitted with RUMMEN’s 
Pedal Attachment. Good order. Perfect condition. £15, com- 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). 


Telephone—2884 P.O., 
Address, 22, Carlton Vale, W. 


MISS FRANCES WILLIAMS (Mezzo-Soprano) 
(Pupil of Madame Ravavutt). Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Brunswick House, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone) 
(A.R.C.M., Performer and Teacher). 
15, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MISS MARION PERROTT 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Pallads. 


Address: 8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton, 
Telephone: 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: ‘‘ Perrion, Surbiton.’ 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Epwin Hotranp). 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 
“ Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


(TENOR VOCALIST) 

“Kine Orar” (Elgar), Jarrow Society, 23/3/10.— 
“. . . rendered tenor solos in mz agnificent fashion. . . . fine tenor voice 
. received ovation."—/arrow Guardian. 

72, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 


MR. SAM UBL. MASTERS 


“The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr, Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing.” —Aingston Musical Courier. 


of rich quality. 


Telephone: 61 3 P.O. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 


(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 
Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGue Borwe.t) (SOPRANO) 


““BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. “* Soloist, London.” 


MR. WILLIAM BURT 


(BASS-BARITONE) 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
**T recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician."—ALLEN GILL. 
Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 14x St. Albans. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

—_——— BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

rmanent engagements. —, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


4 Blomfield C rescent, Hyde Park, W 
Telegrams : “© Musicomane, London.” 


VOCAL ADVISER 
TO TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL SINGERS, AND 
STUDENTS FOR THE PROFESSION. 
(Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Vocal Faults and their Remedies,” &c.) 


Telegrams: 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Special facilities for Teachers to observe the correction of faults of 
production, tone, style, and interpretation in various voices. 

Trainer of Emily Breare, soprano; Rachel James, soprano; Clara 
Godley, contralto; Olive Hill, contralto ; ; Sam Hempsall, tenor ; 
Frederic Godley, baritone ; Frank Dickinson, basso profundo, &c., &c. 


Press Opinions free on application, 


*‘HeRALD”™ Bui_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 126, Oxroxp Srreet, Lonpox, W. 


W. D. Butt, 30, College Road, Cheshunt, Herts, 
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ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1737) 


BY 


W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., 
and Alfred E. Hill. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

This Book contains the whole of the original text and most 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. 
On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated 
Stradivari Violin, known as ‘‘ The Messie.” 


In reviewing the earlier edition, The Times said: ‘‘ That the authors 
were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in 
which violin making has been = for generations, they have been 
aided by the family lore and guided by wide and varied experience. 
Thus equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination 
and comparison of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited 
justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice. |The same journal refers to the book as ‘‘the most important 
— yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and 
bis wor! 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. 
W. E. HILL & SONS, 
140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ORGANS FOR SALE. 


THREE MANUALS & PEDALS, 26 Stops. £500. 
TWO MANUALS & PEDALS, 18 Stops. £360. Oak Case. 
TWO MANUALS & PEDALS, 14stops. £240. Oak Case. 


(Prices include Case, Carriage, and Erection.) 


REST CARTWRIGHT, West Green, London, W. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily remo 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 
SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., Crry OrGan Works, EptneurGu. 


LAXTON PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


FOR 
AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Can be fitted to either of these instruments for Students’ Home Practice. 
ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL WITH A PIPE ORGAN. 
Prices from Seven Guineas. 
Strongly recommended by Dr. KEETON, Keston, Organist of Peterboro’ Cathedral. 


Apply, HAROLD LAXTON, 110, Li 119, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 


HE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO. will 
Exhibit their Pedals at the TRADES EXHIBITION, to be held 
at BLACKBURN, Juty 5 to Juty 15, and at the TR ADES EXHIBI- 
TION to be held at STALYBRIDGE, JULY 19 to JULY 29 
The Cheapest, Best, and Most Efficient Piano Pedal ) on 
the Market possessing all the latest improvements. 
Write for full particulars to the MALKIN PATENT PEDAL co., 
Lichfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


OR SALE, a PIANO fitted with RUMMEN’s 
Pedal Attachment. Good order. Perfect condition. £15, com- 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). 


Telephone—2884 P.O., 
Address, 22, Carlton Vale, W. 


MISS FRANCES WILLIAMS (Mezzo-Soprano) 
(Pupil of Madame Ravavutt). Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Brunswick House, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone) 
(A.R.C.M., Performer and Teacher). 
15, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MISS MARION PERROTT 


(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). 
Oratorios, Pallads. 


Address: 8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton, 
Telephone: 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: ‘‘ Perrion, Surbiton.’ 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Epwin Hotranp). 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 
“ Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


(TENOR VOCALIST) 

“Kine Orar” (Elgar), Jarrow Society, 23/3/10.— 
“. . . rendered tenor solos in mz agnificent fashion. . . . fine tenor voice 
. received ovation."—/arrow Guardian. 

72, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 


MR. SAM UBL. MASTERS 


“The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr, Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing.” —Aingston Musical Courier. 


of rich quality. 


Telephone: 61 3 P.O. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 


(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 
Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGue Borwe.t) (SOPRANO) 


““BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. “* Soloist, London.” 


MR. WILLIAM BURT 


(BASS-BARITONE) 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
**T recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician."—ALLEN GILL. 
Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 14x St. Albans. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

—_——— BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

rmanent engagements. —, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


4 Blomfield C rescent, Hyde Park, W 
Telegrams : “© Musicomane, London.” 


VOCAL ADVISER 
TO TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL SINGERS, AND 
STUDENTS FOR THE PROFESSION. 
(Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Vocal Faults and their Remedies,” &c.) 


Telegrams: 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Special facilities for Teachers to observe the correction of faults of 
production, tone, style, and interpretation in various voices. 

Trainer of Emily Breare, soprano; Rachel James, soprano; Clara 
Godley, contralto; Olive Hill, contralto ; ; Sam Hempsall, tenor ; 
Frederic Godley, baritone ; Frank Dickinson, basso profundo, &c., &c. 


Press Opinions free on application, 


*‘HeRALD”™ Bui_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 126, Oxroxp Srreet, Lonpox, W. 
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Musicat Reviser To Messrs. NoveLto ror Twenty-Five YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Rart., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp ELGar, 
Sir Freperick Brince, M.V.O. Dr. Watrorp Davies. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS 


at Oxford, Dublin, London, Durham 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 


"and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of over eight hundred, Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach those 
who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, Counter- 
point, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, to corre- 
spondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 

has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 

preparation for the ‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘“‘ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 


LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 
Pupils successful. 

Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor Cattaneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
1 Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- 
trated reprint, “* Mr. C iNfton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 2 20, B Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


. R A. M. EXAM.—A Professor and Fellow of 

‘ the R.A.M., who has had PHENOMENAL 
success in coaching for this examin: ation (both parts), will ADVISE 
and PREPARE intending candidates in PLANOFORTE-PLAYING 
and TEACHING, For. terms address “ Exam.,” Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, Ww. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of « Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
173 SUCCESSES in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A &c. RECENT SUCCESSES: 
“EXERCISE” COURSES, FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., Durham; DURHAM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Rac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. R.C.O., EXAMS., JAN. ++ 190, 
SIX in Paper Work and TH REE in Organ. The “Cart” Prize in 
Fellowship Exam. has again been awarded to a candidate coached by 
Dr. Harris. For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PRE ay! 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
wre personally or by correspondence. Special Playing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. pieces and tests. Special ‘‘ Exercise " Courses. 
Dr. Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise" was “specially commended” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir-trainin q 
LAST FIVE YEARS’'SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
20 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24 (Paper Work); 17 A.R.C. 0. (Playing), 19 
(Paper Work), including Jan., 1909, Exam. 4 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 3 
(Paper Work); FELLOWSHIP “CART” PRIZE; 3 A.R RCO. 
2 L.T.C.L. ; L.R.A.M. 
For Prospectus, address, 43, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


“Honours, 


1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 


Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POINT, FUGU E, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, r 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities; also F.R.C. 0., ALR. C.0., 
L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con. 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte ners 
.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
Dr. Karn continues to "Coach for adi Musical Examinations. 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead, 


D*® MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus.D. Cantab, 

F.R.C.O., COACHES by Correspondence for Mus.D., Mus.B. 
R.C.O. and other Exams. Personal lessons in C omposition, Pianoforte 
&c., at 126, Oxford Street, W., or Forest House, Woodford Green, N.E, 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor. 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berness 


Oxford 4 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
“Dovus_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 5s. net. 
rs. 6d. net. 


“ ELEMENTS oF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
* DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuurRCH Music.” 
* PronouNCcING VOCABULARY OF Mvsicat Terms.” 
Dictionary OF Musicat 6d. net. 
* MATERIAL OF MELopy. 

The above, complete, will nrded (carriage paid) for rss. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

(Author of “5300 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novell's 

Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDID: ATES for all Musical 
Examinations i Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl), 
-R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR L.R.A.M. NINETY. 
EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897- 1910, VO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES. Equally good results in R.C.0, 
and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 
Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 


MR. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.CM, 
Double Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for Teachers of Singing and Choirmastess 
receive the entire approbation of 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., axo 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
3y whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that these gentlemen will not reply to letters.) 
ial papers on “THe Act or Tovucn.” Over 
by “Pails. 2t, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M, 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons aed or by core 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 
R.C.0., 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., 

COACHES (post) Musical Examinations. 
passed the A.T.C.L. MRA R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 
Course. Pupil was av arded (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


Wattis A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 


Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Res- 
dence, Academy, Ealing,W. Unique Vocal and Articulation Exercises, 25 


INGERS.—SPECIALIST for THROAT MAS- 
SAGE (Ladies only). Highest Medical reference. Certificated 
Masseuse. Miss Thorpe, 15, Royal Mansions, London Road, Croydon. 


THE 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money = suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric separate 
for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, ligh' 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Pro 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be 4 
HE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 
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Musicat Reviser To Messrs. NoveLto ror Twenty-Five YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Rart., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp ELGar, 
Sir Freperick Brince, M.V.O. Dr. Watrorp Davies. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS 


at Oxford, Dublin, London, Durham 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 


"and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of over eight hundred, Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach those 
who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, Counter- 
point, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, to corre- 
spondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 

has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 

preparation for the ‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘“‘ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 


LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 
Pupils successful. 

Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 
CHAS. LUNN and Signor Cattaneo. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
1 Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- 
trated reprint, “* Mr. C iNfton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 2 20, B Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


. R A. M. EXAM.—A Professor and Fellow of 

‘ the R.A.M., who has had PHENOMENAL 
success in coaching for this examin: ation (both parts), will ADVISE 
and PREPARE intending candidates in PLANOFORTE-PLAYING 
and TEACHING, For. terms address “ Exam.,” Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, Ww. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of « Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
173 SUCCESSES in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A &c. RECENT SUCCESSES: 
“EXERCISE” COURSES, FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 
Mus. Doc., Durham; DURHAM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Rac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. R.C.O., EXAMS., JAN. ++ 190, 
SIX in Paper Work and TH REE in Organ. The “Cart” Prize in 
Fellowship Exam. has again been awarded to a candidate coached by 
Dr. Harris. For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PRE ay! 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
wre personally or by correspondence. Special Playing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. pieces and tests. Special ‘‘ Exercise " Courses. 
Dr. Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise" was “specially commended” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir-trainin q 
LAST FIVE YEARS’'SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
20 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24 (Paper Work); 17 A.R.C. 0. (Playing), 19 
(Paper Work), including Jan., 1909, Exam. 4 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 3 
(Paper Work); FELLOWSHIP “CART” PRIZE; 3 A.R RCO. 
2 L.T.C.L. ; L.R.A.M. 
For Prospectus, address, 43, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


“Honours, 


1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 


Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POINT, FUGU E, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, r 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities; also F.R.C. 0., ALR. C.0., 
L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con. 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte ners 
.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
Dr. Karn continues to "Coach for adi Musical Examinations. 
Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead, 


D*® MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus.D. Cantab, 

F.R.C.O., COACHES by Correspondence for Mus.D., Mus.B. 
R.C.O. and other Exams. Personal lessons in C omposition, Pianoforte 
&c., at 126, Oxford Street, W., or Forest House, Woodford Green, N.E, 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor. 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berness 


Oxford 4 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
“Dovus_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 5s. net. 
rs. 6d. net. 


“ ELEMENTS oF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
* DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuurRCH Music.” 
* PronouNCcING VOCABULARY OF Mvsicat Terms.” 
Dictionary OF Musicat 6d. net. 
* MATERIAL OF MELopy. 

The above, complete, will nrded (carriage paid) for rss. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

(Author of “5300 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novell's 

Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDID: ATES for all Musical 
Examinations i Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl), 
-R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR L.R.A.M. NINETY. 
EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897- 1910, VO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES. Equally good results in R.C.0, 
and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 
Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 


MR. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.CM, 
Double Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for Teachers of Singing and Choirmastess 
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Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., axo 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
3y whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that these gentlemen will not reply to letters.) 
ial papers on “THe Act or Tovucn.” Over 
by “Pails. 2t, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
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R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons aed or by core 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 
R.C.0., 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., 

COACHES (post) Musical Examinations. 
passed the A.T.C.L. MRA R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 
Course. Pupil was av arded (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 


Wattis A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 


Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Res- 
dence, Academy, Ealing,W. Unique Vocal and Articulation Exercises, 25 


INGERS.—SPECIALIST for THROAT MAS- 
SAGE (Ladies only). Highest Medical reference. Certificated 
Masseuse. Miss Thorpe, 15, Royal Mansions, London Road, Croydon. 


THE 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money = suggest, 
roviding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric separate 
for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, ligh' 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Pro 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be 4 
HE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


2s. net. 
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Goods Trade. 
capable of taking management of responsible position. 
to gos. per week, according to suitability. 
references and photo, also stating age and present salary, Larg & Sons, 
16, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


XPERIENCED LADY ASSISTANT 

WANTED. Possessing wide knowledge of Music and Small 
Good Saleswoman and Pianist. Must be thoroughly 
Salary from 258. 
Apply immediately, with 


uly, Jan., 1908 ; 2A R.C.0., an., 1907 ARC M, 
190° U.R.A.M. an., 1907 ; A.R.C.O., 
July, Jan., 1905 (ad/ Correspondence Pupits). 
ieee 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


ADY (thoroughly domesticated and experienced) 
Seeks POST as HOUSEKEEPER or Position of Trust where 


she could have Musical Advantages as part ay Good references. 
W. A., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
LONDON — GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS _ IN 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 
AND ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R. A’M., A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O., 


1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS. 
New and Second-hand. W: E. Richardson & Sons (Established 
Formerly Bishop, 


FR. C O., and all examinations by experienced University G 
in Music. Terms moderate. Personal Lessons + 4 appointment. 
Prospectus free on application to the Secretary, E. S. Kine, Corre- 
spondence School of Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.c. 


M's3 IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Gold 
i Medal (as Performer). PIANO LESSONS, fom 3s. 6d. 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs; reads MS. ; Transposition : : 
Modern Languages. Private Practices from 2s. W est-End Studio. 
$1, Drewstead Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford Street, W.— 


Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; after 7 p.m., 
and 4 on Saturdays, rs. New Bliithner Grand Piano, Adiguot Scaling 


(Normal). 


— —Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 
this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 


Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 


from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ 


orks, Cambridge. 
Bye ORGANS, built purty 
u 


second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, inc 


with sound, 
carriage end 


erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 


H.M. The King). 
HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 


giving the effects of two manuals and als on its single key- 
Prices from £70. Over 750 suppli Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &e. 
Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube "Station), London, N.W. 


cass establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges 
C. Milsom & Son, Ltd., Milsom Street, Bath. 


ICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. — There 
will be a VACANCY for a LEADING BOY in September. 
Candidates must have very good voices and should be between 
gand 12 years old. Board, lodging, education, and medical attendance 
free. Apply, Rev. M. Hardey, Subchanter, The Close, Lichfield. 


HERE will be a VACANCY ina Choir School in 

the country in August, for a BOY between ro and 12 years. 

Must have a very good voice. Board, lodging, and education free. 
Evelyn Countess Ashdown Park, Shrivenham. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Tenbury. There 
are VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS in the Choir for which 
sons of gentlemen (age 9 to 11) are required. Apply, Rev. The Warden. 


CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP for a BOY 
CHORISTER is now VACANT in St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
Kilkenny. The Appointment carries with it a Boarding Scholarship at 
Kilkenny College (value £30 perannum). Particulars from Rev. Mervyn 
lare, St. Canice’s Library, Kilkenny. 


EADING BOYS WANTED for the Choir of 
St. Stephen's Church, Commercial Street, E. Apply, Choir- 
master, Mondays or Fridays, 8 p.m. 


EW CHURCH.—ALTO, £15. Good voice and 
capable reader. Apply by letter to E. Greene, 461, High Road, 
Chiswick, W. 


LY CATHEDRAL.—ALTO WANTED. Stipend, 
Under 30 preferred. Apply, Rev. H. R. Campion, 


£86. 
College, Ely. 


O.P.C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 

makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods are pronounced ‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 
H.M.R.L., for real merit. W<ite, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


IANO PEDALS.—NORMAN & BEARD’S Patent 

Pneumatic Pedal Attachment for the Piano, as used by many 

well-known solo organists. Full particulars from Norman & Beard, Ltd., 
Organ Builders, 61, Berners Street, London, W. 


RGAN PEDALS to PIANOS.—Effective, reliable, 


and cheap.—Prices and éond-fide testimonials from leading 
organists. Rossiter, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 


Sydenham. 
RGAN PRACTICE on Two-Manual Pedal 
Organ. 1s. per hour, blowing included. 453, High Road, 
Wood Green. 


IANOS WANTED FOR CASH, by Bechstein, 


Bliithner, Cramer, and Steinway. W. Saville & Co., Bruce 


Grove, Tottenham. 
TEINWAY BOUDOIR GRAND PIANO for 
SALE. Rosewood case; magnificent tone and condition. £100 
or near offer.—Address, first instance, ‘‘ Music,” care of Gibbs, Smith 


& Co., 10, High Holborn. 


IRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER.—Price £6 Ios. 
Horseman, 57, W inchendon Road, Fulham, S.W. 


LTO WANTED, for St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 


£10 per annum. Apply, Organist. 


TENOR and BASS (Voluntary)—VACANCIES 
for these Voices ina West-End Church, near Grosvenor Square. 
Write, G. N., c/o 


- a quarter allowed for travelling expenses. 
ovello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS and 
SINGERS in Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: 
eave EXCHANGE, 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 


RGANIST 
for All Saints’, Deganwy, near Llandudno, 
£50. Apply, Vicar, Llanrhos, Llandudno. 


WANTE D, ORGANI 
miles Gon London. Congregational singing. 
Evangelical Service. Decided Christian valued. Write B., 

Smith's Advertising Offices, 51, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


REDERIC LACEY, Organist, St. Botolph’s 
Church, Aldgate, Lenten, E.C. +» can DE PUTISE part July- 
August, London or Country. Lessons given on the fine 3 cont organ, 
Pupils allowed practice. 


ENTLEMAN (School and Choirmaster) 
would like to DEPUTISE as ORGANIST at Country Church 


and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 


Salary from £40 to 


Church, 30 
Psalms sung. 
Box 275, c/o 


ORN’S DIGITORUM, 24 Octaves, touch 
adjustable for weight and depth. Cost £5 158.3 will accept 
£1 17s. 6d. W., 44, Grange Road, Gunnersbury, 


OR SALE.—Second-hand Set of RUMMEN’S 
PEDALS, complete with Stool, in perfect order. Bargain, £6, or 


nearest offer. S. W. Carryer, “ Hillesden,” 3asford. 
ANTED, a Copy of Dr. Croft's “MUSICA 
SACRA,” published in two thin folio volumes in 1724; also 
anything in Dr. Croft's autograph. Apply, Vicar, Ettington, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, K yrie, &c., 
38. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d. 27, Fenchurch Street, L ondon, Established 1872. 


THE OLD FIRM. 
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SPRINGWOOD WORKS 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
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Goods Trade. 
capable of taking management of responsible position. 
to gos. per week, according to suitability. 
references and photo, also stating age and present salary, Larg & Sons, 
16, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


XPERIENCED LADY ASSISTANT 

WANTED. Possessing wide knowledge of Music and Small 
Good Saleswoman and Pianist. Must be thoroughly 
Salary from 258. 
Apply immediately, with 


uly, Jan., 1908 ; 2A R.C.0., an., 1907 ARC M, 
190° U.R.A.M. an., 1907 ; A.R.C.O., 
July, Jan., 1905 (ad/ Correspondence Pupits). 
ieee 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


ADY (thoroughly domesticated and experienced) 
Seeks POST as HOUSEKEEPER or Position of Trust where 


she could have Musical Advantages as part ay Good references. 
W. A., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
LONDON — GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS _ IN 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 
AND ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
Pupils prepared for Mus. Bac., L.R. A’M., A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O., 


1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS. 
New and Second-hand. W: E. Richardson & Sons (Established 
Formerly Bishop, 


FR. C O., and all examinations by experienced University G 
in Music. Terms moderate. Personal Lessons + 4 appointment. 
Prospectus free on application to the Secretary, E. S. Kine, Corre- 
spondence School of Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.c. 


M's3 IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Gold 
i Medal (as Performer). PIANO LESSONS, fom 3s. 6d. 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs; reads MS. ; Transposition : : 
Modern Languages. Private Practices from 2s. W est-End Studio. 
$1, Drewstead Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford Street, W.— 


Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; after 7 p.m., 
and 4 on Saturdays, rs. New Bliithner Grand Piano, Adiguot Scaling 


(Normal). 


— —Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 
this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 


Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 


from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ 


orks, Cambridge. 
Bye ORGANS, built purty 
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second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, inc 


with sound, 
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erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 


H.M. The King). 
HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 


giving the effects of two manuals and als on its single key- 
Prices from £70. Over 750 suppli Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &e. 
Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube "Station), London, N.W. 


cass establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges 
C. Milsom & Son, Ltd., Milsom Street, Bath. 


ICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. — There 
will be a VACANCY for a LEADING BOY in September. 
Candidates must have very good voices and should be between 
gand 12 years old. Board, lodging, education, and medical attendance 
free. Apply, Rev. M. Hardey, Subchanter, The Close, Lichfield. 


HERE will be a VACANCY ina Choir School in 

the country in August, for a BOY between ro and 12 years. 

Must have a very good voice. Board, lodging, and education free. 
Evelyn Countess Ashdown Park, Shrivenham. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Tenbury. There 
are VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS in the Choir for which 
sons of gentlemen (age 9 to 11) are required. Apply, Rev. The Warden. 


CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP for a BOY 
CHORISTER is now VACANT in St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
Kilkenny. The Appointment carries with it a Boarding Scholarship at 
Kilkenny College (value £30 perannum). Particulars from Rev. Mervyn 
lare, St. Canice’s Library, Kilkenny. 


EADING BOYS WANTED for the Choir of 
St. Stephen's Church, Commercial Street, E. Apply, Choir- 
master, Mondays or Fridays, 8 p.m. 


EW CHURCH.—ALTO, £15. Good voice and 
capable reader. Apply by letter to E. Greene, 461, High Road, 
Chiswick, W. 


LY CATHEDRAL.—ALTO WANTED. Stipend, 
Under 30 preferred. Apply, Rev. H. R. Campion, 


£86. 
College, Ely. 


O.P.C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 

makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods are pronounced ‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 
H.M.R.L., for real merit. W<ite, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


IANO PEDALS.—NORMAN & BEARD’S Patent 

Pneumatic Pedal Attachment for the Piano, as used by many 

well-known solo organists. Full particulars from Norman & Beard, Ltd., 
Organ Builders, 61, Berners Street, London, W. 


RGAN PEDALS to PIANOS.—Effective, reliable, 


and cheap.—Prices and éond-fide testimonials from leading 
organists. Rossiter, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 


Sydenham. 
RGAN PRACTICE on Two-Manual Pedal 
Organ. 1s. per hour, blowing included. 453, High Road, 
Wood Green. 


IANOS WANTED FOR CASH, by Bechstein, 


Bliithner, Cramer, and Steinway. W. Saville & Co., Bruce 


Grove, Tottenham. 
TEINWAY BOUDOIR GRAND PIANO for 
SALE. Rosewood case; magnificent tone and condition. £100 
or near offer.—Address, first instance, ‘‘ Music,” care of Gibbs, Smith 


& Co., 10, High Holborn. 


IRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER.—Price £6 Ios. 
Horseman, 57, W inchendon Road, Fulham, S.W. 


LTO WANTED, for St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 


£10 per annum. Apply, Organist. 


TENOR and BASS (Voluntary)—VACANCIES 
for these Voices ina West-End Church, near Grosvenor Square. 
Write, G. N., c/o 


- a quarter allowed for travelling expenses. 
ovello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS and 
SINGERS in Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: 
eave EXCHANGE, 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 


RGANIST 
for All Saints’, Deganwy, near Llandudno, 
£50. Apply, Vicar, Llanrhos, Llandudno. 


WANTE D, ORGANI 
miles Gon London. Congregational singing. 
Evangelical Service. Decided Christian valued. Write B., 

Smith's Advertising Offices, 51, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


REDERIC LACEY, Organist, St. Botolph’s 
Church, Aldgate, Lenten, E.C. +» can DE PUTISE part July- 
August, London or Country. Lessons given on the fine 3 cont organ, 
Pupils allowed practice. 


ENTLEMAN (School and Choirmaster) 
would like to DEPUTISE as ORGANIST at Country Church 


and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 


Salary from £40 to 


Church, 30 
Psalms sung. 
Box 275, c/o 


ORN’S DIGITORUM, 24 Octaves, touch 
adjustable for weight and depth. Cost £5 158.3 will accept 
£1 17s. 6d. W., 44, Grange Road, Gunnersbury, 


OR SALE.—Second-hand Set of RUMMEN’S 
PEDALS, complete with Stool, in perfect order. Bargain, £6, or 


nearest offer. S. W. Carryer, “ Hillesden,” 3asford. 
ANTED, a Copy of Dr. Croft's “MUSICA 
SACRA,” published in two thin folio volumes in 1724; also 
anything in Dr. Croft's autograph. Apply, Vicar, Ettington, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
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NICHOLSON AND CO. | ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
ORGAN BUILDERS, FOR THE 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. ORGAN 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) COMPOSED BY 
Specifications and Estimates sent free. 
W. WOLSTENHOLME. 
ESTABLISHED 1750. 
: .0. stead. : “Cantabile, No. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘Cantabile, London te 
2. Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon, 
GRAY & DAVISON 3. Andantino, 9. Meditation. 
’ 4- Canzona. to. Minuet and Trio. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, The Seraph’s Stain, 
r 
P RAT T S - R E E e 4 ’ N . W . Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Anp at LIVERPOOL anp OXFORD. Cloth, ros. net. Ne 
Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. London: Novetto ano Company, Limited. I 
FOR THE 
FOR THE 2 
ORGAN ORGAN. 
1. 
Price Ong Net BACH Book, 1. Marche Triomphale F. Archer 3 
4 enemas 2. The Bride’s March, from ‘ Rebekah ” J. Barnby 
These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory | 3- Harvest Thanksgiving March . J. B. Calkin 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where | 4, March for a Church Festival .. E. T. Driffield 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They 5. Imperial March E. El 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. 6. March to Calvary, eas en The R Redemption” Ch Guns 4 
7. Religious March .. G. A. Macfarren 
NO. ook I, 8. March, from “‘ Abraham B. Molique 
1. Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 5 
2. Andante .. W. G. Alcock March in B flat E, Silas 
3. Largamente George J. Bennett 10, March in D Henry Smart 
4 Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 1. MarchinG.. ee B. Tours 
5. Andantino Alfred Hollins | March in D minor . Agnes 
6. Cantabile Hollins 
7. Larghetto harles J. May 
8. Andante con Moto as ohn West Vous » 
9. Andantino qual Allegretto a ile ohn E. West 1. March for a Church Festival W. T. Best 6 
tro. Andante .. ee . W. Wolstenholme 2. Processional Wedding March H. R. Bird 
-_— 3» Festal March J. B. Calkin 
Book II. 4. Solemn March, from “ The Black i Knight” E. Elgar ’ 
1. Andente con 5. Festal March G. Elvey 
2. on oto . 
6. Marche Solennelle Ch. Gounod 
Mz poco .. Myles B. 7» March, from ** Se. Polycarp F. A. G. Ouseley 
5. Moderato . an Alfred Hollins 8. March, with Pastoral Trio B. Luard-Selby 8 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins March in G H. S 
7. Adagio o Charles J. May = Jubilant March J ain 
8. “‘Hymnus Andante e Sostenuto .. oe ohn E, West M 
9. Andante Serioso # ‘ ic ohn E. West | ' arch in F J. H. Wallis 
to, Adagio . W. Wolstenholme | 12. Commemoration March . . John E. Wes 4 
VoLuME 
Book IIL, 3 
1. Moderato e Legato ae Thomas Adams Festal March George Calkin 
2. Modertao ». . W.G. Alcock | 2 Festal March C. S. Heap 10 
3. Andante con Moto es Cong J. Bennett 3. Triumphal March .. .. Alfred Hollins 
+ My hy 4 Secular March... G. A. Macfarren 
5 *Tazioso ssivo . es oster “ 
6. ‘Song without Words "—Con Moto Hollies | Solemn March ("Story of Sayid ") A. ©, 
7. Andante... Alfred Hollins 6. Pilgrims’ March No. II 
8. Andante Dolente ohn E. West 7. Marche Religieuse Merkel 
London: Nove.to anp Comvany, Limited. ro, Grand Solemn March Henry Smart 
11. March and Chorus (“ Tannhiuser agner 13 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS |* W, Ward 
FOR THE VoLuME 4. 
RE 1. Marche Religieuse J. Baptiste Calkin 
ie ee 2. Wedding March William Faulkes I 
(i: 4 
3. Marche Triomphale Alex. Guilmant 
} / sanenanuadiage 4. March in E flat Lefébure-Wely 
ee ALFRED HOLLINS. 5. Funeral March (“ Dream of Jubal’ ). A. C. Mackenzie 
fie ¢ a 6. Solemn Processional March as C. J. B. Meacham 15 
No. No. 7. Schiller-March G. Meyerbeer 
I. 7 8. March in E flat R. Schumann 
4 . 2. Andante in 8. Gran ceur, No. 1. Nuptial March B. Luard-Selby 
9. uptia’ arc 
3. Benediction Nuptiale. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. > 
4. Bridal March, Intermezzo in D flat. 10, Marche Funtbre .. P. Techalkowshy 16 
5. Communion. 11. Spring Song. tr. Grand March to the 3rd ‘Act of Lohengrin 
Tei 4 a 6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal March. R. Wagner 
12. Bridal Chorus (“‘ Lohengrin”) .. R. Wagner 
Price Seven Shilli i 
Cl and — Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each. 
In Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'’S 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 


addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 
Four Pieces 
Extra String Parts, 6d. on 
PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 
Pieces ... ose one 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. 
RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Six Pieces from the 
Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F ; 2. Air in 
F; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; 
5. Aria in G ; 6. Allegro in D ses 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MACKENZIE, A. C. — Benedictus, 
from Six Pieces for the Violin 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
GOUNOD, CH from 
“* Mors et Vita” a 
Extra String Parts, 6d. oa. 
MENDELSSOHN—Wedding March... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MENDELSSOHN — War March 
(** Athalie”) ... 
Extra String Fonte, 6d. 
MENDELSSOHN — Cornelius March 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MENDELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte ful la 
mode ancienne) 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ah. 
COWEN, FREDERIC_ H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


Ss. 


2 
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p. | No. 
17. 


6 


20. 


6 


18. 


19. 


22. 


23. 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 8S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘ech, 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘exch, 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse 
de la Reine i 
Extra String Parts, 6d. “a 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
Mauresque_... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each, 
SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Sound ”... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LANNER, JOSEF — Five “ rian 
Dances (Liandler) 
Extra String Parts, 6d. “ih. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD—March in G 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée in C ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Minuet 
d’Amour, from A Suite of Old —— 
Dances (Second Set) .. 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
WEST, JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 
**Seedtime and Harvest ” wi 
Extra String Parts, 3d. ol. 
HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Scottish Airs ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ach. 
LEMARE, E. H. — Andantino in D 
flat 
E Suing P ate, 3d. 
BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELGAR, EDWARD —Serenade, from 
**The Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(InstiTUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


The present Term ends on July 22,and MICHAELMAS 
TERM begins on September 26. 


The College provides Instruction and Training in all 
Musical Subjects. 

Both Amateur and Professional Students are received for 
the Course or for Single Subjects. The lessons can be 
arranged for day or evening times. 

Approved Complete Courses for the University of London 
Degrees in Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 
Also preparation for the degrees of other Universities, the 
Royal College of Organists’ examinations, &c. Students of 
the College are additionally entitled to attend the Orchestral, 
Choral, and Chamber Music Classes. 

There are Classes in Special Subjects, as: Pianoforte 
Technique, Elocution, and the Art of Teaching Music ; also 
Lectures on Musical History, &c. 

The Operatic Class meets on Wednesday evenings and the 
Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in Theoretical Musical Subjects is given by Corre- 
spondence also. 

Students are admitted to the Junior School up to 15 years 
of age. 

Full particulars post-free on application. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Just Published. 


NOVELLO’S 
ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 
No. 1. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
2. Chanson de Matin .. ee se oe Edward Elgar 
3. Fantasia on the old melody “‘ Urbs Beata” W. Faulkes 
4. There is a green hill far away Pa Ch. Gounod 
5. Marche Triomphale .. Alexandre Guilmant 
6. Ave Maria we A. Henselt 
7. Grand Cheeur No. 2 ‘ Alfred Hollins 
8. Andantino in D flat .. .. Edwin H. Lemare 


. P. Tschaikowsky 
R. Wagner 
. W. Wolstenholme 
.. W. Wolstenholme 


g. Chanson Triste 

Prelude to “‘ Lohengrin,” Act I. .. 
Romanza 
Allegretto in E flat .. 


No. 2. 

No, TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

1. Chanson de Nuit .. ee ve os Edward Elgar 
2. Alla Marcia .. Myles B. Foster 
3. Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
4. Lied H. Hofmann 
5. Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
6. Spring Song .. Alfred Hollins 
7. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 
8. Pastorale in E Edwin H. Lemare 
g. Ave Maria d’Arcadelt Franz Liszt 
10. Cantique d'Amour Theo. Wendt 
1. The Seraph’s Strain .. .» W. Wolstenholme 


W. Wolstenholme 


Le Carillon 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net; 
Cloth, 5s. each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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-BROADWOOD 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 


BOSWORTH EDITION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SUN-GOD’S RETURN 
CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
AND CHORUS 


JOSEPH BENNETT 


MUSIC BY 


SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE. 


TO BE PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 
CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


VocaL SCORE - - 3s. 6d. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 


BRAHMS’ 
‘GERMAN REQUIEM’ 


Boswortu & Co. beg to announce that the publishing 
price of the above well-known work is now as follows :— 
VocaL ScoRE -  - Two Shillings. 
Ditto (Tonic Sol-fa) One Shilling. 


BOSWORTH & CO., 17, HANOVER Sq., Lonpon, W. 
Telephone 8267 Gerrard. 


Just PustisHep. 


ELEGY 


FOR STRINGS 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


(Op. 58.) 
SCORE Is. 6d. 
STRING PARTS Is. 3d. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR ORGAN SOLO ts. od. 


London: anp Company. Limited. 
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Musical Times 


AND S/INGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
JULY 1, 1910. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Born JuNE 8, 1810. 
DIED JULY 29, 1856. 


It does not appear that the ancestors, near 
or remote, of Robert Schumann, displayed any 
special aptitude for music. His father, Friedrich 
Schumann, had literary tastes, and although forced 
by circumstances to adopt a mercantile career—for 
a time he was a grocer and later a bookseller—he 
contrived to indulge his tastes as well as to amass 
a fair competence that left him some leisure. 
Robert’s mother was the daughter of Herr Schrabel, 
the town physician of Zeitz. 


From all that 


young Schumann’s prospects. A scheme to send 
him to Carl Maria von Weber in Dresden fell 
|through, and he remained in Zwickau until 1828, 
_studying and making music in a desultory fashion. 
When he was nine years of age he heard Moscheles 
play at Carlsbad, and was deeply impressed. In 
1828 Schumann matriculated at Leipsic University. 
| Before settling down in that town for a period of 
study he went for a short tour in South Germany 
with a student friend named Rosen. At Bayreuth 
he saw the house in which Jean Paul (already one 
of his gods) had died in 1825, and at Munich he 
had the rare felicity of spending some hours 
with the poet Heine. As his parents had all along 
designed him for the law, he returned to Leipsic to 
resume his studies. But these studies were repug- 
nant to his temperament and yearnings, and it 
was during this period that he showed symptoms 
of the gloominess and taciturnity which oppressed 
him more or less throughout his life and in the 
end overpowered his better self. 


THE HOUSE AT ZWICKAU, SAXONY, IN WHICH SCHUMANN WAS BORN 
ON JUNE 8, 1810. 


known of her character, it would seem that Robert 
inherited from her his warmth of feeling and 
remarkable romantic temperament. Robert was 
the youngest of five children. He was born at 
Zwickau, a picturesque manufacturing town in 
Saxony, on June 8, 1810. A picture of the house 
in which he was born is given above. When 
he was six years of age he showed signs of 
exceptional musical capacity, and he then began 
to take pianoforte lessons from Kuntsch, a local 
musician. It says much for Kuntsch’s penetration 
that he soon discovered that he had to deal 
with a genius ; with prophetic instinct he declared 
that the boy would become a great and immortal 
musician. ‘The death of his father, in 1826, was a 
severe trial, but as a reasonable income for the family 


Was assured the sad event did not materially affect | 


In 1828—the year of Schubert’s death— 
Schumann first met Friedrich Wieck (1785-1873), 
who was then a pianoforte teacher of great repute. 
This connection, as all the world knows, was 
destined to have a most profound effect on 
Schumann’s life. Wieck gave Schumann lessons, 
and apparently made his influence felt on his 
pupil’s technique. But in February, 1829, Wieck 
was compelled from lack of time to discontinue the 
course. It was during this period that Schumann 
first made the acquaintance of Wieck’s daughter 
Clara, then a girl of ten years of age, who was 
already displaying that marvellous skill which, 
when fully developed, placed her in the front rank 
of the world’s pianists. Schumann next went to 
Heidelberg, still ostensibly with a view to the study 
of the law. Here he met Thibaut, whose sage 
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reflections on the philosophy of his art and its 
existing condition no doubt greatly interested 
Schumann. easy-going discipline at 
Heidelberg University helped the world to lose a 
bad lawyer and to gain a great musician. The 
prospect of a career as a composer and pianoforte 
virtuoso dominated Schumann’s thoughts and 
governed the disposition of his time. He practised 
the pianoforte seven hours a day, and in addition 
exercised his muscles on a dumb keyboard. A 
letter to his mother, dated July 1, 1830, 4 a.m., 
affords a glimpse of his hard-working habits. He 
Says : 

I get up early, work froni four to seven, sit at the piano 
from seven to nine, and am then off to Thibaut. The 
afternoon is divided between lectures and lessons, or reading 
of English and Italian ; the evening I spend with friends or 
out of doors. * 


He omits to mention the time devoted to sleep. 

In 1829 he made alone an excursion into Italy, 
and whilst there he heard the great violinist 
Paganini, whose Caprices for the violin he 
subsequently arranged for pianoforte solo (Op. 3 
and to.) Later, at Heidelberg, he endeavoured 
to resume the study of jurisprudence, but it was 
all against the grain. Being now twenty years of 
age it was necessary to decide his profession. 
His mother, who all along had been averse to his 
embarking on a musical career, now consented to 
leave the decision to Wieck, whose dubiousness 
gave way to Schumann’s pleadings. The law was 
abandoned, and Schumann settled again at Leipsic 
and resumed his pianoforte studies under Wieck. 
His zeal for rapid progress now led him to try 
what turned out to be a disastrous experiment. 
He employed mechanical means to keep his third 
finger up whilst the other fingers were exercised, 
with the dire result that his right hand was crippled. 
The injury was eventually mitigated, but the third 
finger was permanently useless. All hopes of 
becoming a pianoforte virtuoso had to _ be 
given up, and composition seemed to be the only 
avenue to fame open to the young musician. So 
far his theoretical studies had been unsystematic 
and superficial, but he had faith in his creative 
powers. He now studied harmony and com- 
position under Heinrich Dorn, who was a 
very capable musician resident Leipsic, 
and he entered with zest into the varied 
musical life of the town. In 1833, Ludwig 
Schunke, a solo pianist, came to Leipsic, and he 
and Schumann soon became close friends. It was 
with Schunke and other ardent young musicians 
that Schumann devised the idea of starting a 
critical musical journal that would improve much 
that was considered unsatisfactory in the condition 
of music in Germany. The scheme was realised, 
and on April 3, 1834, the first weekly number 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik was published 
by Hartmann at Leipsic. Schumann wrote 
copiously for the journal for about ten years, but 
after that period his only notable contribution was 


* From ‘The letters of Robert Schumann,’ Selected and edited by 
Dr. Karl Storck, and translated by Hannah Bryant. (John Murray.) 


the justly celebrated article entitled ‘Neue Bahnen’ 
(New paths), in which he proclaimed the genius 
of Brahms. ‘This appeared in the number issued 
on October 28, 1853. Its generosity and insight 
recall the oft-quoted exclamation of Schumann 
with reference to Chopin: ‘ Hats off, gentlemen ; a 
genius!’ It was through his searching criticisms in 
the Neue Zeitschrift as well as by his compositions 
that Schumann preached the gospel of Romanticism 
in musical art with which his name is indelibly 
connected. As the value of Schumann’s work as 
a critic is assessed by Mr. Ernest Newman in 
another section of this article, we need not dwell 
further on the matter here. 

The editing of the Meue Zeitschrift by no means 
completely absorbed Schumann’s energies. Some 
of the best of his pianoforte music was composed 
during his period of connection with the journal. 
These works include the Fantasia (Op. 17), the 
F minor Sonata (Op. 14), and the Fantasiestiicke 
(Op. 12). 

In 1835 Mendelssohn came to reside at Leipsic, 
and his great influence soon stirred all the musical 
forces of the city into activity. He naturally formed 
a close acquaintance with Schumann, and the 
relations of the two musicians were cordial and 
based on mutual esteem. Schumann was in fact 
an ardent admirer of Mendelssohn’s music, but 
there is no evidence that Mendelssohn similarly 
appreciated Schumann’s music. 

We now reach a period of intense interest 
in Schumann’s career. His frequent visits 
to the Wiecks resulted in his forming a passionate 
attachment to Clara. ‘The affection was recipro- 
cated, but Wieck, the father, obstinately opposed 
the union on the ground of the uncertainty of 
Schumann’s prospects in life. The story is a long 
and absorbingly interesting one, especially as it is 
revealed in Schumann’s published letters.+ It 
must suffice here to record that as Wieck’s consent 
to the union could not be obtained, application 
was made to the law courts to legalize the marriage 
in spite of the parental refusal. Leave was granted, 
and the marriage took place on September 12, 
1840. Later, accepting the inevitable, Wieck 
became reconciled to the couple. 

Up to this period, Schumann had composed 
chiefly for the pianoforte, the only notable 
exception being a Symphony in G minor, which 
was withdrawn on the ground of its failure. He 
now devoted his powers to vocal music, and the 
larger symphonic forms. In the year 1840 he 
composed no fewer than one hundred songs, and in 
1841 he composed the B flat Symphony (Op. 38), 
and that in D minor, which was afterwards revised 
and published as Op. 120. A third work of 
symphonic proportions, the Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale (Op. 52), and the first movement of the well- 
known Pianoforte concerto in A minor saw light 
in this happy and fruitful year. Chamber music 
next occupied Schumann’s attention, and one of 
the most important creations of this period was 
the famous Pianoforte quintet (Op. 44). In 1843 he 


t See foregoing reference. 
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composed what many critics consider to be the 
most important and beautiful of his choral works, 
‘Paradise and the Peri,’ a setting of an adaptation 
of Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ A little later he began 
a choral setting of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 

In 1844, after a tour in Germany and Russia 
with his wife, Schumann contemplated a visit to 
England, but obstacles intervened, and the project 
was abandoned, never to be revived. It was 
evident, however, that the idea of coming to this 
country was attractive to Schumann ; and, indeed, 
at one time he thought of permanently settling 
here. In 1844 Schumann finally quitted Leipsic 
and went to reside at Dresden. He was suffering 
from over-work, and his condition began to excite 
concern. When, after care and rest, he recovered 
fair health, he again devoted himself to composition. 
By 1846 he had completed the C major Symphony 
(Op. 61). As Wagner was at Dresden during 
this period, the two musicians often met. Opera 
now engaged Schumann’s mind, and the legend of 
‘Sainte Geneviéve’ was chosen as the basis of a 
libretto. After various vicissitudes, which are very 
apt to occur in the relations of librettists and 
composers, the work was completed, and on 
June 25, 1850, the first performance of ‘Genoveva’ 
took place. Other performances followed, but the 
work excited no enthusiasm, and it has failed to find 
aniche in the operatic pantheon. ‘The ‘Faust’ 
music for concert performance gave much more 
satisfaction. This was completed and performed in 
1848. A powerful work that still holds the field 
was one of the ripe fruits of this period. It isa 
setting of Byron’s fine poem ‘Manfred.’ ‘This 
work was produced on the stage by Liszt at 
Weimar on June 13, 1852. It is now more 
frequently given as a concert item. In 1850 
Schumann accepted the post of Capellmeister at 
Diisseldorf, then vacated by Hiller. But although 
at first partially successful, it was soon evident that 
Schumann had no special gifts as a conductor, 
and an ominous return of his malady gradually 
incapacitated him from such arduous work. 

It was at Diisseldorf that the E flat Symphony 
(known as the third, but strictly the fourth in 
order of composition), ‘The Rhenish,’ was com- 
posed and performed. It is recorded that he wrote 
the five movements of this great work between 
November 2 and December 9, 1850, and the first 
performance took place at Diisseldorf on 
February 6, 1851. ‘The Pilgrimage of the Rose’ 
(Op. 112) and ‘The King’s son’ (Op. 116) are 
among the choral works of this period. An 
oratorio on ‘Luther’ was seriously contemplated, 
but never took shape. A Mass (Op. 147) anda 
Requiem (Op. 148) afforded some vent for 
Schumann’s desire to write sacred choral works. 

_ In 1853 a young musician, armed with an 
introduction from Joachim, waited on Schumann. 
The visitor was Brahms, then twenty years old. 
The result of the acquaintance thus begun has 
already been noted above. 

In 1854 Schumann began again to suffer from 
distressing fits of depression. On February 27, 1854, 
during one of these brain storms, he threw himself 


into the Rhine and was rescued by some boatmen. 
A short period of calm ensued, during which he 
completed some Variations on a theme he had 
dreamt he had derived from Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. ‘These Variations have not been 
published, but the theme, with touching appro- 
priateness, has been used by Brahms in _ his 
Variations (Op. 23), dedicated to Julie Schumann. 
Schumann soon relapsed into his depression, with 
the result that he had to enter a private asylum, 
where he died in the arms of his wife on 
July 29, 1856. 

What is Schumann’s position to-day in the world 
of music? How does his music appear in the 
perspective of a half-a-century? Some of the 
following estimates of Schumann as composer and 
critic will partially answer these questions. 


SCHUMANN AS Critic.—By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


If George Henry Lewes’s saying that ‘ the whole 
man thinks’ was ever true of anyone, it was true of 
Schumann. There is little or nothing in him of 
that discrepancy between the artist and the man, 
between the inner and the outer life, that astonishes 
us in so many other musicians. It is this that gives 
his letters their peculiar beauty and their touch 
of pathos. With the sole exception of Beethoven, 
no musician has ever laboured so consciously 
to make his art an expression of the best of his 
life, and to make his life worthy of the best 
of his art. He is almost more bent on being 
a good man than on being a good composer. He 
was, in fact, the true child of his epoch—the 
Romanticist epoch that came after Goethe's 
‘Faust ’—acutely aware of the warring tendencies 
in his breast, and eager to resolve that antinomy. 
Bach, we may be fairly sure, or Haydn, or Mocart, 
or Gluck, though they had their spiritual problems, 
were not obsessed by the desire to compose their 
inner and outer worlds into a higher unity, as 
Schumann perpetually was. He was pre-eminently 
introspective, as is sufficiently shown by the mere 
fact that he gave up so much of his life to talking 
about music as well as writing it. In this respect, 
too, he was the symbol of a new order of things in 
music. The older composers, broadly speaking, 
confined themselves to the creative side of their 
art. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven rarely discuss music in general even in 
their letters, and their total contribution to 
criticism or esthetics is negligible. Gluck wrote a 
good deal, but only in defence or elucidation of 
his own work. It is only with the Romanticists 
that a new type appears—that of the composer 
who is also a man of letters; Weber, perhaps, was 
the first of them. Even here distinctions have to 
be made if we would see Schumann in his true 
light. ‘The vivacious and voluminous Hoffmann 
was a literary man with a bent towards music rather 
than a musician turned literary man. Berlioz 
took to journalism mainly for a living, otherwise 
he would hardly have taken up the pen for any 
purpose but to write about himself. Wagner's 
literary work was almost wholly in elucidation of 
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composed what many critics consider to be the 
most important and beautiful of his choral works, 
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Schumann accepted the post of Capellmeister at 
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oratorio on ‘Luther’ was seriously contemplated, 
but never took shape. A Mass (Op. 147) anda 
Requiem (Op. 148) afforded some vent for 
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_ In 1853 a young musician, armed with an 
introduction from Joachim, waited on Schumann. 
The visitor was Brahms, then twenty years old. 
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If George Henry Lewes’s saying that ‘ the whole 
man thinks’ was ever true of anyone, it was true of 
Schumann. There is little or nothing in him of 
that discrepancy between the artist and the man, 
between the inner and the outer life, that astonishes 
us in so many other musicians. It is this that gives 
his letters their peculiar beauty and their touch 
of pathos. With the sole exception of Beethoven, 
no musician has ever laboured so consciously 
to make his art an expression of the best of his 
life, and to make his life worthy of the best 
of his art. He is almost more bent on being 
a good man than on being a good composer. He 
was, in fact, the true child of his epoch—the 
Romanticist epoch that came after Goethe's 
‘Faust ’—acutely aware of the warring tendencies 
in his breast, and eager to resolve that antinomy. 
Bach, we may be fairly sure, or Haydn, or Mocart, 
or Gluck, though they had their spiritual problems, 
were not obsessed by the desire to compose their 
inner and outer worlds into a higher unity, as 
Schumann perpetually was. He was pre-eminently 
introspective, as is sufficiently shown by the mere 
fact that he gave up so much of his life to talking 
about music as well as writing it. In this respect, 
too, he was the symbol of a new order of things in 
music. The older composers, broadly speaking, 
confined themselves to the creative side of their 
art. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven rarely discuss music in general even in 
their letters, and their total contribution to 
criticism or esthetics is negligible. Gluck wrote a 
good deal, but only in defence or elucidation of 
his own work. It is only with the Romanticists 
that a new type appears—that of the composer 
who is also a man of letters; Weber, perhaps, was 
the first of them. Even here distinctions have to 
be made if we would see Schumann in his true 
light. ‘The vivacious and voluminous Hoffmann 
was a literary man with a bent towards music rather 
than a musician turned literary man. Berlioz 
took to journalism mainly for a living, otherwise 
he would hardly have taken up the pen for any 
purpose but to write about himself. Wagner's 
literary work was almost wholly in elucidation of 
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his own ideas and aspirations. Schumann alone 
became a critic because it was an urgent need of 
his to find self-expression in this way. Equally 
strong in him with the impuise to create new 
worlds of his own was the desire to know every- 
thing that was being done by other men, and to 
estimate its worth in terms of principles more 
general than his own bias as a composer. And it 
was in doing this work that he realised that just as 
it is hard to attain harmonious unity of life as a 
man and an artist, so it is hard for the critic to 
resolve into unity the many beings that seem to 
have lodgment in his soul. Some standard of 
judgment obviously must be found if we are not 
to drift helplessly from one work of art to another, 
turning a different face to each; yet how to find 
the standard broad enough and sure enough 
to be applicable to all the art we are called 
upon to judge,—something more than the mere 
temperamental attraction or repulsion of the 
moment ? 

Schumann, like the thoughtful critic he was, 
saw the difficulty. He did not solve the complex 
problem, but he made a move towards the solution 
of it by writing under different pseudonyms. 
‘Florestan’ was his more impulsive and ‘Eusebius’ 
his more reflective self, while ‘ Raro’ was their 
judge and conciliator. It would really be a good 
thing for all critics to practise, for a time, some 
such outward projection of the different elements 
of their personalities. Criticism, in the last resort, 
is the attempt to induce others to see a thing as 
we see it. One important factor in the critic’s 
equipment is the ability to place himself momen- 
tarily at other people’s point of view,—to try to 
understand why they like what he dislikes, and 
vice versa. There is a Florestan and a Eusebius 
in each of us; the difficulty is to find our 
Raro; yet unless Raro has the last word, our 
criticism is not likely to command assent ten or 
twenty years hence. For the ages are the Raro to 
all of us; they score off, as it were, the extreme 
figures from all the contending opinions of one’s 
own time, and find the true equation. The ideal 
critic would be he whose Raro alone spoke in 
public, after his Florestan and Eusebius had fully 
thrashed out their views before him in the quiet of 
his own chamber. When Schumann speaks in his 
own person, it is usually after some such internal 
hearing of both sides. Hence the general 
rightness of his judgments. One’s first impression 
is that he was uncritically lenient towards work 
that we now see to have been of the second class. 
But if we read carefully his remarks upon people 
like Sterndale Bennett, for example, we see that, 
while kindly enthusiastic about the best elements 
in their work, he says against it practically all that 
can be said to-day. He never praises blindly, and 
rarely praises in excess, with the sole exception, 
perhaps, of Mendelssohn—which may probably be 
explained by personal affection and the closeness 
of association of the two men in Leipsic. Nothing 
indeed is more remarkable than the tact of his 
articles ; only those who are daily engaged in 
the difficult business of criticism can appreciate the 


delicate art with which he blends enthusiasm and 
disagreement. His catholicity was as astounding 
as the quickness of his perceptions. Perhaps no 
other German of that day, with Schumann’s 
temperament and in Schumann’s surroundings, 
could have been so sympathetic towards Berlioz, 
and probably no other man could have seized 
so rapidly upon all that was good and all that was 
bad in Berlioz’s art. There is little to-day to add 
to his summing up of the case. He was, indeed, 
singularly sure in his judgments of new art; he 
fastened at once, for example, upon the peculiar 
virtues of men so different from himself and from 
each other as Berlioz, Chopin and Franz. Withall 
his admiration for the classical composers, he was 
perfectly flexible in his ideas of form, even seeing that 
Berlioz’s forms were generally justifiable as the only 
possible outlet for his peculiarly individual ideas, 
He made one or two mistakes over the early Wagner, 
but soon corrected them. His almost infallible 
scent for the right thing was never more clearly 
shown than in the short ‘Neue Bahnen’ article 
that proclaimed the importance of the youthful 
Brahms. His judgments as a rule, indeed, were 
unusually sound. ‘This gives his writings their 
greatest appeal to us to-day; in his own time 
they must have been extraordinarily rich in the 
power of kindling enthusiasm for whatever was 
good in art. For few critics have written so 
lovingly of lovable things ; there is a pure ecstasy 
in his best talk about Schubert or Bach or 
Beethoven that thrills us even now, after the 
lapse of seventy or eighty years. Altogether his 
was a critical faculty of more than usual breadth, 
sanity, and fineness. He had, too, a decided 
literary gift ; many of his phrases are unsurpassable 
for the swiftness and penetrating quality of their 
imagery — his comparison of Beethoven, for 
instance, to ‘a crowned lion with a splinter in 
his paw.’ The form and trappings of some of 
his articles, with their smack of Jean Paul and 
early Romanticism, are now a little antiquated; 
but in substance his critical work as a whole 
is as fresh to-day as when it was written. Of 
all the music-lovers who are celebrating the 
centenary of Schumann this month, it is the 
critics, perhaps, who should think most warmly 
of the master, for it was in his critical work 
that he had the greatest difficulties to face, and 
that he most unmistakably broke fresh ground. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH FOLK-SONG AND ENGLISH 
MUSIC. 


By BoUGHTON. 


There is a certain type of musician who seems 
to think that the greatest musical art occupies its 
position by transcending nationalism. I believe 
the exact reverse to be the case. Any school of 
music must be national before it can be universal, 
even as a man must be well able to understand the 
doings of his own parish before he can realise 
the destinies of the country. ‘The history of music 
affords abundant evidence of the national element 
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his own ideas and aspirations. Schumann alone 
became a critic because it was an urgent need of 
his to find self-expression in this way. Equally 
strong in him with the impuise to create new 
worlds of his own was the desire to know every- 
thing that was being done by other men, and to 
estimate its worth in terms of principles more 
general than his own bias as a composer. And it 
was in doing this work that he realised that just as 
it is hard to attain harmonious unity of life as a 
man and an artist, so it is hard for the critic to 
resolve into unity the many beings that seem to 
have lodgment in his soul. Some standard of 
judgment obviously must be found if we are not 
to drift helplessly from one work of art to another, 
turning a different face to each; yet how to find 
the standard broad enough and sure enough 
to be applicable to all the art we are called 
upon to judge,—something more than the mere 
temperamental attraction or repulsion of the 
moment ? 

Schumann, like the thoughtful critic he was, 
saw the difficulty. He did not solve the complex 
problem, but he made a move towards the solution 
of it by writing under different pseudonyms. 
‘Florestan’ was his more impulsive and ‘Eusebius’ 
his more reflective self, while ‘ Raro’ was their 
judge and conciliator. It would really be a good 
thing for all critics to practise, for a time, some 
such outward projection of the different elements 
of their personalities. Criticism, in the last resort, 
is the attempt to induce others to see a thing as 
we see it. One important factor in the critic’s 
equipment is the ability to place himself momen- 
tarily at other people’s point of view,—to try to 
understand why they like what he dislikes, and 
vice versa. There is a Florestan and a Eusebius 
in each of us; the difficulty is to find our 
Raro; yet unless Raro has the last word, our 
criticism is not likely to command assent ten or 
twenty years hence. For the ages are the Raro to 
all of us; they score off, as it were, the extreme 
figures from all the contending opinions of one’s 
own time, and find the true equation. The ideal 
critic would be he whose Raro alone spoke in 
public, after his Florestan and Eusebius had fully 
thrashed out their views before him in the quiet of 
his own chamber. When Schumann speaks in his 
own person, it is usually after some such internal 
hearing of both sides. Hence the general 
rightness of his judgments. One’s first impression 
is that he was uncritically lenient towards work 
that we now see to have been of the second class. 
But if we read carefully his remarks upon people 
like Sterndale Bennett, for example, we see that, 
while kindly enthusiastic about the best elements 
in their work, he says against it practically all that 
can be said to-day. He never praises blindly, and 
rarely praises in excess, with the sole exception, 
perhaps, of Mendelssohn—which may probably be 
explained by personal affection and the closeness 
of association of the two men in Leipsic. Nothing 
indeed is more remarkable than the tact of his 
articles ; only those who are daily engaged in 
the difficult business of criticism can appreciate the 


delicate art with which he blends enthusiasm and 
disagreement. His catholicity was as astounding 
as the quickness of his perceptions. Perhaps no 
other German of that day, with Schumann’s 
temperament and in Schumann’s surroundings, 
could have been so sympathetic towards Berlioz, 
and probably no other man could have seized 
so rapidly upon all that was good and all that was 
bad in Berlioz’s art. There is little to-day to add 
to his summing up of the case. He was, indeed, 
singularly sure in his judgments of new art; he 
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that proclaimed the importance of the youthful 
Brahms. His judgments as a rule, indeed, were 
unusually sound. ‘This gives his writings their 
greatest appeal to us to-day; in his own time 
they must have been extraordinarily rich in the 
power of kindling enthusiasm for whatever was 
good in art. For few critics have written so 
lovingly of lovable things ; there is a pure ecstasy 
in his best talk about Schubert or Bach or 
Beethoven that thrills us even now, after the 
lapse of seventy or eighty years. Altogether his 
was a critical faculty of more than usual breadth, 
sanity, and fineness. He had, too, a decided 
literary gift ; many of his phrases are unsurpassable 
for the swiftness and penetrating quality of their 
imagery — his comparison of Beethoven, for 
instance, to ‘a crowned lion with a splinter in 
his paw.’ The form and trappings of some of 
his articles, with their smack of Jean Paul and 
early Romanticism, are now a little antiquated; 
but in substance his critical work as a whole 
is as fresh to-day as when it was written. Of 
all the music-lovers who are celebrating the 
centenary of Schumann this month, it is the 
critics, perhaps, who should think most warmly 
of the master, for it was in his critical work 
that he had the greatest difficulties to face, and 
that he most unmistakably broke fresh ground. 
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which has gone to the making of the greatest 
composers. The Chorales out of which Bach’s 
music grew as the branching beauty from a tree- 
trunk, were, in their origin, folk-songs. The 
themes of Haydn’s symphonies are nearly always 
couched in the idiom of folk-music; and some- 
times the master incorporated actual folk-tunes. 
So from national songs sprang the great line of 
symphonic composers ; and even the greatest in 
the fullness of his power did not disdain to use 
simple unadorned folk-melody.* The idiomatic 
relationship between German folk-songs and the 
simpler melodies of Schubert is obvious. Weber’s 
tunes are saturated with the folk-spirit, as has often 
been noted. Even Mendelssohn, cut off as he was 
(by reason of his race) from any _ intimate 
connection with folk-music, even he recognized the 
yital power of the national element: his ‘Italian’ 
and ‘Scotch’ Symphonies are the most notable 
instances of the fact. Wagner, who in musical 
syle was a sort of continuation of Weber, proves 
his stock in his earlier tunest: pieces like the 
Steersman’s song, Senta’s ballad, and the 
Shepherd’s song in ‘Tannhauser,’ offer true 
examples of that naiveté which is the outstanding 
force of folk-music. ‘The compositions of Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky may almost be accepted as the 
apotheoses of Hungarian and Russian folk-song. 

Now in England our musical technic has outrun 
the need for expression. Those men among us 
who are moved by the inborn necessity of their 
natures to express their feelings in musical terms, 
fnd at their disposal the colossal symphonic 
technic which the Germans have slowly developed 
through several generations. But that German 
technic has been evolved from the germ of 
German nationalism, and places the whole force 
of national expression behind the feelings of the 
composer, while the Englishman has little or none 
of that force at his command. ‘The English 
composer has for so long a time been dependent 
upon foreign music that he is apt, not only to use 
its technic, but to echo its feeling as well. 

Twenty years ago the very existence of English 
folk-music was doubted; and certainly there was 
little connection between that music and ‘the art’ 
as then cultivated. Even if the British composer 
felt within him the national mood he would not 
dream of associating it with his ‘art.’ That was 
why the genius of Sullivan was driven in another 
direction. Instead of expressing his Irish feelings 
with a modest and suitable technic, he was 
‘artistically’ constrained to a German technic too 
ponderous for his delicate muse. His ‘Irish’ 
Symphony is a very attenuated Celt smothered in 
the ample folds of a German burgher’s clothing. It 
would have seemed ‘inartistic’ to the musical 
conscience of the time to have ignored that foreign 
technic, and to have been content with less 
ambitious appearances more suited to an 
undeveloped national feeling. But on the other 
hand it is impossible to express a greater feeling 
than exists ; and so Sullivan seems to have come 


* Beethoven in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony.’ 
t Except in ‘ Rienzi,’ where he is deliberately copying an exotic art. 


to the conclusion that his powers were unequal to 
serious work. 

And if the gulf between folk-music and art-music 
yawned wide for the Irish composer, how much 
worse was the position of the average English 
composer who was not even aware of the existence 
of his folk-music{! Luckily for us in these latter 
days, this gulf has at last been bridged. In Elgar 
the spirit of English folk-music has a very real 
life, and has been consistently developed by a 
technic suitable to it. I think the Englishness of 
his music is most clearly seen in ‘Caractacus.’ 
This, of course, is as it should be—mwxs¢ be in 
so true-hearted a composer. Much of the music 
is so closely akin to our folk-songs that we seem to 
breathe the very spirit of our quiet, tender country 
life (see pp. 19-20, 27 seg., especially the Druid 
maiden’s song on pp. 33-43 45 Seg.; 71-723 
88 seg. ; and many another page)—and it is just 
that quiet tenderness which is the salient feature 
of our folk-songs as distinct from our folk-dances. 
And the technic which Elgar has used to develop 
this specifically natural feeling has been the 
indigenous choral technic. He has done great 
work for us, not by expressing his personal feelings 
in all the glory of German methods, but by acting 
as a channel of national feeling, and conveying 
it by those choral means which come so naturally 
and joyfully to our lips. Is it a strange thing that 
music should be great when it has so great a force 
behind it, and so congenial a passage? Is it not 
common sense to sing in the vulgar tongue? 
For the assumption of universalism in music 
is as vain as universalism in language. A great 
poet does his best work in his own national 
tongue, and takes pride in an allusiveness which 
causes his readers to recognize his work as their 
very own—that is the method of Homer, Shake- 
speare, Whitman and the rest of them. It is the 
minor poet who disdains all reference to the village 
pump. So also in music: it is the little musician 
who strives for the far horizon of universalism. 
The great man feels (consciously or unconsciously) 
that his greatness derives from a spirit that lies 
deeper than his individuality, and he knows that 
only by getting into contact with that spirit can he 
do any good work. I am not inferring, and I do 
not believe, that a true school of British music will 
be built up by ‘playing at folk-songs ’—dressing 
them up as overtures, symphonies,§ and the like. 
But I do most earnestly believe that we can only 
get our great music by expressing and developing 
the same national emotional tendencies which, in 
primitive form, are found in folk-songs and folk- 
dances. And a large study of our folk-music will 
help towards this. Universal recognition will come 
afterwards to those who are great enough, as it 
has come to Elgar. But the joy and value of work 
does not lie chiefly in recognition. 


t If we did not know of our own melody it is not surprising that 
the foreigner should be ignorant of it; and I once heard a Russian 
confidently declare that England would never produce a great Composer 
because she had no folk-music of her own. 

§ The symphonies may follow when, as in the cases of Brahms and 
Elgar, the emotional nature has been sufficiently developed to need the 
symphonic structure for its due exposition. 
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which has gone to the making of the greatest 
composers. The Chorales out of which Bach’s 
music grew as the branching beauty from a tree- 
trunk, were, in their origin, folk-songs. The 
themes of Haydn’s symphonies are nearly always 
couched in the idiom of folk-music; and some- 
times the master incorporated actual folk-tunes. 
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ponderous for his delicate muse. His ‘Irish’ 
Symphony is a very attenuated Celt smothered in 
the ample folds of a German burgher’s clothing. It 
would have seemed ‘inartistic’ to the musical 
conscience of the time to have ignored that foreign 
technic, and to have been content with less 
ambitious appearances more suited to an 
undeveloped national feeling. But on the other 
hand it is impossible to express a greater feeling 
than exists ; and so Sullivan seems to have come 
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be built up by ‘playing at folk-songs ’—dressing 
them up as overtures, symphonies,§ and the like. 
But I do most earnestly believe that we can only 
get our great music by expressing and developing 
the same national emotional tendencies which, in 
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help towards this. Universal recognition will come 
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MUSICAL FORM. 
By E. Haroip Davies. 


‘Moreover Form itself must drop into the back- 
ground and become a Avdaen presence rather than an 
obvious and pressing feature.’ (Sir Hubert Parry in 
Grove’s Dictionary—Article on Form.) 


There is, perhaps, nothing new to be said ; it is 
only the old that needs to be newly said, for one is 
continually confronted by the spectacle of people 
quarrelling in wilful perversity over what is ‘form’ 
and what is not ‘form,’ when a realisation of 
the root of the matter would largely allay their 
differences. 

Sometimes it would seem as if the whole casus 
belli between classicists and romanticists, between 
absolutists and programmists, were this same 
question of form. It is at least one of the main 
points of contention, and the future of music is 
conceived as not more a matter of extended tonal 
and harmonic range, of rhythm or orchestral colour, 
than it is a matter of freer forms of expression. 
The ardent advocate of programme-music generaliy 
sees in his opponent a stickler for conventional 
classic forms, and especially for what is called 
‘sonata’ form. ‘The equally zealous admirer of 
the classic school (whatever that may be) can only 
discern in his foeman one who would relegate the 
art to a formless and chaotic state. Yet so great 
a programmist as Richard Strauss assures us that 
in composing he has always musical form in view. 

The misunderstanding surely lies in a wrong 
interpretation of form; in a too mechanical and 
inelastic view of its use. On the other hand, the 
remedy will be found in a firm grasp of essential 


principles, and, if necessary, a merciless scattering 


of inadequate rules, precedents and conventions. 
Principles are eternal ; rules are often so undermined 
with exceptions that they must be forgotten almost 
as soon as they are learned. 

What then is at the root of the question? 
That form is simply order, intelligibility, proportion, 
and nothing more. Chaos is confusing, destructive 
of reason; order is informing, and leaves an 
abiding mental image. These simple attributes of 
form are common to all the arts; but music has 
one distinctive peculiarity which is all its own. 
The art of painting, for example, is stationary, 
self-contained, an ever-present whole ; while music 
is a ceaselessly-moving panorama, a succession of 
momentary impressions, each of which in turn 
displaces the last. 

This distinction calls for special provision, 
hence the fundamental axiom that some kind of 
repetition is the inevitable basis on which form in 
music must rest. If there is to be any permanent 
impress upon the hearer’s mind, if he is to carry 


away any ordered recollection of what he has 


listened to, it can only be secured by reverting, in 
some way or other, to the central interests of 
the work. And even apart from memory, this 
reversion is essential to the appreciation of organic 
unity. Do we not /so& at a picture in precisely 


this way? After first realising its most conspicuous 


features (principal subject), we next examine 
subordinate details (attendant and _ contrastive 
themes), and then as surely does our gaze revert to 
the main figures, but with now a fuller sense of the 
unity and proportion of the whole. 

Granted then this principle of repetition as 
fundamental, the need for confras?, relief, must be 
enunciated as the second axiom. ‘There is a dual 
necessity in this. By mere repetition, ie, 
reiteration of the same thing, the brain is soon 
wearied, physically depleted ; the power of thought 
and perception being alike destroyed. On this 
count alone, contrast is the imperative demand for 
recreation, mental restoration. But it is also the 
chief means of perception; we realise a thing 
almost wholly by virtue of comparison with its 
surroundings, and apart from this there can be 
no intelligent realisation. Furthermore, in the 
whole range of Art the degrees of contrast are also 
the degrees of expression. 

On the other hand, contrast which is too violent, 
too sudden, provokes a sense of incongruity, 
sometimes of ludicrous inconsistency and in- 
harmony of style. ‘To contrast therefore must be 
added the sense of proportion, the instinct for 
fitness, as ever-presiding arbiters over all forms. 

With these two axioms in hand, plus the 
instinct for proportion, that which Sir Hubert Parry 
calls ‘primary form,’ Ze., statement, contrast, 
re-statement (A B A), would appear to be sufficient 
for all practical purposes. It embraces the whole 
psychology of musical structure ; it is simple—as 
truth itself; elastic, capable of illimitable extension, 
the eternal parent of all succeeding varieties. 

It would be difficult in this short space to show 
how the statement (A) might be simple or complex, 
of single or dual (binary) aspect ; to show how the 
contrast (B) might be development or episode; 
to argue whether the re-statement (A) should be 
partial, complete, exact or varied; or, for that 
matter, how many re-statements, variants or 
contrasts there should be. Nor is it possible at 
this juncture to discuss the much-vexed question 
of key-relationship, that perpetually shifting ground 
—the very quicksand of perishing pedants. 

Ceaseless growth is the order of evolution. Laws 
are few, but manifestations are countless ; and in 
Art, as in Nature, the spheres of operation can 
never be compassed. 

Then let the bounds of our art, both tonal and 
formal, be enlarged to the uttermost extent, s0 
long as we retain and clearly discern, first, the 
principle of conservation, on which the human 
mind may rest ; secondly, the principle of contrast, 
which is the sole light of perception ; and lastly, 
the sense of proportion, which is the true source 
of artistic joy and ultimate perfection. 

Surely all can agree here. 


Mr. Herbert Whittaker, whose public reputation has been 
made chiefly by his achievements in connection with the 
Blackpool Glee and Madrigal Society, has been appointed 
conductor of the North Staffordshire and District Choral 
Society and of the Manchester Vocal Society. His friends 
will all wish him success in these responsible posts. 
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Occasional Wotes. 


Birmingham has happily solved one of its difficulties 
by appointing Mr. Henry J. Wood as conductor of 
the festival. Our national amour-propre is not so well 
fattered by the appointment of Herr Emil Mlynarski 
ys conductor of the Choral and Orchestral Union 
concerts at Glasgow, although we recognise his 
abilities and wish him success. A third new appoint- 
ment of significance is that of Mr. Albert Coates to 
the conductorship at the Imperial Opera House, 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Coates has been musically 
educated abroad, but his parentage is English. 
Although only twenty-eight years of age he has been 
conductor at Elberfeld, assistant to Schuch at Dresden, 
and principal conductor of the Mannheim Opera 
House. His career will be watched with interest. 


Musical critics are like worms, they are very patient 
and long-suffering, and they can turn. Necessity 
recently compelled a group of unhappy scribes to 
attend a performance of ‘La Sonnambula.’ Below 
we quote their various forms of ‘turning’ : 

Rarely can an opera quite so supremely ridiculous as ‘ La 
Sonnambula’ have been put upon the stage. The childish- 
ness of the plot, and the sheer inanity of the music combine, 
indeed, to give it a right to the title of the silliest opera in 
the world—and yet we tolerate it at the beginning of the 
twentieth century Zhe Giode. 

The revival of ‘La Sonnambula’ is also of purely personal 
ignificance. Nothing but the fiat of a prima donna would 
bing it into the repertory at this time of day. There is 
wdoubted power in the closing scene, but one has to yawn 
though three acts of tedious action and melodious nothing 
toget to it.— Zhe Observer. 

The days are long past when the saccharine allurements of 
works like ‘ La Sonnambula’ were supposed to endanger the 
secess of works of greater dramatic force ; and there is no 
longer any conceivable reason why they should not be given 
as long as there are sopranos with high E flats available, and 
opera-goers who like to renew the pleasures of their youth, 
or to realize what it was that charmed their grandparents. — 
The Times. 

As one witnessed the performance of ‘ La Sonnambula’ 
atCovent Garden last night, one could not help wondering 
whether, even in its palmiest days, there was ever anyone 
who took the piece seriously. — 7he Daztly Graphic. 

Irreverent New Yorkers have the saying that ‘in the 

midst of life we are in—Brooklyn.’ In something of the 
same spirit one might observe that in the twentieth century 
one is still exposed to the risks of hearing ‘ La Sonnambula.’ 
The faded old work was trotted out again yesterday for the 
benefit of Madame Tetrazzini and her admirers, and seemed, 
if possible, more faded and tawdry than ever.  Bellini’s 
work deals with the problem of a sleep-walker, but a still 
more serious one for most is the task of keeping awake while 
the work is being performed. There are surely few works 
whose soporific qualities are greater. As a cure for insomnia 
itshould prove invaluable. What strikes one always about 
these old Italian works, which are supposed to be so full of 
melody, is their extraordinary poverty in this very particular. 
There are melodies of a kind, but they are all so tame and 
characterless that they go for little or nothing.—7he 
Westminster Gazette. 
_Covent Garden looked more itself last night as far as the 
sie of the audience was concerned, but besides the strange- 
ness of so many black dresses there was a curious effect 
which was not at first to be analysed. It was simply that, 
although many of the women wore diamond necklaces, not 
one had a tiara. What is Covent Garden on a Tetrazzini or 
Melba night without tiaras? This may seem a trivial 
observation, but really a musical critic cannot be expected to 
listen seriously to Bellini’s poor music. It is so dull, and 
there is really nothing for the soprano to sing until the last 
Act.— The Daily News. 


Others bore their sufferings with greater patience. 
Their turn is to come. 


A contemporary recently reviewed new editions of 
some of Wagner’s operas, and quoted the remarks 
of an English critic made over half-a-century ago 
with reference to ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ to 
the effect that the public, in deference to their own ears, 
will not accept them. Our contemporary goes on to 
say, with truth, that the public had accepted them, and 
now popular editions of Wagner’s operas are being 
issued. But popular editions of three of Wagner’s 
operas have been on sale for many years. Novello 
& Co. issued ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ in 1872, 
and‘ The Flying Dutchman’ in 1877, all with English 
translations. 


At Halberstadt, near Magdeburg, on June 8, Io 
and 12, three special performances of Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger’ were given, with Herr van Rooy 
as Hans Sachs. For so small a town as Halberstadt 
(the population is only 46,000) this is in itself 
remarkable, but the second performance was given 
free of charge for the benefit of the poorer classes. 
On this occasion the audience was presented with a 
programme containing an explanation of Wagner's 
chef d’ceuvre. The project was made possible largely 
through the generosity of a local music-lover, 
Geheimrath Dr. Kehr. 


Ought there not to be a speed limit imposed upon 
pianolas as well as upon motor-cars? One of our 
contributors complains bitterly of the annoyance caused 
by his neighbours racing their instruments and playing 
Chopin’s ‘Funeral March’ (the ‘popular number’ 
just now) like a schottische. Some people would say 
that this is a natural result of the speed at which we 
live, but we ourselves are more inclined to think it a 
natural part of the English character to treat music 
like Christopher Sly treated the play: ‘’Tis a very 
excellent piece of work, madam lady: would ’twere 
done !’ 


Regarding motor-horns, now. There is going to be 
serious trouble if these develop any further. Notes 
high and low one can bear; trumpet and bassoon 
quality one submits to; even the imitation of a post- 
horn is no worse than the real thing. But now that 
they have invaded the domain of harmony and utilised 
triads, both consonant and dissonant, musicians may 
well take the alarm. Already we hear of one which 
plays the ‘ Hoyo-toho!’ phrase from Wagner’s 

Valkyrie,’ and another which gives the opening of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. From_ these 
beginnings the appropriation of longer phrases is only 
a step, and we expect to hear shortly all the prominent 
themes, both melodic and harmonic, from the 
‘Nibelung’s Ring.’ Now mark our words! Should 
this come about, the downfall of Wagner (or any other 
composer so vulgarized) in public estimation will be 
swift and certain. How can one be thrilled by the 
opening of ‘Tristan,’ for instance, if its noble 
harmonies are associated with an_ evil-smelling 
machine impatient of control and alarming the 
pedestrian with its brazen voice? The foreign living 
composer will perhaps be protected by his Union, but 
the popular English musician—if there is one—will 
weakly say ‘here is fame’! and then find his mistake 
too late. You smile. Very well; you will see !’ 


Beethoven took interest in English politics, and in 
one of his letters, written in French, he mentions 
having read a notice of a work of his in the ‘ gazette 
anglaise nommée Morning cronigle.’ Whether, 
however, he was a constant reader of English 
newspapers we cannot say. But of the gifted 
composer, Robert Schumann, the centenary of 
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Occasional Wotes. 
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a step, and we expect to hear shortly all the prominent 
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‘Nibelung’s Ring.’ Now mark our words! Should 
this come about, the downfall of Wagner (or any other 
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swift and certain. How can one be thrilled by the 
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harmonies are associated with an_ evil-smelling 
machine impatient of control and alarming the 
pedestrian with its brazen voice? The foreign living 
composer will perhaps be protected by his Union, but 
the popular English musician—if there is one—will 
weakly say ‘here is fame’! and then find his mistake 
too late. You smile. Very well; you will see !’ 


Beethoven took interest in English politics, and in 
one of his letters, written in French, he mentions 
having read a notice of a work of his in the ‘ gazette 
anglaise nommée Morning cronigle.’ Whether, 
however, he was a constant reader of English 
newspapers we cannot say. But of the gifted 
composer, Robert Schumann, the centenary of 
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whose birth was celebrated last month, a 
letter has recently been published, and for the 
first time, in Dre Musik. It was written in 


1830 and addressed to Emilie, wife of his brother 
Julius. In it he says:—‘The French is going on 
capitally. I read every day the Comstitutione/, and the 
Journal des Débats (also the English 7imes).’ The 
ulius mentioned in the letter and his elder brother 
<duard were inheritors of the book firm founded 
by their father. 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the 
Kaiserl. Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, which takes place in 1912, the Society has 
decided to offer a prize of 10,000 Kronen (about £400) 
for a work for mixed chorus and orchestra (with or 
without solo voices). The poem on which the 
composition is founded must not have a_ political 
tendency. It may be written in any language, but 
if it is not in the German language a German 
translation must be provided. The competition is 
open to composers of all nationalities, but no 
composer may send in more than one work. It must 
be unpublished, and not previously performed in 
public. A copy of the score, wot the original 
manuscript, should be sent. In forwarding MSS., 
the usual conditions should be observed— iz., the 
work should be provided with a motto or zom de plume, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope with the motto 
or nom de plume written outside, and containing the 
name and address of the competitor. The compositions 
to be sent at composers’ risk and expense. The 
last day for sending in works is May 1, 1912. The 
manuscript of the prize work becomes the property 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde and the Society 
has the right of first performance, which is to take 
place during the season of 1912-13, as well as of 
subsequent repetitions. Otherwise the work remains 
the composer’s property. The following gentlemen 
have kindly consented to act as adjudicators in the 
competition — Dr. Karl Goldmark, composer 
(Vienna); Dr. Robert Hirschfeld, musical critic 
(Vienna); Geheimrath Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, 
Principal of the Kénigliche Hochschule (Berlin) ; 
Dr. Dan de Lange, Director of the Conservatoire 
(Amsterdam); Herr Ferdinand Léwe, Conductor 
(Vienna Concertverein); Herr Gustav Mahler, 
composer (Vienna) ; and Herr Franz Schalk, Conductor 
at the Imperial Opera (Vienna). On inquiry, the 
Directors of the Kénigl. Kaiserl. Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna will forward, free of cost, 
any further information. 


It will be seen from a statistical abstract recently 
issued by the Board of Trade, that our imports of 
musical instruments and accessories are declining in 
number and value. The following is the statement 


made : 
Imports from all Imports (consignments) 
countries. from Germany. 
Pianos :— Number Number £ 
1906... 22,827 706,244 20,463 621,499 
1907 22,101 677,405 20,319 615,414 
1908 19,932 614,723 18,262 554,824 
13,687 569,250 16,961 505,083 
Organs and harmoniums :—* 
1 ee 8,004 114,086 .. .. 1,492 
1907 7,518 100,843 .. 66 1,542 
1908 6,622 62 926 
26. «0 4,979 as 4! 909 
Other musical instruments :— 
1906. 371,979 97,075 330,701 57,714 
1907 366,603 738,549 327,250 50,216 
1908 390,120 72,200 355,625 48,270 
1909 «. 412,970 333,349 46,507 
Musical instrument parts :— 
119,778 


* Organs cannot be distinguished from harmoniums. 


| his sister Nannerl used to play. 


The preliminary announcements of the programmes 
for the Gloucester musical festival, which will take 
place from September 6 to 9 inclusive, are as follows: 
Tuesday morning, Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ overture 
and ‘Elijah’; evening, a new orchestral work specially 
written for the festival by Dr. Vaughan Williams 
and Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ Wednesday 
morning, Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Beyond these voices 
there is peace,’ Elgar’s Symphony, and a new work 
for Organ and Orchestra by Basil Harwood ; also 
Brahms’s Rhapsodie for alto solo and male voices, 
and Goetz’s ‘ By the waters of Babylon’ ; evening (in 
the Shire Hall), Parry’s ‘Ode to music’ and Dr. Herber; 
Brewer’s new Suite for chorus and orchestra, ‘Summer 
sports,’ composed for the festival. Thursday morning, 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklirung’ and Verdj’s 
‘Requiem,’ Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony, and 
C. H. Lloyd’s motet ‘The righteous live for evermore’: 
evening, a new choral work by Granville Bantock and 
the ‘Hymn of Praise.’ Friday morning, the ‘ Messiah 
The usual opening service will take place in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, September 4. Sir Edward 
Elgar, Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Dr. Harwood, Dr. Brewer, Dr. Lloyd and Mr. Granville 
Bantock will conduct their own compositions, and 
Dr. A. Herbert Brewer will, as usual, be the conductor. 
in-chief of the festival. 


Some of the musical instruments which belonged to 
great composers have been preserved, and among 
them are promipent: Handel’sdouble-harpsichord, now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; Beethoven's piano- 
forte presented to him by Mr. Thomas Broadwood; and 
the spinet and ‘grand’ pianoforte on which Mozartand 
On the other hand, 
of valuable instruments which belonged to Bach, 
there is, however, no trace. And what indeed became 
of the organ, the double spinet, the single spinet, 
which ‘according to her husband’s desire,’ Purcell’s 
widow gave to her son Edward ? 


An article entitled ‘L’Alto de Mozart,’ recently 
published in Ze Guide Musical, gives an interesting 
account of an instrument which once belonged to 
Mozart. As a boy he played the violin, but in 
1777 his father, in a letter, expressed a fear that 
he was neglecting his practice. Mozart, in fact, in 
later years preferred the viola. In 1785, when his 
father visited Vienna, we read of the last three of the 
six quartets dedicated to Haydn being tried over 
at Mozart’s house, Haydn himself being leader, 
Dittersdorf and Vanhall second violin and violoncello, 
respectively, while Mozart played the viola. The 
‘alto’ (or tenor as it is named in England) mentioned 
in the Guide Musical article, was probably the very 
one on which the composer played at the performance 
just mentioned. After his death it became the property 
of Dr. Zizius, Professor at the Vienna University, 
and when he died in 1826 it was sold to Professor 
Leopold Jansa, a member of the Imperial Chapel at 
Vienna. Lord Wentworth, who afterwards became 
Count Lovelace, was a pupil and friend of this 
distinguished composer, and he bought it in 1875 from 
Jansa’s widow. Finally it was acquired last year from 
the Countess Lovelace by Mr. Edward Speyer, the 
writer of the article mentioned, and in it he gives 
documentary evidence which leaves no doubt as to 
the instrument having belonged to the persons 
mentioned. On the label inside is the following : 
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translation must be provided. The competition is 
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he was neglecting his practice. Mozart, in fact, in 
later years preferred the viola. In 1785, when his 
father visited Vienna, we read of the last three of the 
six quartets dedicated to Haydn being tried over 
at Mozart’s house, Haydn himself being leader, 
Dittersdorf and Vanhall second violin and violoncello, 
respectively, while Mozart played the viola. The 
‘alto’ (or tenor as it is named in England) mentioned 
in the Guide Musical article, was probably the very 
one on which the composer played at the performance 
just mentioned. After his death it became the property 
of Dr. Zizius, Professor at the Vienna University, 
and when he died in 1826 it was sold to Professor 
Leopold Jansa, a member of the Imperial Chapel at 
Vienna. Lord Wentworth, who afterwards became 
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Why does disaster so constantly attend on novelists 
who venture to introduce musical topics? Here is 
Miss Marjorie Bowen, whose ‘ Viper of Milan’ and 
more recent work, ‘I will maintain,’ show a familiarity 
with the periods described which is little short of 
yonderful in so young a writer, but who is no more able 
than the rest to avoid misfortune when she somewhat 
needlessly introduces musical details. In her recent 


hook the hero, William of Orange—our William III. 
_is represented as attending a ball in the Binnenhof at 
the Hague, his age at the time being given as seventeen. 
As he was born in 1650, this brings us to the year 
1667. During the evening ‘the violins struck up the 
Sarabande from Campz/a’s “ Tancréde.”’ Camprais no 
doubt intended, and the error in the name 1s simply a 
misprint which may be forgiven, but Campra was born 
in 1660, and was therefore only seven years old at that 
time, and moreover ‘ Tancréde,’ as a matter of fact, was 
not produced till 1702—z.e., thirty-five years later, which 
was actually the date of William’s death. A few 
pages further we read : ‘the next dance was a minuet 
by Sully . called “Le Temple de la Paix.”’ 
Sully should of course be Lully, and is another case 
ofcareless proof-reading ; but here again Miss Bowen 
isout of her reckoning by eighteen years, for the work in 
question did not appear till 1685. It is no shame, 
even to a well-read musician, to have no acquaintance 
wih the works of Campra, but having resolved by 
some mysterious principle of selection to bring in his 
name, it is curious that the author should not have 
consulted one of the many available works of reference, 
and thus avoided error. 


A portrait of Schumann was given in our issue for 
November, 1905, in connection with an article on 
the composer’s music in England which appeared in 
that number. 


THE VEIL. 


Dr. COWEN’S NEW CHORAL WORK FOR THE 
CARDIFF FESTIVAL, SEPTEMBER, I9IO. 


It will be matter of interest to the promoters of 
musical festivals and the leading choral societies 
throughout the Empire to know that Dr. Cowen 
has completed a choral work of great importance and 


pe. 

The former essays of the composer in this form 
of composition, amongst which may be mentioned 
‘The Rose Maiden’ (1870, when he was eighteen 
years of age), ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘ The Water Lily’ 
and ‘St. John’s eve,’ have all enjoyed vogue, and have 
exhibited his flow of melody and welcome lucidity. 
Itis generally agreed that his somewhat neglected 
setting of Collins's ‘Ode to the passions,’ which 
was produced at the Leeds festival in 1898, revealed 
a great development of his talent. But unless we are 
much mistaken his new work will be pronounced to 
excel all his previous achievements. The idiom in 
which it is cast in order to express the mysticism and 
sublimity of the poem, is one not previously employed 
by the composer. But it seems natural enough. 

The new work is a setting of portions of Robert 
Buchanan’s profound and powerful poem, entitled 
‘The Book of Orm,’ which was published in 1870. 
In view of the difficulty of finding subjects of sufficient 
breadth and intensity for choral treatment, it is not 
a little remarkable that this deeply significant poem 
with its magnificent and thrilling diction has escaped 
attention for so long. 

€ 


The ‘ Book of Orm’ is in brief an apologia for or a 
vindication of the ways of God to men. Its scope is 
indicated by the mottoes fixed by Buchanan at the 
head of his book. They are as follows : 


This also we humbly beg,—that Human things may not 
prejudice such as are Divine, neither that from the unlocking 
of the Gates of Sense, and the kindling of a greater Natural 
Light, anything of incredulity or intellectual might may arise 
in our minds towards DivINE MyYsTERIES.—‘ Students’ 
Prayer,’ Bacon. ; 


To vindicate the ways of God to man.—Milton. 


God’s Mystery will I vindicate, the Mystery of the Veil 
and of the Shadow ; yea, also Death and Sorrow, God's 
divine Angels on all earths ; and I will vindicate the Soul, 
that the Soul may vindicate the Flesh; and all these things 
shall vindicate Evil, proving God’s mercy to His creatures, 
great and small.—A rune found in the starlight. 


The poem is in eight sections, but only portions of 
seven are drawn upon by the composer. The 
prelude is entitled ‘ The book of visions seen by Orm 
the Celt,’ and contains the lines : 


O brother, hold me by the hand, and hearken, 
For these things I shall phrase are thine and mine, 
And all men’s—all are seeking for a sign. 


These words are sung by the solo baritone as an 
introduction to Part I. They are preceded by a 
striking chordal theme, which is used and developed 
significantly : 


Molto lento. @ = 50. 
bis. 


Part I. (The Veil woven) which has for its text the 
following lines 


How God in the leginning drew 
Over His face the Veil of blue, 
Wherefore no soul of mortal race 
Hath ever look’d upon the Face. 


commences with a chorus to the words 
In the beginning, 
Ere man grew, 
The Veil was woven 
Bright and blue ; 


. 


which is introduced by these mysterious chords : 


Molto Andante sostenuto. =58. 
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Later the following theme occurs : 
espress. 


No. 3. 
=. 


Ped. * 
A powerful climax is made at the words: 
Evermore hoping, 
Evermore seeking, 
Nevermore guessing 
The Master so near. 


An Evangel, ‘whom God loved deep,’ touched at the 
grief of mortals, groping, weeping and ‘blundering 
onward from race to race,’ asks: ‘ Were it not better, 
once and for ever, to unveilthe Face?’ This (a tenor 
solo) is introduced by the following passage : 


No. 4. ~ 


- 
God answers: ‘Not yet ! Much is to remember, Much 
to forget, and a short tranquil chorus to the words : 
And, with eyes tear-clouded 
He gazed through the luminous 
Star in-wrought, beautiful, 
Folds of the Veil. 


ends the first section of Part I. 


The second section, entitled ‘ Earth the mother,’ has 
an instrumental introduction which begins thus : 


No. s. Poco Allegretto ma tranquillo, o=68. 


and the words for some time are given to a soprano 
soloist, and afterwards the chorus, as Mankind, the 
children of the Mother Earth, cry out to the empty 
air: 

Father of mortals, 

Art Thou there? 


This despairing appeal is answered from the thunder- 
cloud in a choral climax of great intensity : 

I am God the Maker! 

I am God the Master ! 

I am God the Father ! 


But although the Master ‘made sign on sign,’ the 
peeple heard not, the people saw not : 

Earth and her children 

Were deaf and blind. 

While, over them, dreaming, 

Deepen’d the luminous 

Star in-wrought, beautiful 

Folds of the wondrous Veil. 


Part II. is entitled ‘The Dream of the World without 
Death,’ and has for its motto the following words ; 


Songs of corruption, woven thus, 

With tender thoughts and tremulous, 
Sitting with a solemn face 

Jn an island burying-place, 

While weary waves broke sad and slow 
Oer weedy wastes of sand below, 

And stretch’d on every side of me 

The rainy grief of the gray sea. 


The music here becomes of deep interest. The 
Watcher at the Deathbed (baritone solo) sings guasi 
vecit. a Phantasy, and then falls into a dream— 
‘the Dream of the World without Death.’ This js 
associated with a ¢remo/o theme : 


Poco pit odagio. 44- 


A Maestosé choral section, introduced by a striking 
ascending passage : 


culminates in a thrilling climax. The words are 


The Master on His throne 
Openeth now the seventh seal of wonder, 
And beckoneth back the angel men name Death. 


The vision continues, still allied to a choral setting; 
the dreamer recounts the effect of the imagined 
decree on Mankind : 


And the world shrieked, and the summer time was bitter, 
And men and women feared the air behind them ; 
And for lack of its green graves the world was hateful. 


No comfort in the slow farewell, 

Nor gentle shutting of belovéd eyes ; 

There were no sweet green graves to sit and muse on, 
Till grief should grow a summer meditation, . . . 
Nothing but sudden parting—and a blankness. 


A mother (contralto) bewails the sudden snatching 
of her little ones. Her deeply emotional music 1s 
introduced by a theme of much charm : 


No. 9. 


With this impressive passage the First Part ends. 
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she exclaims that their mouths 
Blew rosebuds to the rosebuds, and their eyes 
Looked violets at the violets, and their hair 
Made sunshine in the sunshine, and their passing 
Left a pleasure in the dewy leaves behind them ; 
And suddenly my little son looked upward, 
And his eyes were dried like dewdrops ; and his going 


Was like a blow of fire upon my face. 


A few solemn chords 


precede the poignant utterance 


And my little son was gone. 


The Watcher awakes, and realises that he has but 
dreamed. He cries: 
O unseen Sender of Corruption, 


I bless Thee for the wonder of Thy mercy, 
Which softeneth the mystery and the parting. 


This streams into a choral refrain to the same 
words, and the first section of Part II. comes to an 
imposing conclusion. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FUNCTION OF ART. 
By FREDERICK CHARLES BAKER, 


The function of Art lies in its adaptability to suggest 
the spiritual and the ideal. Unless the salient principal 
quality of an art-product exhibits a clear zesthetic ideal, 
itsclaim to be designated as a work of art cannot be 
justified. Therefore, when in painting, music, or 
sculpture, we gain nothing but amusement or pleasing 
sensations, we may definitely conclude that we are 
not in the environment of Art at all. The essential 
character of Art—as in painting, for instance—is first 
to eliminate the crude and ugly, and secondly to 
aggrandize all component parts of beauty, and present 
them in such a manner as to suggest some synthetical 
ideal, so that we may learn to perceive not only the 
beauty of holiness but also the holiness of beauty. 

Ideals may be suggested to us either by beauty of 
form, colour, or sound. If by beauty of sound, then 
itis by means of music, which proves that its special 
function is not merely to charm the auditory nerve, 
but to enhance the elements of our finer nature and 
elevate our minds with noble ideas. In other words, 
itis the mission of music to supply our consciousness 
with mystic presentations, so that our cerebral activity 
abounds in rich and beautiful thoughts which will 
predominate over our animal tendencies and leave 
our volitional powers more firm to ‘eschew evil and 
do good.’ It is this attribute of a composition, or the 
want of it, that determines whether such a composition 
shall stand as a work of Art or not. No amount of 
contrapuntal ingenuity or polyphonic complexity can 
compensate for the lack of essence of character in a 
composition. Hence for this reason there is such a 
thing as right and wrong in the morale of music, 
80 that it is essential to have it classified in order 

t the inexperienced, when asking for bread, shall 
not be given a stone. 


When music has nothing for its recommendation 
but rhythm and an inane melody, it is of little use 
for enhancing our finer feelings, for such music as 
this acts mainly upon the motor and sensory nerves 
only, and may be said to truly serve the flesh more 
than the spirit. Rhythm, although an essential 
element of music, must not be the swum bonum 
of its character, for rhythm at most can only appeal 
to our emotional faculties, as it does even to animals. 
Evidence to prove this dictum abounds in the form 
of so-called dance music, where the rhythm is very 
marked and conspicuous by its preponderance. Music 
of this class affects our heart pulsations so that we 
feel light-hearted and excitable, but from such music 
we do not gain noble thoughts nor the inclination to 
aspire to better things, for the simple reason that 
such music does not embody a noble thought or 
representative idea. Hence it is impossible to assign 
to this species of music any art-form that can be 
worthily called Art. 

What is known as sentimental music also lacks the 
essential qualities of Art for similar reasons. Music ot 
this type obtains sympathy with our nerves of sensi- 
bility, and thereby aftects our sentiments to such a 
degree that our emotions degenerate into mere 
sentimentality. Sentimentality is so injurious to our 
strength of character that great care must be taken 
not to encourage it—that is, if we would avoid having 
a weak, maudlin, and ignoble temperament, rather 
than one which is strong, royal, and self-contained. 
If music is to be considered as the exponent of the 
moral ideal as well as the zxsthetic ideal, it must 
suggest something more than mere sentimentality, or 
its asset to a nation will be in strict conflict with the 
object of Art altogether, for it would tend to encourage 
a nation of effeminate and hysterical erotomaniacs 
rather than a nation of sane, healthy, level-headed 
men, and the function of Art, rather than suggesting the 
spiritual and ideal, would find its réle as the handmaid 
of degeneration. 

Hence it is only that which is known as ‘classical 
music’ that can claim consideration in the function of 
Art. This kind of music acts not only on the motor 
and sensory nerves, but simultanedusly on the 
intelligence as well, and is conspicuous by its very 
character—it allows sensuousness, but never sensuality ; 
intellectuality, but not pedantry ; sentiment, but not 
sentimentality. Its function, therefore, is obvious, for 
it must tend to strengthen our weakness, sober our 
lives, and so help us to cultivate what Tennyson so 
well expresses as ‘self-reverence, self-knowledge and 
self-control.’ Through the media of melody and 
harmony the composer expresses his ideas, and by his 
consummate art excites our sense of beauty, so that we 
gain from his composition some spiritual significance 
or moral ideals. 

‘Fine Art, says Ruskin, ‘is that in which the hand, 
the heart, and the head go together. Greatness of Art 
consists first in earnest and intense seizing of natural 
facts; then the ordering these facts by strength of 
human intellect, so as to make them for all who look 
upon them to the utmost serviceable, memorable and 
beautiful. And thus great Art is nothing else than the 
type of a strong and noble life.’ Real Art, then, 
whether as classical music, painting, or sculpture, 
reveals beauty, not only as a phenomenal substance 
but as a spirit, for in the finite we behold the Infinite, 
and in the visible the Invisible. If the plastic arts 
can suggest beauty through concrete forms, music can 
suggest, by its subtle allusiveness, many inexpressible 
and transcendental ideals, and for this reason a place 
is assigned to it in our forms of public worship, 
because of its efficacy in quickening the pneuma, or 
God-consciousness within us. ‘It is,’ as Plato says, 
‘the essence of order, and leads to all that is good, 
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compensate for the lack of essence of character in a 
composition. Hence for this reason there is such a 
thing as right and wrong in the morale of music, 
80 that it is essential to have it classified in order 

t the inexperienced, when asking for bread, shall 
not be given a stone. 


When music has nothing for its recommendation 
but rhythm and an inane melody, it is of little use 
for enhancing our finer feelings, for such music as 
this acts mainly upon the motor and sensory nerves 
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just, and beautiful, of which it is the invisible, but 
nevertheless dazzling, passionate and eternal form.’ 
In other words, ‘it is,’ as Carlyle says, ‘a kind of 
inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite and lets us for moments gaze 
into it.’ 

This beauty in form, order and proportion, whether 
conveyed to us through sculpture, music, or painting, 
is intended to arouse in us that admiration for 
‘whatsoever things are lovely and whatsoever things 
are pure,’ and this—and this alone—is the function of 
Art. Founded on the laws of order itself, Art collects 
beauty in form and proportion, and under different 
arrangements presents to our senses some essential 
character, and consequently some leading idea— 
according to the artist’s conception—so that through 
this vision we see the world as it really is—full of 
grandeur, flooded with beauty, and pervaded with 
mystery—a mystery which is the manifestation of that 


Sublime Presence, the presence of the Eternal and | 


the Infinite. 


THE ART OF THE ORGAN PROGRAMME. 
By SYDNEY GREW. 


Some few months ago I had the privilege of 
publishing* an article on ‘The organ as a solo 
instrument.’ In the course of my remarks I spoke 
of the inartistic nature (as judged by ordinary canons) 
of the average organ-recital programme, and drew 
attention to the fact that this was one of the reasons 
why the organ recital failed to attract musicians in 
general. This is a point of so much importance as to 
call for further and separate consideration. The 
whole question of real art in the organ programme, as 
elsewhere, lies in a certain unity—a unity that serves 
to knit everything into a cohesive totality. This is 
one of the main principles that hall-mark the artist ; 
yet it is the one most flagrantly ignored by the organist. 
But for a certain circumstance to be noted later, this 
would induce one to affirm that the organist is 
fundamentally inartistic. Such a statement, indeed, 
is not infrequently made ; and, granting the truth of 
the theory that a man’s artistic nature (or his lack of it) 
is shown most clearly and conclusively in his drawing 
up of a programme, it is hard to controvert it. We 
only need to glance at the published particulars of 
organ concerts to see how far this form of musical 
performance falls away from the right path. The 
main characteristics of a satisfactory programme are 
obvious, but they are broken by organists on every 
hand. Organists recognise that variety is necessary, 
for without variety there comes monotony, least artistic 
of things; but these musicians forget that changes 
must only be partial, that they should never deviate 
into violent contrast. The degree of contrast needed 
is similar to that found in paintings: here one figure 
is placed in opposition to another in order to give it 
greater effect, and in music one piece is set in 
opposition to another in order to enhance its beauty 
and impressiveness. If the contrast of the two pieces 
is so great as to obliterate the effect of the first, a 
most serious artistic blunder is made, and a step taken 
backwards instead of forwards. I shall refer to this 
point, using actual published examples, in the second 
part of this article ; but here I may add the remark 
that there is altogether too much unsteadiness of | 
emotional force in the average organ programme, 
with the inevitable consequence that the chief value of 
the thing becomes of none effect. 


*In the London Musical Opinion for July, 1909. 


A unity of aim and of idea should run through the 
whole list of pieces, marshalling means to an end. |p 
musical art the biggest and the smallest things are 
governed by the same primary laws ; there is a climax 
in both the hymn-tune and in the symphony, ang 
everything is designed to work towards the poin: 
aimed for. In the organ recital this point is the 
providing of a succession of musical emotions ; and sp 
the thing to be avoided as the plague is the 
conveying of a hotch-potch of contradictory impres. 
sions out of which nothing of permanent value cap 
possibly arise. It is a melancholy fact, however, tha 
instinctive principles of this kind are often broken, 
not only by organists, but also by other more 
favourably situated musicians. A perfectly satisfactory 
programme can perhaps be offered only by an artis, 
working alone, or at the most by two working 
together. In the case of a ‘miscellaneous’ concert itis 
entirely out of the question except when some guiding 
spirit exercises supreme authority ; and in the case of 
the ‘star’ concert it is ever harder of attainment, for 
when a great artist is accompanied by a number of 
smaller personalities the work of the latter is scarcely 
regarded as serious, and artistic unity is not to be 
expected among stop-gaps and sandwiches. Things 
are different in the orchestral concert ; and the organist, 
the vocalist and the pianist can also achieve perfection 
in the same way. 

But it is clear that of all musical functions that 
remain in one pair of hands the organ recital is the 
worst in this respect. It almost seems that no sense 
of the deep, inner nature of music has been vouchsafed 
the averagg organ player, he shows so much 
insensitiveness to the interrelationship of pieces. No 
art in performance can make a string of compositions 
satisfactory if their order is so clumsy as to cause a 
jar even in the reading ; and one feels almost as much 
pain —though not so much excitement — in reading 
a list of organ recital programmes as in reading a 
month’s record of crimes. The critical observer can 
very accurately appraise the value of an artist by 
studying the order of his programmes, since ne high- 
souled, thoughtful artist makes many errors in this 
direction, proof of this theory lying in what is to be 
seen of the work of performers like Richter, Elena 
Gerhardt and Leonard Borwick. There is only one 
thing that seems to explain the general inability of the 
organist to read in his music its underlying emotional 
idea, and in it we perhaps see the cause of this serious 
failing. 

I refer to the widespread habit of organists of 
neglecting the higher branches of their art for the 
shallower details of displaying their own agility and 
the variety and resources of their wonderful instrument 
The first fault is one common to all types of virtuoso 
performer, and does not call for discussion here ; the 
second is probably due to the impersonal nature of 
the organ. Because of this the player is never 
much in evidence, and people in general are attracted 
by the instrument more than by the man. One 
notices after an organ concert that the comments are 
made on the beauty of the solo stops, the effectiveness 
of the swell, and the grandeur and dignity of the full 
organ ; not of the interpretative gifts of the recitalist 
and of the characteristics of his readings. This being 
the case, the human weakness of the organist rather 
induces him to pander to it, out of which come all the 
faults of excessive and constant change of registration 
and so forth. This has developed until one some- 
times wonders if there is not some vague disgrace 
attending upon anything different. It is shown up 
most strongly in such cases as when some dainty 
morceau has been encored, and the player repeats !t 
with total change of solo stop and of accompanying 
tone-colour. But the habit is far more deeply-root 
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an this, and gives rise to such injunctions as | 
ayself once received from my professor, which was to 
sy never to play the same composition twice alike in 
he matter of stop combination. Organists make the 
eat error of blindly bowing to such vague traditions ; 
ind, confused or attracted by the multiplicity of means 
x their disposal, they end in developing artistic 
ieiciencies of the order to be spoken of in the present 
ticle. 


he point 
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nS ; and 
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ry Impres- 
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Il. 


seg. that # One may look for a long while before finding 
h broken, # sidence of some true guiding principle in organ 
er more programmes. The only near approach to such that 
atisfactory 3 at all common is the old plan of preserving a 
) = artist quence of keys (as in the changes of chants in long 
Working ocims), or of alternating loud pieces with soft and 


ncert itis Bolo’ compositions with music of fuller character. 


he Suiding Bf gut there is no deep thought here ; and so we find a 

: € case of Bf vork like Lemare’s pleasant little Andantino in D flat 
ment, for placed immediately after a Bach fugue ora Rheinberger 

lumber of 

" sonata. movement, for all the world as though the 

wher, slayer had to rush in with light refreshments to 
Ot to be custain the weary listener. At the moment of 


Things 
> Organist, 
perfection 


writing I have to hand the April issue of the Mew 
Music Review, which contains an unusually full list 
of organ recital programmes. The clashing of mood 
that almost always accompanies the Bach examples is 


tons that Hf curious. One player gives his audience a Communion 


ty Batiste after the tremendous Passacaglia and 
machen Fugue in C minor; another, after the absorbing 
h Prelude and Fugue in A minor, plays Dudley Buck’s 
“en Xo ‘Sunshine and shadow’ ; another considers Lemare’s 
positions Romance in D flat and the Toccata in F as good 
cause a “mpanion pieces, fit to stand side by side in a 
pres rogramme ; a fourth couples the genius of Bach (as 
siatliee shown in the Toccata and Fugue in D minor) with 
im dee 3 the pretty talent of Cécile Chaminade, and a fifth 
en te follows the same work with Lemare’s slight Berceuse 
artist by D. It is not easy to understand this insensibility 
no high- 0 true musical effects. The musician who has 
ae ol received any measure of the spirit of Bach is in very 
le ost exalted mood, and no more wants trifling melodies in 
sequence than he would want (under other circum- 
mnly pan sances) the ‘ Bee’s wedding’ to follow the C minor 
ty of the Symphony. If the organist or his audience want such 
ceded achange there is something wrong in the air, and it 
5 ae would be well to leave Bach alone ; for half-hearted 
efforts only count as so much time and labour wasted. 

sien While speaking of Bach, I may conveniently draw 
for the @ ‘tention to another detail in the usual treatment of 
lity and this composer that argues the failure of organists to 
man get into the meaning of the music they play. It is a 
virtuoso plan to open fire with a Bach fugue. This, 
we: te judging by the context, is somewhat akin to the 
ture of  “UStom adopted by people who want to stand well 
: a with the powers-that-be, of taking a dose of medicine 
stracted immediately before a contemplated orgie: both 
One organist and orgiast act thus more in the spirit of 
ts on fuith than of understanding. But however reliable 
sveness this course may be in physical matters, it results, in 
the full artistic matters, in a serious falling away from common- 
ccitalist  S¢: What is wanted at the beginning of a 
s being programme is certainly something of the highest 
rather g Possible order—something that may act as a base, as 
‘all the @? foundation of true musical beauty, to bear the 
tration superstructure of varied effects and sensations that is 
cone 2 @ be erected in the course of the evening. The mood 
isgrace er audience is a ticklish thing to negotiate, and one 
wn up etail of the art of the programme is to induce at 
pectin the outset an absorption of the musical sense. This 
eats it | (a2 only be effected by high and lofty music ; but that 
anying oes not mean that the most abstruse or complicated 
cant work should be offered first. The ground must be 
tilled before the seed is cast, and the average listener 


is not ordinarily in the right mood at once for the 
intense strain of Bach or for even the elevated 
sentiment of Rheinberger. What is necessary here is 
to give something that satisfies the artistic hunger of 
the musician ; after which sympathy and indulgence 
can more safely be counted on and quicker under- 
standing of heavy music be assured. 


III. 


This kind of destructive criticism could be continued 
indefinitely ; but a few further remarks on actual 
programmes may be submitted, in order to give 
point to the preceding arguments, before proceeding 
differently. 

In one of the programmes reported in the above- 
mentioned issue of 7he Mew Music Review, we find 
the organist moving from the Handel-like Grand 
Cheeur in D of Guilmant to the ‘ Messiah’ overture. 
This is a good sequence ; and the two pieces, aided 
particularly by .the well-remembered strains of the 
latter, would induce a mood of most elevated character. 
But where are we taken to next? Into the midst ot 
the noise and bustle, of the boom and clang and 
crash of one of Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
military marches. The calmness and dignity of the 
earlier pieces is knocked out by strenuous energy and 
modern excitement. The fourth item, unknown to the 
present writer (a Toccata in E minor by Homer N. 
Bartlett), is probably a normal organ composition, 
neither original nor strikingly characteristic ; as such 
it would lead to a formal organ mood, out of keeping 
with the Elgar but likely to revert to the Handel. 
We are next, however, conveyed into the domain 
of the early Wagner, and surrounded by a vividly 
reminiscent theatrical mood, the piece being the 
Introduction to the third act of ‘Lohengrin.’ This is 
followed by the last item of the recital, the March 
from ‘Aida.’ Thus the organist shows throughout his 
selection no sense of artistic contrast or of continuity. 
The most culpable progression is from the second to 
the third numbers: after the Handel there is little 
pleasure in contemplating anything of less strength 
and beauty than (to mention four very widely separated 
but none the less appropriate works) the ‘St. Anne’ 
Prelude of Bach, the E flat minor Sonata of 
Rheinberger, the F minor Sonata of Mendelssohn, or 
the ‘Concertsatz’ in E flat minor of Merkel. There 
may be a probability that such music as this was too 
big for the special occasion ; but there are scores of 
| things, both original and transcribed, that would have 
followed the first two pieces and still have led 
gradually into the last two. 

In another programme are to be seen as the first 
three items Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria,’ Lemare’s ‘Gavotte 
Moderne’ and the ‘Chorus of Pilgrims’ from 
‘Tannhiuser.” There is something brutal in this 
arrangement. There is, first, the exquisite song, full 
of pathos and extreme tender pleading; then the 
little ‘Gavotte, admittedly light of feeling ; then 
an absurd transition to the broad and noble Wagner. 
The first step is painful, the second ludicrous ; and 
the unfortunately sensitive listener feels himself 
knocked about like pins in a skittle-alley. A vocalist 
or a pianist who did such a thing would be laughed 
from the platform ; but the organist seems to consider 
it perfectly normal and praiseworthy, and his audience 
to find no cause of complaint in it. 

There is, in the musical newspaper from which I am 
quoting, an example of that class of organ recital that 
lowers the instrument to the level of the circus 
orchestra, by vulgar ear-tickling and by such external 
devices as lowering the lights of the auditorium and 
gradually raising them again in order to assist the 
illusion aimed at in the music of nightfall and dawn. 
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x their disposal, they end in developing artistic 
ieiciencies of the order to be spoken of in the present 
ticle. 


he point 
int is the 
nS ; and 
ue 1s the 
ry Impres- 
value cap 


Il. 


seg. that # One may look for a long while before finding 
h broken, # sidence of some true guiding principle in organ 
er more programmes. The only near approach to such that 
atisfactory 3 at all common is the old plan of preserving a 
) = artist quence of keys (as in the changes of chants in long 
Working ocims), or of alternating loud pieces with soft and 


ncert itis Bolo’ compositions with music of fuller character. 


he Suiding Bf gut there is no deep thought here ; and so we find a 

: € case of Bf vork like Lemare’s pleasant little Andantino in D flat 
ment, for placed immediately after a Bach fugue ora Rheinberger 

lumber of 

" sonata. movement, for all the world as though the 

wher, slayer had to rush in with light refreshments to 
Ot to be custain the weary listener. At the moment of 


Things 
> Organist, 
perfection 


writing I have to hand the April issue of the Mew 
Music Review, which contains an unusually full list 
of organ recital programmes. The clashing of mood 
that almost always accompanies the Bach examples is 


tons that Hf curious. One player gives his audience a Communion 


ty Batiste after the tremendous Passacaglia and 
machen Fugue in C minor; another, after the absorbing 
h Prelude and Fugue in A minor, plays Dudley Buck’s 
“en Xo ‘Sunshine and shadow’ ; another considers Lemare’s 
positions Romance in D flat and the Toccata in F as good 
cause a “mpanion pieces, fit to stand side by side in a 
pres rogramme ; a fourth couples the genius of Bach (as 
siatliee shown in the Toccata and Fugue in D minor) with 
im dee 3 the pretty talent of Cécile Chaminade, and a fifth 
en te follows the same work with Lemare’s slight Berceuse 
artist by D. It is not easy to understand this insensibility 
no high- 0 true musical effects. The musician who has 
ae ol received any measure of the spirit of Bach is in very 
le ost exalted mood, and no more wants trifling melodies in 
sequence than he would want (under other circum- 
mnly pan sances) the ‘ Bee’s wedding’ to follow the C minor 
ty of the Symphony. If the organist or his audience want such 
ceded achange there is something wrong in the air, and it 
5 ae would be well to leave Bach alone ; for half-hearted 
efforts only count as so much time and labour wasted. 

sien While speaking of Bach, I may conveniently draw 
for the @ ‘tention to another detail in the usual treatment of 
lity and this composer that argues the failure of organists to 
man get into the meaning of the music they play. It is a 
virtuoso plan to open fire with a Bach fugue. This, 
we: te judging by the context, is somewhat akin to the 
ture of  “UStom adopted by people who want to stand well 
: a with the powers-that-be, of taking a dose of medicine 
stracted immediately before a contemplated orgie: both 
One organist and orgiast act thus more in the spirit of 
ts on fuith than of understanding. But however reliable 
sveness this course may be in physical matters, it results, in 
the full artistic matters, in a serious falling away from common- 
ccitalist  S¢: What is wanted at the beginning of a 
s being programme is certainly something of the highest 
rather g Possible order—something that may act as a base, as 
‘all the @? foundation of true musical beauty, to bear the 
tration superstructure of varied effects and sensations that is 
cone 2 @ be erected in the course of the evening. The mood 
isgrace er audience is a ticklish thing to negotiate, and one 
wn up etail of the art of the programme is to induce at 
pectin the outset an absorption of the musical sense. This 
eats it | (a2 only be effected by high and lofty music ; but that 
anying oes not mean that the most abstruse or complicated 
cant work should be offered first. The ground must be 
tilled before the seed is cast, and the average listener 


is not ordinarily in the right mood at once for the 
intense strain of Bach or for even the elevated 
sentiment of Rheinberger. What is necessary here is 
to give something that satisfies the artistic hunger of 
the musician ; after which sympathy and indulgence 
can more safely be counted on and quicker under- 
standing of heavy music be assured. 


III. 


This kind of destructive criticism could be continued 
indefinitely ; but a few further remarks on actual 
programmes may be submitted, in order to give 
point to the preceding arguments, before proceeding 
differently. 

In one of the programmes reported in the above- 
mentioned issue of 7he Mew Music Review, we find 
the organist moving from the Handel-like Grand 
Cheeur in D of Guilmant to the ‘ Messiah’ overture. 
This is a good sequence ; and the two pieces, aided 
particularly by .the well-remembered strains of the 
latter, would induce a mood of most elevated character. 
But where are we taken to next? Into the midst ot 
the noise and bustle, of the boom and clang and 
crash of one of Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
military marches. The calmness and dignity of the 
earlier pieces is knocked out by strenuous energy and 
modern excitement. The fourth item, unknown to the 
present writer (a Toccata in E minor by Homer N. 
Bartlett), is probably a normal organ composition, 
neither original nor strikingly characteristic ; as such 
it would lead to a formal organ mood, out of keeping 
with the Elgar but likely to revert to the Handel. 
We are next, however, conveyed into the domain 
of the early Wagner, and surrounded by a vividly 
reminiscent theatrical mood, the piece being the 
Introduction to the third act of ‘Lohengrin.’ This is 
followed by the last item of the recital, the March 
from ‘Aida.’ Thus the organist shows throughout his 
selection no sense of artistic contrast or of continuity. 
The most culpable progression is from the second to 
the third numbers: after the Handel there is little 
pleasure in contemplating anything of less strength 
and beauty than (to mention four very widely separated 
but none the less appropriate works) the ‘St. Anne’ 
Prelude of Bach, the E flat minor Sonata of 
Rheinberger, the F minor Sonata of Mendelssohn, or 
the ‘Concertsatz’ in E flat minor of Merkel. There 
may be a probability that such music as this was too 
big for the special occasion ; but there are scores of 
| things, both original and transcribed, that would have 
followed the first two pieces and still have led 
gradually into the last two. 

In another programme are to be seen as the first 
three items Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria,’ Lemare’s ‘Gavotte 
Moderne’ and the ‘Chorus of Pilgrims’ from 
‘Tannhiuser.” There is something brutal in this 
arrangement. There is, first, the exquisite song, full 
of pathos and extreme tender pleading; then the 
little ‘Gavotte, admittedly light of feeling ; then 
an absurd transition to the broad and noble Wagner. 
The first step is painful, the second ludicrous ; and 
the unfortunately sensitive listener feels himself 
knocked about like pins in a skittle-alley. A vocalist 
or a pianist who did such a thing would be laughed 
from the platform ; but the organist seems to consider 
it perfectly normal and praiseworthy, and his audience 
to find no cause of complaint in it. 

There is, in the musical newspaper from which I am 
quoting, an example of that class of organ recital that 
lowers the instrument to the level of the circus 
orchestra, by vulgar ear-tickling and by such external 
devices as lowering the lights of the auditorium and 
gradually raising them again in order to assist the 
illusion aimed at in the music of nightfall and dawn. 
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This is a phase of organ work that cannot be discussed 
here, although it and the wretched crew who adopt 
it await the severest condemnation. It is, however, 
to the present point to note that the organist here 
plunges from the high-souled ‘ Finlandia’ of Sibelius 
to the obvious sentiment of the ‘ Romance’ in D flat 
of Lemare, and from the conventionally vapid 
*Forget-me-not’ Intermezzo of Macbeth to the 
dazzling brilliancy of the great Fugue in D major—the 
latter, of course, m/vus its essential Prelude. 

All these American recital lists, however, are not 
bad. There is a fine example of the short programme 
in one that opens with Mendelssohn’s Sonata in A, 
moves from this to the Prelude, Fugue, and Variation 
in B minor of César Franck, and, after two light and 
restful pieces (Chauvet’s Andantino ‘Les Cloches’ 
and Rheinberger’s ‘Visione’ in D flat), concludes 
with the powerful Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
There is something closely akin to selective genius 
here. One notices in particular how the imperious 
call of the opening of the Bach arouses the listener 
from the quiescence of the ‘ Visione,’ and leads him 
rapidly back to the noble mood of strength, energy, 
and vigour of the opening pieces. Another pro- 
gramme that hangs well together is one that opens 
with the Prelude and Fugue in D minor of Bach, 
moves through an Aria of the same composer to a 
Passacaglia by the recitalist, follows this with a fine 
Widor movement and a Liszt fugue, and concludes 
with three short and well-contrasted compositions. 

IV. 

It is not possible to suggest here what seems a 
perfect programme for the organ concert. The 
musician does not arrange his pieces in the abstract ; 
he generally knows his audience, or his type of 
audience, and his artistic sensibility (far more than 
his experience) shows him what order of effects is 
most suitable for the occasion. In the same way the 
artistic sensibility of the critic will keep him from the 
wrong mood, and will thus fit him to discuss the work 
of the recitalist ; for when one approaches a concert 
in the right spirit (as the critic always does, be he a 
true critic), one generally finds the right mood self- 
created. It is this detail of the musical temperament 
that the organist has developed to a remarkable 
degree—so far, that is, as his church work goes. He 
seems at once to feel the varying atmosphere of the 
changing seasons and offices, and to convey his sense 
of them to his congregation. I made allusion to this 
at the commencement of my essay, affirming it to be 
the one thing that proved the primary artistic nature 
of the organist. It induces faith in the future 
development of the organ concert, for the organist 
should have little difficulty in fully carrying it outside 
his church work into the secular field. He has his 
music fixed for him here, and it would not really be 
easy to disturb the unity of the occasion ; and if he 
but tries to see the similar definiteness of mood that 
lies in the best class of organ music, he will find the 
same success equally easy of attainment in his 
concerts. 

I have already spoken of the opening numbers of 
the recital programme. Breadth and massiveness, 
and a noble sentiment, however indefinite, should 
characterize them. It is not here that the pretty ideas 
of the French school of writers are of best effect ; 
the place for such is elsewhere in the programme : 
nor the complexity and extent of the larger kinds of 
music. If the recitalist feels called upon to offer an 
extemporaneous item, the best place is obviously at 
the beginning ; for if he were a sensitive artist, he 
would already be filled with the mood of his pro- 


carry his listeners along with him into the midst of 
that mood. As soon as everything is prepared, anj 
the audience lifted high into those calm regions sg 
| typical of the organ, the noblest sentiment of the hoy; 
can be offered ; and given adequate performance 0; 
the emotional as well as on the technical side, it wil 
not often fall upon stony ground, particularly jf 
| judicious notes have informed the people beforehand 
of what is coming. After this, some slight variety js 
necessary. If an interval can be given, it is ver 
welcome to the musician who has been drawn out by 
Bach or Rheinberger or Wagner; but if this js 
inadvisable, the interpolated item, be it song or solo, 
quartet or massed choral singing, must be of the 
highest possible order. There can then come, in 
the second half of the programme, music of the 
most diverse order: little-known works of the 
great organ composers, brilliant show pieces, 
orchestral transcriptions, fanciful groups of small 
pieces, and the many novelties lying to hand in al 
directions. Such an order would incline the cultured 
musician to favour curious explorations and would also 
‘entrap the most bigoted purist into countenancing 
| transcriptions. It obviously makes the circumstances 
|more fit than the ordinary programme arrangement 
|does for works of small gewre. Environment js 
everything: a daisy would look unhappy in a 
hot-house and a lake rather insignificant by the side 
of the sea; and so a dainty fancy should not be 
rammed among colossal monuments of the art of the 
organ composer. 

To sum up, unity of progress must mark the 
programme of the organ concert, the succession of 
pieces resulting in a piling up of emotional experiences 
that (if they are cunningly arranged) will end in some 
permanent good for the impressionable listener. 
Sensation must melt into sensation, the effect of one 
moment being enhanced or relieved by the next, 
until the final climax is won. The organist who 
follows this plan, remembering that the principle that 
knits together ‘Gerontius’ or ‘ Tristan’ can operate in 
the same way in a modest concert programme, wil 
prove his personal musicianship, will win the sympathy 
of the most artistic and also of the most inartistic 
of audiences, and will modernize a valuable but as yet 
contemptuously regarded branch of musical activity. 


Church and Organ Music. 


Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, in addressing the Church 
Music Society, made some drastic remarks on the subject of 
Church music and the need for its reform, with which we 
heartily agree. He puts the case concisely when he says: 
‘ The objection, when we may be pleading for a little good 
music is, ‘‘ You must remember that we have to consult all 
tastes, and that the church is not a concert-room.” If all 
tastes were really consulted there would be nothing to say 
against this remark, but it generally happens that those who 
make it are careful to consult only one taste, their own and 
that of the domestic servant. Let the kitchenmaid wallow 
in the most sentimental effusions of Moody and Sankey o 
the warlike strains of the Salvation Army, but let provision 
also be made for people whose education prevents them 
from enjoying these methods of exciting religious fervour. 
Why not at once bring the surroundings into line with the 
music which we too often hear. Let us destroy the groined 
roof, replacing it by a rough beam or two—anything will do. 
Then, instead of stained glass, let us have plain ; let us cover 
the mosaics with whitewash or some modern washable paint. 
Then any organ will do, so long as it makes enough noise. 
The words and tunes of many of the hymns will do well a 
they are, and require no alteration. 

No, the point lost sight of by so many is that our church 


gramme, and by this means would almost unconsciously 


music must be pure in origin and workmanship, and 
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This is a phase of organ work that cannot be discussed 
here, although it and the wretched crew who adopt 
it await the severest condemnation. It is, however, 
to the present point to note that the organist here 
plunges from the high-souled ‘ Finlandia’ of Sibelius 
to the obvious sentiment of the ‘ Romance’ in D flat 
of Lemare, and from the conventionally vapid 
*Forget-me-not’ Intermezzo of Macbeth to the 
dazzling brilliancy of the great Fugue in D major—the 
latter, of course, m/vus its essential Prelude. 

All these American recital lists, however, are not 
bad. There is a fine example of the short programme 
in one that opens with Mendelssohn’s Sonata in A, 
moves from this to the Prelude, Fugue, and Variation 
in B minor of César Franck, and, after two light and 
restful pieces (Chauvet’s Andantino ‘Les Cloches’ 
and Rheinberger’s ‘Visione’ in D flat), concludes 
with the powerful Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
There is something closely akin to selective genius 
here. One notices in particular how the imperious 
call of the opening of the Bach arouses the listener 
from the quiescence of the ‘ Visione,’ and leads him 
rapidly back to the noble mood of strength, energy, 
and vigour of the opening pieces. Another pro- 
gramme that hangs well together is one that opens 
with the Prelude and Fugue in D minor of Bach, 
moves through an Aria of the same composer to a 
Passacaglia by the recitalist, follows this with a fine 
Widor movement and a Liszt fugue, and concludes 
with three short and well-contrasted compositions. 

IV. 

It is not possible to suggest here what seems a 
perfect programme for the organ concert. The 
musician does not arrange his pieces in the abstract ; 
he generally knows his audience, or his type of 
audience, and his artistic sensibility (far more than 
his experience) shows him what order of effects is 
most suitable for the occasion. In the same way the 
artistic sensibility of the critic will keep him from the 
wrong mood, and will thus fit him to discuss the work 
of the recitalist ; for when one approaches a concert 
in the right spirit (as the critic always does, be he a 
true critic), one generally finds the right mood self- 
created. It is this detail of the musical temperament 
that the organist has developed to a remarkable 
degree—so far, that is, as his church work goes. He 
seems at once to feel the varying atmosphere of the 
changing seasons and offices, and to convey his sense 
of them to his congregation. I made allusion to this 
at the commencement of my essay, affirming it to be 
the one thing that proved the primary artistic nature 
of the organist. It induces faith in the future 
development of the organ concert, for the organist 
should have little difficulty in fully carrying it outside 
his church work into the secular field. He has his 
music fixed for him here, and it would not really be 
easy to disturb the unity of the occasion ; and if he 
but tries to see the similar definiteness of mood that 
lies in the best class of organ music, he will find the 
same success equally easy of attainment in his 
concerts. 

I have already spoken of the opening numbers of 
the recital programme. Breadth and massiveness, 
and a noble sentiment, however indefinite, should 
characterize them. It is not here that the pretty ideas 
of the French school of writers are of best effect ; 
the place for such is elsewhere in the programme : 
nor the complexity and extent of the larger kinds of 
music. If the recitalist feels called upon to offer an 
extemporaneous item, the best place is obviously at 
the beginning ; for if he were a sensitive artist, he 
would already be filled with the mood of his pro- 


carry his listeners along with him into the midst of 
that mood. As soon as everything is prepared, anj 
the audience lifted high into those calm regions sg 
| typical of the organ, the noblest sentiment of the hoy; 
can be offered ; and given adequate performance 0; 
the emotional as well as on the technical side, it wil 
not often fall upon stony ground, particularly jf 
| judicious notes have informed the people beforehand 
of what is coming. After this, some slight variety js 
necessary. If an interval can be given, it is ver 
welcome to the musician who has been drawn out by 
Bach or Rheinberger or Wagner; but if this js 
inadvisable, the interpolated item, be it song or solo, 
quartet or massed choral singing, must be of the 
highest possible order. There can then come, in 
the second half of the programme, music of the 
most diverse order: little-known works of the 
great organ composers, brilliant show pieces, 
orchestral transcriptions, fanciful groups of small 
pieces, and the many novelties lying to hand in al 
directions. Such an order would incline the cultured 
musician to favour curious explorations and would also 
‘entrap the most bigoted purist into countenancing 
| transcriptions. It obviously makes the circumstances 
|more fit than the ordinary programme arrangement 
|does for works of small gewre. Environment js 
everything: a daisy would look unhappy in a 
hot-house and a lake rather insignificant by the side 
of the sea; and so a dainty fancy should not be 
rammed among colossal monuments of the art of the 
organ composer. 

To sum up, unity of progress must mark the 
programme of the organ concert, the succession of 
pieces resulting in a piling up of emotional experiences 
that (if they are cunningly arranged) will end in some 
permanent good for the impressionable listener. 
Sensation must melt into sensation, the effect of one 
moment being enhanced or relieved by the next, 
until the final climax is won. The organist who 
follows this plan, remembering that the principle that 
knits together ‘Gerontius’ or ‘ Tristan’ can operate in 
the same way in a modest concert programme, wil 
prove his personal musicianship, will win the sympathy 
of the most artistic and also of the most inartistic 
of audiences, and will modernize a valuable but as yet 
contemptuously regarded branch of musical activity. 


Church and Organ Music. 


Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, in addressing the Church 
Music Society, made some drastic remarks on the subject of 
Church music and the need for its reform, with which we 
heartily agree. He puts the case concisely when he says: 
‘ The objection, when we may be pleading for a little good 
music is, ‘‘ You must remember that we have to consult all 
tastes, and that the church is not a concert-room.” If all 
tastes were really consulted there would be nothing to say 
against this remark, but it generally happens that those who 
make it are careful to consult only one taste, their own and 
that of the domestic servant. Let the kitchenmaid wallow 
in the most sentimental effusions of Moody and Sankey o 
the warlike strains of the Salvation Army, but let provision 
also be made for people whose education prevents them 
from enjoying these methods of exciting religious fervour. 
Why not at once bring the surroundings into line with the 
music which we too often hear. Let us destroy the groined 
roof, replacing it by a rough beam or two—anything will do. 
Then, instead of stained glass, let us have plain ; let us cover 
the mosaics with whitewash or some modern washable paint. 
Then any organ will do, so long as it makes enough noise. 
The words and tunes of many of the hymns will do well a 
they are, and require no alteration. 

No, the point lost sight of by so many is that our church 


gramme, and by this means would almost unconsciously 


music must be pure in origin and workmanship, and 
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th : does not always mean that it must be ancient. We have 
€ midst of 
epared, anj much of later development which is uplifting, and the 
regions soner people will humble themselves and submit to musical 
of the h 80 § education, so soon will our church services fulfil their high 
nat Our § mission. Let us worship by the intellect rather than by 
MANCE on emotions. There is an intellectual emotion, the memory 
side, it will of which will not fade. Pandering to the lower tastes of the 
rticularly if  yneducated will never raise them, and it is to be regretted 
beforehand fH that, as Mr. Fuller Maitland rightly says, so many of those 
1t variety js J who have the power, use it to gratify their own taste, which 
it is very ison this low level. That ‘bright, cheery, hearty service,’ 


of which he speaks, means pain to many, and the fear of the 


‘awn out bj eal 
if this i  ‘concert-room” is too often the lame excuse offered. We 
Ng or solo, sett boldly that many a concert leaves a better and higher 
be of the jg impression on the mind than can these ‘hearty’ services, 


1 come, jn well-meant, misguided, though they often are. 


sic of the 


ks of 
the SPECIAL SERVICES. 


pieces, 

; of smal] JERSEY CHURCH CHOIRS FESTIVAL. 

cc In all The third annual festival of the Association of Church 
€ cultured choirs for the Deanery of Jersey took place on June 2 in 


would also 
ntenancing 
‘umstances 
rangement 
nment js 


St. Mark’s Church. Eighteen choirs from the town of 
$t. Heliers and the rural parishes attended, comprising about 
goo voices. The church was crowded. The preacher was 
the Dean of Jersey. The service was intoned by the curate- 
in-charge of St. Mark’s Church (Rev. J. Moor) and the 
rector of St. Clement (Rev. C. W. Balleine). Mr. C. E. 


“4 the side Stevens, organist of St. Mark’s Church, ably presided at the 
Id not be organ, and Mr. J. Hubert, conductor to the Association, 
art of the conducted. The festival service, at 7.30 p.m., opened with 


the singing of the processional hymn ‘Forward! be our 


mark th watchword ’ to an inspiriting tune by Henry Smart. Among 
ge the features of the service were the Magnificat and Nunc 
cession of ff dimittis to Sir John Goss’s setting in A, Bruce Steane’s 
<periences anthem ‘The Lord is my strength,’ and the recessional 
1 in some hymn ‘ There is an ancient river’ to the grand tune ‘Cephas,’ 
listener. written by Sir George Martin. The service fitly closed with 
Ct of one the singing of a Threefold Amen composed by J. H. Maunder. 
the next, 
nist who 
ciple that The fortieth Anniversary Festival of the London 
yperate in Gregorian Association was held on Thursday, June 9, in 
mme, will St. Paul’s Cathedral, and those responsible may be 
sympathy congratulated upon the musical result attained. Mr. Francis 
inartistic Burgess (the hon. musical director) conducted with care and 
ut as vet judgment, while Mr. Edgar T. Cook, of Southwark 
tivity. Cathedral (hon. organist), played the organ most skilfully. 


The experiment of dividing these offices proved very 
successful, one effect being a better ensemble. The 
processional hymns were sung to tunes by M. Greiter 
(c. 1§25) and R. Helder (c. 1648). Mode II. Sarum was used 
for the office hymn. Other examples were: Mode IV., 
Sarum and ‘ Regnata orbis,’ Mode VI., La Feillée, and the 
chorale ‘Nun Freut euch.’ The Psalms were sung to 


IC. 


Be vow Tones VII., 2, Sarum ; VIII., 2, Sarum, and I., 4, Sarum ; 
which we those used for the Canticles being I., g, Solesmes, and 
he says: III., 4, Sarum respectively. The anthem was ‘O Lord of 
ttle good hosts,” by Tye. The large choir, numbering some hundreds, 
cane al gave evidence of skilful training. 
Tf all 
ig to say 
hae whe Bristol Cathedral was, on June 15, the scene or a 
own and most successful Diocesan Choral Festival, being the first 
1 wallow of a series of such services organized by the committee 
ankey or of the Bristol Diocesan Choral Union. The choir numbered 
provision 350 voices, drawn mostly from the city deanery, including 
ts them the cathedral choir, those of All Saints’, St. Clement's, 
fervour.’ All Saints’ (Clifton), and many others. The introductory 
with the voluntaries were played by Mr. W. E. Fowler (organist 
-groined of All Saints’). The processional hymn, ‘ Hail, festal day,’ 
will do. Was sung to a fine tune by the late Dr. Philip Armes. 
us cover Special psalms were sung to chants by Crotch, S. S. Wesley 
le paint. and T. A. Walmisley. The setting of the Magnificat 
h noise. and Nunc dimittis was that by Sir George Martin in A, and 
well as the anthem, ‘Behold, God is great,’ was by Dr. E. W. 
Naylor. Mr. A. S. Warrell, organist of St. Nicholas,’ was 
church the organist, and lent invaluable helpin his accompaniments. 
ind this The sermon, preached by the Rev. Hylton Stewart, Rector 


XUM 


of Bathwick, contained some broad-minded and wholesome 
remarks which might well be taken to heart. He truly 
said: ‘There is a priesthood of the laity as well as a 
priesthood of the clergy; each has a separate function, and 
should not interfere with the other.’ The concluding 
voluntaries were played by Mr. W. E. Smith (organist of 
St. Peter’s). Last, but far from least, should be mentioned 
the cathedral organist, Mr. Hubert Hunt, to whose exertions 
and enthusiasm the success, musically at least, of the 
festival was due. He conducted throughout with care and 
judgment. 


Choral Union Festivals have been held in several country 
districts in affiliation with the Exeter Diocesan Choral 
Association and conducted by Mr. T. Roylands-Smith 
(hon. diocesan conductor). At Torrington, on June 15, 
200 singers participated, and on the same date at Lynton 
250 choristers assembled. The ‘book’ for the year includes 
the evening service (Lloyd in G), Te Deum (Stewart in G), 
the anthem ‘ Praise God in His holiness’ (Tours), and among 
the hymns is an interesting revival of the ancient and 
originally Latin hymn ‘Jesu, Creator of the world,’ set to 
the also very ancient melody ‘ Martyr Dei.’ 


The Annual Patronal Festival of St. Alban-the-Martyr, 
Birmingham, was celebrated on Sunday, June 19. At 
11 o'clock, Solemn Eucharist was sung to Schubert in G, 
with orchestra and organ. Mr. Townsend was at the organ, 
and Mr. Alban W. Cooper, organist and choirmaster, 
conducted. In the afternoon a procession took place through 
the parish, in which over 2,000 people took part. At 
evensong the Canticles were sung to Martin in G, and at 
the conclusion of the service a Solemn Te Deum was sung 
to Stanford in B flat. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ were 
performed in Ely Cathedral on June 7. The choir, 
numbering about 200, was drawn from Ely, Cambridge, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Huntingdon. The band, led by 
Mr. Haydn Inwards, was largely professional. The soloists 
were Miss Gladys Honey, Miss Florence Atkin, Mr. 
Joseph Reed, and the Cathedral basses, Messrs. Haigh and 
Wykes. Dr. A. W. Wilson conducted. 


The Dedication Festival at the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Wanstead, was held on January 24. The Magnificat and 
Nunc dimittis were sung to the setting of Henry Gadsby in 
C, and the anthem was ‘The Lord hath done great things,’ 
by John E. West. 


On Tuesday, May 24, the organ in Newark Parish Church 
having lately undergone entire reconstruction by Messrs. Hill 
& Son, was re-dedicated by the Ven. The Archdeacon of 
Nottingham. After the dedicatory prayers, Mr. John E. 
West’s anthem ‘ Hark, hark, the organ loudly peals’ was 
given. The evening Canticles were sung to the setting in A 
by R. W. Liddle, organist of Southwell Minster, and the 
anthem by Sir Frederick Bridge, ‘It is a good thing to give 
thanks,’ was most appropriately chosen. A short recital was 
given at the close of the service by Sir Frederick Bridge, who 
was also the chief performer at the evening recital. Valuable 
assistance was rendered by Messrs. Render and Endersby 
(both of Lincoln Cathedral), who each sang a solo and were 
associated in Mendelssohn’s ‘Now we are ambassadors. 
The organ items included Merkel’s Fantasia in E minor, 
the Largo from the ‘New World’ Symphony, and Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s Organ sonata (Introduction and Fugue). 
Other recitals were given as follows: May 26, Mr. H. J. 
Baker, organist of Hornsey Parish Church; June 11, 
Mr. G. H. Gregory, organist of Boston Parish Church ; 
June 16 and 30, Dr. G. J. Bennett, organist of Lincoln 
Minster. 

According to the Churchwardens’ Accounts for 1627, a 
payment is recorded as having been made to the organ 
‘mender.’ In 1802 an organ of ten stops greeted Mr. 


Brydges on his appointment as organist, and in the next 
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year G. P. England built a new instrument at a cost of 
over £1,000. Two or three hundred pipes and the choir 
soundboard from this organ are incorporated in the new 
organ. The England organ was removed from the screen 
and re-erected in the south chancel aisle in 1854-5 by 
Forster & Andrews. In 1866, under the organistship of 
Mr. Reay, Henry Willis reconstructed the organ, which 
stood practically unchanged for forty-three years. The 
latest important alterations, which include entirely new 
mechanism, have been splendidly carried out by Messrs. 
Hill & Son, and the fine Newark Church can _ boast 
of possessing a magnificent instrument, equal to any 


requirements of church or recital music. The entire cost | 


of the blowing apparatus is being defrayed by Mrs. Tidd 
Pratt and family, in memory of Alderman Becher Tidd Pratt, 
a generous donor to the church and some time Vicar’s 
churchwarden. 

The following is the specification of the organ : 


Cuorr. 
ft. pipes ft. pipes 

1. Dulciana 8 .. 58) 5. Gemshorn* § 

2. Salcional* .. .. Piccolo... 58 

3. Lieblich Gedackt* 8 58 7. Cornodi Bassetto §& 58 

4. Wald Flute - @ 58 

Great, 

8. Double Open Diap. 16 58 15. Flute jiea 

Open Diapason i.* 8 58 16. Twelfth 
10. Open Diapason u.* 8 .. 58/17. Fifteenth .. 
tr. Open Diapason it. 8 .. 18. Sesquialtera,3ranks— .. 174 
12. Hohl Flute* 8 58 19. Mixture, 2ranks.. — .. .16 
13. Stopped Diapason 8 .. 58 | 20. Trumpet 8 58 
14. Principal .. «+ 4 «« 58! 22. Clarion 4 « 58 

SWELL. 

2. Bourdon .. oo 58 | 29. Fifteenth as 58 
23. Open Diapason 8 58 | 30. Mixture, 3 ranks .. — 174 
24. Stopped Diapason 8 .. 58/ 31. Double Trumpet... 16 58 
25. EchoGamba* .. 8 .. 58) 32. Horn mS wo 58 
6. Voix Celeste* 8 46 | 33. Oboe ee « 8 5 
27. Principal « @ 58 34. Vox Humana 8 58 
28. Harmonic Flute .. 4 56 | 35. Clarion 58 

Soro. 
36. Viola ae «- 8 .. 58]40. Cornodi Bassetto & .. 58 
37. Claribel Flute .. 8 .. 58] 41. Orchestral Oboe*.. 8 .. 48 
38. Harmonic Flute .. 4 58 | 42. Tuba on - 8 .. 58 
39- Contra Fagotto .. 16 58 

Pepa. 

3. Double Open Diap. 32... 12| 48. Principal .. o 
44. Open Diapason .. 16 .. 30/ 49. Violoncello 
45. Violone.. .. 16 .. 50. Ophicleide.. 
46. Bourdon .. -- 16 .. 30/51. Trombone .. 8 jo 
47. Bass Flute* o 8 « 

Covupers. 
. Solo to Great. 57. Solo to Pedal. 
Swell Octave. 58. Swell to Pedal. 


Swell Sub-Octave. 
. Swell to Great. 
. Swell to Choir. 


59. Great to Pedal. 
60. Choir to Pedal. 


wu 


ACCESSORIES. 
Thirteen pneumatic pistons. Separate swell box for solo reeds, 
Nine composition pedals. except tuba, 
Tremulants to Solo and Swell. Compass of manuals—CC to A. 
Total number of pipes, 2944. 
* These Stops are entirely new. 


The organ in the Parish Church, Plumstead, after 
renovation and enlargement, was re-opened on Saturday, 
May 14, when a special service was held. A recital was 
given by the organist of the church, Mr. H. J. Tufnell, who 
included in his programme works by J. S. Bach, E. H. 
Lemare, and Dr. S. S. Wesley. The improvements to the 
organ were carried out by Messrs. Bishop & Son, of London. 
Other recitals have been given by Dr. H. W. Jones and 
Messrs. O. C. B. Hyde, F. A. W. Docker, and Heathcote 
D. Statham. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, of Liverpool, have 
recently built a new organ for Brymbo Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, near Wrexham, and on May 28 a recital was given 
on the completed instrument at the Cathedral Organ Works, 
Liverpool, by Mr. H. A. Branscombe. The programme 
included ‘ March for a church festival’ (W. T. Best), ‘ Finale 
in D’ (Lemmens), and the ‘ Toccata in F’ (J. S. Bach). 


At Charleton, near Kingsbridge, a new two-manual organ Mr. 
was dedicated in the church on May 26, built by Messrs, Ay 
Hele & Co. Opening recitals were given by Mr. John Hee § ™™- 
and Mr. W. Bee. . Sc 

Dr. 
T 


| The first Bach recital to be held in Prawn was Mr. 
| given in St. Mary’s Church on May 4, under the direction of so 
| Mr. W. Deane, organist of the church. There was a Dr. 
large attendance, the congregation being most interested 


/and attentive. The programme was as follows : Mr. 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, ro and 12 were played by Mr. Deane. 1. 
1. ALLA Breve in D major. 
2. P1anororre—Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. Mr 
Mrs, W. Deane. 
3. ARIA -- ‘What tho’ trials wait me here’ (Passion Music), M 
Mr. J. L. 
4. FuGve in D minor (7%e Giant). a 
5. Soxcs Jesu, Fount of consolation.” Dr. 
*O Saviour sweet, O Saviour kind. Iv 
Master G. LANGEBRINK. Mr. 
6. PreLupe AND FuGvE in E minor. 
7. Viotin—Air on G string. Mr. 
Miss Beatrice Stuart. 
Hymn 173—‘O Love, how deep! how broad ! how high! Mr 
Amas { a) ‘Into Thine Hand, Oo Lord (Gottes Zeit), 
(4) ‘ My heart ever faithful ’ (Zaster Cantata). 
Miss Erne: Le Marcuant. 
g. P1tanororte—Prelude and Fugue in C sharp minor. Book I, 
Mrs. W, Deane. ORC 
Gavorre in E major. 
11. VIOLONCELLO.. .. ‘Sarabande.’ Mr. 
Mr. B. R. Hunt. 
12, FuGve in E flat (St. Anne). Mr. 
I 
Mr. 
A « Memofial Recital,’ under the direction of Mr. W. } 
Deane, the organist of the church, was given in St. Mary's Mr 
Church, Johannesburg, on May 14, in reverent honour 
of His late Majesty King Edward. Handel’s Dead march Mr. 
(‘Saul’) was given, accompanied by muffled military I 
drums, and among other items of the very appropriate 
scheme were Farrant’s anthem ‘Lord, for Thy tender Mr 
mercies’ sake’ (sung by the church choir), Pergolesi’s Mr 
*O Lord, have mercy upon me’ (Mr. A. Laurence Cheese- ( 
man), Beethoven’s ‘ Miserere’ and the ‘ Funeral march on 
the death of a hero.” The congregation numbered 2,000, 
and were evidently deeply impressed. 
Mr. E. H. Lemare had a most enthusiastic reception Oh 
on the occasion of his recital at the opening of the large 
organ, recently erected in the New Auditorium, Atlanta, : 
Georgia. The audience numbered 7,000. 
for 
ORGAN RECITALS. Gil 
Mr. Leonard Brown, Saxe Coburg Street Wesleyan Chapel— see 
March in F, Guz/mant. El, 
Mr. Edward Gilbert, St. John’s Church, Ryde, I.W.— Sor 
Fugue in C major, A7veds. rec 
Dr. Wood (Exeter Cathedral), Upton Church, Torquay— for 
Theme and Variations, 7%ez/e. we 
Mr. W. W. Trotman, Upton Church, Torquay—Sonata ch 
No. 8, Guzlmant. un 
Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas’ Church, Whitehaven— pai 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, /. S. Bach. my 
Mr. Jesse Timson, First Church of Otago, Dunedin, New ch 
Zealand—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 7. S. Bach. _ ha 
Mr. Westlake Morgan, St. Sepulchre’s, E.C.—Sonata in a 
G minor, C. /. Grey. acl 
Mr. Harry Packman, First Congregational Church, La mi 
Crosse, Wis., U.S.A.—Seraph’s strain, Wolstenholme. me 
Mr. Percival J. Gateley, St. Botolph’s, Aldgate—Sonata in 
No. 2, Mendelssohn. ha 
Mr. R. W. Strickland, College Street Chapel, Northampton— vo 
Funeral March on a Choral, Otto Dienel. of 
Dr. C. B. Rootham, St. John’s College Chapel, Cambridge— , 
Chorale with variations, César Franck. 7 
Dr. F. Abernethy, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— (A 
Fantaisie heroique, /. 4. J/eale. Bs 


Mr. Samuel Mann contributed some baritone solos. 


q 
4 
| 
7 
j | 
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(4) ‘ My heart ever faithful ’ (Zaster Cantata). 
Miss Erne: Le Marcuant. 
g. P1tanororte—Prelude and Fugue in C sharp minor. Book I, 
Mrs. W, Deane. ORC 
Gavorre in E major. 
11. VIOLONCELLO.. .. ‘Sarabande.’ Mr. 
Mr. B. R. Hunt. 
12, FuGve in E flat (St. Anne). Mr. 
I 
Mr. 
A « Memofial Recital,’ under the direction of Mr. W. } 
Deane, the organist of the church, was given in St. Mary's Mr 
Church, Johannesburg, on May 14, in reverent honour 
of His late Majesty King Edward. Handel’s Dead march Mr. 
(‘Saul’) was given, accompanied by muffled military I 
drums, and among other items of the very appropriate 
scheme were Farrant’s anthem ‘Lord, for Thy tender Mr 
mercies’ sake’ (sung by the church choir), Pergolesi’s Mr 
*O Lord, have mercy upon me’ (Mr. A. Laurence Cheese- ( 
man), Beethoven’s ‘ Miserere’ and the ‘ Funeral march on 
the death of a hero.” The congregation numbered 2,000, 
and were evidently deeply impressed. 
Mr. E. H. Lemare had a most enthusiastic reception Oh 
on the occasion of his recital at the opening of the large 
organ, recently erected in the New Auditorium, Atlanta, : 
Georgia. The audience numbered 7,000. 
for 
ORGAN RECITALS. Gil 
Mr. Leonard Brown, Saxe Coburg Street Wesleyan Chapel— see 
March in F, Guz/mant. El, 
Mr. Edward Gilbert, St. John’s Church, Ryde, I.W.— Sor 
Fugue in C major, A7veds. rec 
Dr. Wood (Exeter Cathedral), Upton Church, Torquay— for 
Theme and Variations, 7%ez/e. we 
Mr. W. W. Trotman, Upton Church, Torquay—Sonata ch 
No. 8, Guzlmant. un 
Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas’ Church, Whitehaven— pai 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, /. S. Bach. my 
Mr. Jesse Timson, First Church of Otago, Dunedin, New ch 
Zealand—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 7. S. Bach. _ ha 
Mr. Westlake Morgan, St. Sepulchre’s, E.C.—Sonata in a 
G minor, C. /. Grey. acl 
Mr. Harry Packman, First Congregational Church, La mi 
Crosse, Wis., U.S.A.—Seraph’s strain, Wolstenholme. me 
Mr. Percival J. Gateley, St. Botolph’s, Aldgate—Sonata in 
No. 2, Mendelssohn. ha 
Mr. R. W. Strickland, College Street Chapel, Northampton— vo 
Funeral March on a Choral, Otto Dienel. of 
Dr. C. B. Rootham, St. John’s College Chapel, Cambridge— , 
Chorale with variations, César Franck. 7 
Dr. F. Abernethy, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— (A 
Fantaisie heroique, /. 4. J/eale. Bs 


Mr. Samuel Mann contributed some baritone solos. 
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Mr. T. J. Crawford, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— 
Agitato (D minor Sonata), Xheinderger. 

Mr. Alfred R. Stock, Congregational Church, Markham 
Square, S.W.—Allegro in E flat, Arthur H. Brown. 

Dr. M. J. Monk, Truro Cathedral— Marche funébre, 
Tchathousky. 

Mr. W. Deane, St. Mary’s Church, Johannesburg—Marche 
solennelle, Z. 7. Lemare. 

Dr. A. L. Peace, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool—Sonata in 
C minor, Julius Reubke. 

Mr. H. J. Baker, Parish Church, Newark—Festival March 
in B flat, Sinclair. 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—Introduction, Air 

a. 


and Variations, W. G. 


Mr. E. H. Lemare, New Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia— | 


Sonata No. 6, Wendelssohn. 

Mr. Leonard Brown, Wesley Church, Leicester—March 
ona Theme of Handel. 

Dr. Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Triumphal Song 
in E flat, 4d. H. Brewer. 

Mr. Fred W. Brock, St. James’s Church, St. James’s Road, 
S.E.—March in G, Smart. 

Mr. T. Burgess Lane, St. George’s Church, Darwen— 
Overture in D major, 7. A7nross. 

Mr. T. Westlake Morgan, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— 
Sonata in A minor, Vheinberger. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER AND CHOIR APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. F. Austen, organist and choirmaster of All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. E. Burritt Lane, organist and choirmaster of Steyning 
Parish Church, Sussex. 

Mr. James T. Pye, organist and choirmaster of St. Aidan’s 
New Clee, Grimsby. 

Mr. John Tobin, organist and choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Mr. J. Whyte, organist and choirmaster of South United 
Free Church, Fraserburgh. 


Mr. S. W. Hase, vicar-choral, Lichfield Cathedral. 
Mr. George Weedon, bass-baritone, St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, E.C. 


Reviews. 


Oh, soft was the song. Was it some golden star. Twilight. 
A child asleep. The torch. By Edward Elgar. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


The words of the first three of the above songs, which 
form the first instalment of a cycle of six songs, are by 
Gilbert Parker. They are of no ordinary character, and 
seem to demand a musical outlook such as that of Sir Edward 
Elgar for their adequate treatment. ‘Oh, soft was the 
song’ is based upon a short phrase of haunting beauty that 
recurs often. ‘Was it some golden star’ turns upon a 
former existence—‘ Once in another land, Ages ago, You 
were a queen, and I loved you so.’ The music is built 
chiefly upon one theme, announced to these words by the 
unaccompanied voice, variety being lent by the later accom- 
paniments. ‘ Twilight’ is instinct with solemnity and 
mystery. The musical setting has the unmistakable 
characteristics of Elgar’s most thoughtful style, and in the 

nds of a singer of true understanding, must always produce 
a deep impression. With his great individuality, Elgar 
achieves some uncommon feature of merit in all his present-day 
music. In the case of these songs he arrives at significant 
meaning while expressing himself only in the simplest terms ; 
in this respect his settings resemble the ms. It need 
hardly be said that the phrasing and accentuation of the 
vocal part are regulated in accordance with natural delivery 
of the words. 

The same general remarks apply to ‘A child asleep’ and 
‘The torch.’ The former ‘is made to Anthony Goetz 
(4. 1) for his mother’s singing.’ The poem is by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ; the music a soothing and singable melody. 


The words of ‘The torch’ are an Eastern-European folk- 
song, paraphrased by Pietro d’Alba, and call for the vigour 
and striking rhythm of Sir Edward Elgar’s setting. The 
last-mentioned song is published in three keys; the four 
preceding are arranged only for low or medium voices. 


The Auxiliary Hymn-tune Book, Compiled, arranged and 
edited by W. H. MacDermott and N. W. Howard- 
McLean. 

[The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 


This is an endeavour to supply a want felt by those 
wishing for a change in the musical settings of hymns, and 
though in so many cases the tunes already set to well-known 
words are hardly likely to be displaced, it is to be feared that 
long use and association have blinded many people to the 
undoubted weakness of some of those tunes. Though we 
cannot say we are entirely in sympathy with all the examples 
in the book, there are many which appeal to us as combining 
a popular style with good musicianship. Among those which 
please us, we would mention Nos. 132 and 263. 

The chief weakness of many tunes is the alto part, 
which is often a monotonous ‘ filling-in,’ and some 
contributors have fallen into this error. Do composers 
think or extemporise in the early stages of their tunes? If 
the latter, we suspect the thumb of the right hand, which 
too often acts as a pivot from which to extend the other 
digits ! 

The compilation of such a book as this is no light task, 
but the large number of good tunes it contains will, we 
hope, bring reward to those responsible for its publication. 


Short Preludes for the Organ. By various composers. Three 
Books. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Compiled for the benefit,of those requiring a short intro- 
ductory voluntary, these volumes will no doubt be widely 
accepted. 

Variety of style is secured by the number of composers 
who have contributed, and all the pieces may be played 
upon a small two-manual organ. When to this is added the 
fact that the average time of performance is about one or 
one-and-a-quarter minutes, it will be seen that the require- 
ments of a large number of organists have been studied and 
provided for, particularly those who have not developed 
their powers of extemporising. 

Among the composers whose names are a guarantee of 
refined musicianship, may be mentioned : Thomas Adams, 
George J. Bennett, Myles B. Foster, Alfred Hollins, 
John E. West, W. Wolstenholme, &c. Their contributions 
exactly fulfil the purpose which called for them, and no 
organist may now plead the lack of suitable voluntaries, 
as he has here a choice of no fewer than thirty, offering 
variety of style and duration of performance. If we may 
offer any criticism, it would be that the majority of these 
pieces are in triple measure, though in most cases this 
has been subdued by the pace suggested, so that they need 
not necessarily be considered unsuitable in character. 

The books are very attractive in appearance, while the 
music is clearly set out and printed. 


At the annual meeting of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society held on May 30, presided over by the Mayor, there 
was a large attendance of members. The report stated that 
although the concerts were artistically successful there was 
considerable financial loss. The thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Robert Taylor, the conductor, were given in a resolution 
which recognised that the continued efficiency of the Society 
was mainly owing to his great abilities and enthusiastic 
work. The relations of the Society to the recent musical 
festival were explained and discussed. From the statement 
made at the meeting it would appear that the Society has 
some cause for complaint in that it was not recognised as a 
factor in the festival arrangements. 
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Mr. T. J. Crawford, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— 
Agitato (D minor Sonata), Xheinderger. 

Mr. Alfred R. Stock, Congregational Church, Markham 
Square, S.W.—Allegro in E flat, Arthur H. Brown. 

Dr. M. J. Monk, Truro Cathedral— Marche funébre, 
Tchathousky. 

Mr. W. Deane, St. Mary’s Church, Johannesburg—Marche 
solennelle, Z. 7. Lemare. 

Dr. A. L. Peace, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool—Sonata in 
C minor, Julius Reubke. 

Mr. H. J. Baker, Parish Church, Newark—Festival March 
in B flat, Sinclair. 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—Introduction, Air 

a. 


and Variations, W. G. 


Mr. E. H. Lemare, New Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia— | 


Sonata No. 6, Wendelssohn. 

Mr. Leonard Brown, Wesley Church, Leicester—March 
ona Theme of Handel. 

Dr. Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Triumphal Song 
in E flat, 4d. H. Brewer. 

Mr. Fred W. Brock, St. James’s Church, St. James’s Road, 
S.E.—March in G, Smart. 

Mr. T. Burgess Lane, St. George’s Church, Darwen— 
Overture in D major, 7. A7nross. 

Mr. T. Westlake Morgan, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— 
Sonata in A minor, Vheinberger. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER AND CHOIR APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. F. Austen, organist and choirmaster of All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. E. Burritt Lane, organist and choirmaster of Steyning 
Parish Church, Sussex. 

Mr. James T. Pye, organist and choirmaster of St. Aidan’s 
New Clee, Grimsby. 

Mr. John Tobin, organist and choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 

Mr. J. Whyte, organist and choirmaster of South United 
Free Church, Fraserburgh. 


Mr. S. W. Hase, vicar-choral, Lichfield Cathedral. 
Mr. George Weedon, bass-baritone, St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, E.C. 


Reviews. 


Oh, soft was the song. Was it some golden star. Twilight. 
A child asleep. The torch. By Edward Elgar. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


The words of the first three of the above songs, which 
form the first instalment of a cycle of six songs, are by 
Gilbert Parker. They are of no ordinary character, and 
seem to demand a musical outlook such as that of Sir Edward 
Elgar for their adequate treatment. ‘Oh, soft was the 
song’ is based upon a short phrase of haunting beauty that 
recurs often. ‘Was it some golden star’ turns upon a 
former existence—‘ Once in another land, Ages ago, You 
were a queen, and I loved you so.’ The music is built 
chiefly upon one theme, announced to these words by the 
unaccompanied voice, variety being lent by the later accom- 
paniments. ‘ Twilight’ is instinct with solemnity and 
mystery. The musical setting has the unmistakable 
characteristics of Elgar’s most thoughtful style, and in the 

nds of a singer of true understanding, must always produce 
a deep impression. With his great individuality, Elgar 
achieves some uncommon feature of merit in all his present-day 
music. In the case of these songs he arrives at significant 
meaning while expressing himself only in the simplest terms ; 
in this respect his settings resemble the ms. It need 
hardly be said that the phrasing and accentuation of the 
vocal part are regulated in accordance with natural delivery 
of the words. 

The same general remarks apply to ‘A child asleep’ and 
‘The torch.’ The former ‘is made to Anthony Goetz 
(4. 1) for his mother’s singing.’ The poem is by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ; the music a soothing and singable melody. 


The words of ‘The torch’ are an Eastern-European folk- 
song, paraphrased by Pietro d’Alba, and call for the vigour 
and striking rhythm of Sir Edward Elgar’s setting. The 
last-mentioned song is published in three keys; the four 
preceding are arranged only for low or medium voices. 


The Auxiliary Hymn-tune Book, Compiled, arranged and 
edited by W. H. MacDermott and N. W. Howard- 
McLean. 

[The Vincent Music Co., Ltd.] 


This is an endeavour to supply a want felt by those 
wishing for a change in the musical settings of hymns, and 
though in so many cases the tunes already set to well-known 
words are hardly likely to be displaced, it is to be feared that 
long use and association have blinded many people to the 
undoubted weakness of some of those tunes. Though we 
cannot say we are entirely in sympathy with all the examples 
in the book, there are many which appeal to us as combining 
a popular style with good musicianship. Among those which 
please us, we would mention Nos. 132 and 263. 

The chief weakness of many tunes is the alto part, 
which is often a monotonous ‘ filling-in,’ and some 
contributors have fallen into this error. Do composers 
think or extemporise in the early stages of their tunes? If 
the latter, we suspect the thumb of the right hand, which 
too often acts as a pivot from which to extend the other 
digits ! 

The compilation of such a book as this is no light task, 
but the large number of good tunes it contains will, we 
hope, bring reward to those responsible for its publication. 


Short Preludes for the Organ. By various composers. Three 
Books. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Compiled for the benefit,of those requiring a short intro- 
ductory voluntary, these volumes will no doubt be widely 
accepted. 

Variety of style is secured by the number of composers 
who have contributed, and all the pieces may be played 
upon a small two-manual organ. When to this is added the 
fact that the average time of performance is about one or 
one-and-a-quarter minutes, it will be seen that the require- 
ments of a large number of organists have been studied and 
provided for, particularly those who have not developed 
their powers of extemporising. 

Among the composers whose names are a guarantee of 
refined musicianship, may be mentioned : Thomas Adams, 
George J. Bennett, Myles B. Foster, Alfred Hollins, 
John E. West, W. Wolstenholme, &c. Their contributions 
exactly fulfil the purpose which called for them, and no 
organist may now plead the lack of suitable voluntaries, 
as he has here a choice of no fewer than thirty, offering 
variety of style and duration of performance. If we may 
offer any criticism, it would be that the majority of these 
pieces are in triple measure, though in most cases this 
has been subdued by the pace suggested, so that they need 
not necessarily be considered unsuitable in character. 

The books are very attractive in appearance, while the 
music is clearly set out and printed. 


At the annual meeting of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society held on May 30, presided over by the Mayor, there 
was a large attendance of members. The report stated that 
although the concerts were artistically successful there was 
considerable financial loss. The thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Robert Taylor, the conductor, were given in a resolution 
which recognised that the continued efficiency of the Society 
was mainly owing to his great abilities and enthusiastic 
work. The relations of the Society to the recent musical 
festival were explained and discussed. From the statement 
made at the meeting it would appear that the Society has 
some cause for complaint in that it was not recognised as a 
factor in the festival arrangements. 
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Correspondence. 


AN ITALIAN BASS ARIA OF REMARKABLE 
COMPASS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Van der Straeten, in his interesting 
article under the above heading, quotes an example of a 
bass aria in a hitherto unnoticed opera by Ariosti entitled 
‘La Fede ne Tradimenti.’ This aria is of very exceptional 
compass (two octaves and a tone), and Mr. Van der Straeten 
asks who was the bass singer for whom it was written, or is 
there any record of the wonderful bass singer with such an 
extraordinary compass of voice ? 

I think it most probable that the bass singer who sang this 
aria was the famous Giuseppe Maria Boschi, whose compass 
must have been phenomenal. Chrysander tells us that 
Boschi sang the solo assigned to Polifemo by Handel in his 
earlier ‘ Acis, Galatea e Polifemo’ (produced at Naples on 
June 16, 1708), and he quotes the following passage as an 
illustration of Boschi’s marvellous powers—two octaves and 
three-quarters : 


It is the more likely that Boschi sang the solo in Ariosti’s 
opera, as he certainly sang in several of the operas by 
Ariosti in London. 

Let me take this opportunity to correct an oft-repeated 
error in regard to ‘Muzio Scevola’ as being composed by 
Handel, Buononcini and Ariosti. Mr. Van der Straeten 
quotes the fable, and credits Ariosti with having collaborated 
in this opera, produced on April 15, 1721. It is now placed 
beyond any doubt that the three composers who were 
responsible for ‘ Muzio Scevola’ were Filippo Mattei (Pipo), 
Buononcini and Handel, who respectively wrote the first, 
second and third Acts. Strangely enough, Ariosti completely 
disappears after the year 1728, and so does Boschi.—Yours 
very faithfully, 

W. H. GRaATTAN-FLOop. 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. WILLIAM CROFT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—Ten years ago there appeared in the A/usical Times 
(No. 691) a very interesting article on Dr. William Croft 
from the pen of the late Mr. F. G. Edwards, and with it two 
portraits ; the first of which showed Master Croft in his 
chorister’s dress, as one of the children of the Chapel Royal, 
from a painting purchased by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1899. The other portrait is from a 
painting in the Music School at Oxford ; it shows William 
Croft in his Doctor’s robes, and was probably painted 
in 1713, when he took his degrees there in his thirty-fifth 
year. He was by that time Master of the Children of 
the Chapel Royal, Composer to Queen Anne, and Organist 
of Westminster Abbey; the writer of special music for 
occasions of high ceremony, and already of assured fame. 
The inscription on Dr. Croft’s grave in the Abbey was 
written by his great admirer Humphrey Wyrley Birch, 
and it may be considered somewhat laudatory ; but when it 
says that ‘his celebrated works were commended by the 
sweetness of his manners, and even by his countenance,’ we 
look at these portraits and assent, for they have great gifts of 
grace. 

The article is further embellished with views of the old 
manor-house at Lower Ettington, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
where William Croft was born; and of the church there 
wherein he was baptised, and where (as Mr. Edwards 
says) ‘he in all probability first heard the Service of the 
Church of England which he was afterwards to enrich 
with the fruits of his genius.’ This church is now a 
picturesque ruin; and its successor — ‘not altogether 
an edifice of ideal beauty ’—to quote Mr. Edwards again— 
has, since he wrote, been replaced by a modern church, of 


proud of it. Here in these latter days we Ettingtonians 
sing with a particular relish any of Dr. Croft’s music we can 
lay our hands upon, if it be not beyond our capacity. We 
could not but feel honoured when, at the burial of 
King Edward, not only were the opening sentences of the 
service chanted to Croft’s setting, but that everywhere 
‘O God our help in ages past” was sung to that majestic 
English hymn-tune ‘St. Anne,’ composed by one who was 
born in this little Warwickshire village. Of ‘ Hanover,’ or 
of ‘St. Matthew,’ I will not try to speak. But how fine a 
ring there is in Croft’s ‘ 148th,’ commonly sung on St. John 
Baptist’s Day, to ‘ Lo, from the desert homes,’ but too good 
to be restricted to one day in the year. And the tune 
‘ Eatington,’ which we are in parochial duty bound to value 
highly, finds here much acceptance to Charles Wesley’s 
words, ‘Let saints on earth,’ as appointed in the new 
edition of ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ 

And now I come to the point of this letter. We have 
built a new church, and we want a new organ. When we 
get it, it is in our minds to have carved on the oak case, 
above the keyboards, ‘In Memory of William Croft, Doctor 
of Music, born at Lower Ettington, 1678, buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 1727’ ; and when we are able to use the 
organ we hope to begin with a service and a recital in which 
the music is entirely his. The estimate for such an instru- 
ment as we need is £250, towards which we have been able 
so far to collect £105. Will not some of the many admirers 
of Croft’s music and personality send me donations towards 
this local memorial? I will gratefully acknowledge them 
both by post and in these columns ? 

Ettington Vicarage, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


T. H. PARKER. 


THE ‘EMPEROR’ STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR S1r,—I trust you may find room in your columns 
for a statement which I wish to make public on behalf of 
the present owners of the ‘Emperor’ Stradivarius, a violin 
which, for nearly forty years, has been in the G. Haddock 
collection. 

The recent announcement widely circulated in the Press 
of this and other countries, that it was being exposed for 
sale, has led some journals to say that this valuable instru- 
ment was ‘coming under the hammer.’ The trustees do 
not wish the ‘ Emperor’ to be exposed for sale at a public 
auction, and in view of the very numerous inquiries that 
have reached them from all parts of the world, I think it 
well to say that their wish is that this violin should not leave 
British shores. 

A writer in Zhe Times has suggested that it should be 
preserved, as a flawless specimen of the best art of 
Stradivarius, in one of the national art collections. _ It 
may be urged that the museum is not the place for a musical 
instrument; but the ‘Emperor’ being unique, it stands 
apart and does not come under the general rule that governs 
other fine fiddles, whose function is, of course, to delight 
mankind by being played upon in public by vrtuos?. 

The statement in 74e 7?mes has been expressed elsewhere, 
and it has occurred to the trustees that this may encourage 
the formation of a National fund for its purchase. ; 
I may add that the owners would make a concession in 
the event of its being bought by the nation and preserved, 
like Paganini’s Guarnerius in the Genoa Municipal Palace, 
as a unique example of the great master of violin-makers.— 
I am, yours faithfully, 

EpcGar HAppock. 


THE ORGAN AT ST. MARY’S, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Sir,—Having read the article which appeared in 
your June number on ‘ The former organs at St. George's 
Chapel’ with much interest, I wonder whether you or any 
of the readers of the A/usical Times can give me any 
information respecting the organ at which I have the honour 
to preside, in St. Mary’s Church, Walton-on-Thames. 

There is a local tradition that the organ was built by 


which we will only say that the people who built it are verv 


Father Smith, and that it came from St. George’s Chapel, 
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AN ITALIAN BASS ARIA OF REMARKABLE 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Van der Straeten, in his interesting 
article under the above heading, quotes an example of a 
bass aria in a hitherto unnoticed opera by Ariosti entitled 
‘La Fede ne Tradimenti.’ This aria is of very exceptional 
compass (two octaves and a tone), and Mr. Van der Straeten 
asks who was the bass singer for whom it was written, or is 
there any record of the wonderful bass singer with such an 
extraordinary compass of voice ? 

I think it most probable that the bass singer who sang this 
aria was the famous Giuseppe Maria Boschi, whose compass 
must have been phenomenal. Chrysander tells us that 
Boschi sang the solo assigned to Polifemo by Handel in his 
earlier ‘ Acis, Galatea e Polifemo’ (produced at Naples on 
June 16, 1708), and he quotes the following passage as an 
illustration of Boschi’s marvellous powers—two octaves and 
three-quarters : 


It is the more likely that Boschi sang the solo in Ariosti’s 
opera, as he certainly sang in several of the operas by 
Ariosti in London. 

Let me take this opportunity to correct an oft-repeated 
error in regard to ‘Muzio Scevola’ as being composed by 
Handel, Buononcini and Ariosti. Mr. Van der Straeten 
quotes the fable, and credits Ariosti with having collaborated 
in this opera, produced on April 15, 1721. It is now placed 
beyond any doubt that the three composers who were 
responsible for ‘ Muzio Scevola’ were Filippo Mattei (Pipo), 
Buononcini and Handel, who respectively wrote the first, 
second and third Acts. Strangely enough, Ariosti completely 
disappears after the year 1728, and so does Boschi.—Yours 
very faithfully, 

W. H. GRaATTAN-FLOop. 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. WILLIAM CROFT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—Ten years ago there appeared in the A/usical Times 
(No. 691) a very interesting article on Dr. William Croft 
from the pen of the late Mr. F. G. Edwards, and with it two 
portraits ; the first of which showed Master Croft in his 
chorister’s dress, as one of the children of the Chapel Royal, 
from a painting purchased by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1899. The other portrait is from a 
painting in the Music School at Oxford ; it shows William 
Croft in his Doctor’s robes, and was probably painted 
in 1713, when he took his degrees there in his thirty-fifth 
year. He was by that time Master of the Children of 
the Chapel Royal, Composer to Queen Anne, and Organist 
of Westminster Abbey; the writer of special music for 
occasions of high ceremony, and already of assured fame. 
The inscription on Dr. Croft’s grave in the Abbey was 
written by his great admirer Humphrey Wyrley Birch, 
and it may be considered somewhat laudatory ; but when it 
says that ‘his celebrated works were commended by the 
sweetness of his manners, and even by his countenance,’ we 
look at these portraits and assent, for they have great gifts of 
grace. 

The article is further embellished with views of the old 
manor-house at Lower Ettington, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
where William Croft was born; and of the church there 
wherein he was baptised, and where (as Mr. Edwards 
says) ‘he in all probability first heard the Service of the 
Church of England which he was afterwards to enrich 
with the fruits of his genius.’ This church is now a 
picturesque ruin; and its successor — ‘not altogether 
an edifice of ideal beauty ’—to quote Mr. Edwards again— 
has, since he wrote, been replaced by a modern church, of 


proud of it. Here in these latter days we Ettingtonians 
sing with a particular relish any of Dr. Croft’s music we can 
lay our hands upon, if it be not beyond our capacity. We 
could not but feel honoured when, at the burial of 
King Edward, not only were the opening sentences of the 
service chanted to Croft’s setting, but that everywhere 
‘O God our help in ages past” was sung to that majestic 
English hymn-tune ‘St. Anne,’ composed by one who was 
born in this little Warwickshire village. Of ‘ Hanover,’ or 
of ‘St. Matthew,’ I will not try to speak. But how fine a 
ring there is in Croft’s ‘ 148th,’ commonly sung on St. John 
Baptist’s Day, to ‘ Lo, from the desert homes,’ but too good 
to be restricted to one day in the year. And the tune 
‘ Eatington,’ which we are in parochial duty bound to value 
highly, finds here much acceptance to Charles Wesley’s 
words, ‘Let saints on earth,’ as appointed in the new 
edition of ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ 

And now I come to the point of this letter. We have 
built a new church, and we want a new organ. When we 
get it, it is in our minds to have carved on the oak case, 
above the keyboards, ‘In Memory of William Croft, Doctor 
of Music, born at Lower Ettington, 1678, buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 1727’ ; and when we are able to use the 
organ we hope to begin with a service and a recital in which 
the music is entirely his. The estimate for such an instru- 
ment as we need is £250, towards which we have been able 
so far to collect £105. Will not some of the many admirers 
of Croft’s music and personality send me donations towards 
this local memorial? I will gratefully acknowledge them 
both by post and in these columns ? 

Ettington Vicarage, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


T. H. PARKER. 


THE ‘EMPEROR’ STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR S1r,—I trust you may find room in your columns 
for a statement which I wish to make public on behalf of 
the present owners of the ‘Emperor’ Stradivarius, a violin 
which, for nearly forty years, has been in the G. Haddock 
collection. 

The recent announcement widely circulated in the Press 
of this and other countries, that it was being exposed for 
sale, has led some journals to say that this valuable instru- 
ment was ‘coming under the hammer.’ The trustees do 
not wish the ‘ Emperor’ to be exposed for sale at a public 
auction, and in view of the very numerous inquiries that 
have reached them from all parts of the world, I think it 
well to say that their wish is that this violin should not leave 
British shores. 

A writer in Zhe Times has suggested that it should be 
preserved, as a flawless specimen of the best art of 
Stradivarius, in one of the national art collections. _ It 
may be urged that the museum is not the place for a musical 
instrument; but the ‘Emperor’ being unique, it stands 
apart and does not come under the general rule that governs 
other fine fiddles, whose function is, of course, to delight 
mankind by being played upon in public by vrtuos?. 

The statement in 74e 7?mes has been expressed elsewhere, 
and it has occurred to the trustees that this may encourage 
the formation of a National fund for its purchase. ; 
I may add that the owners would make a concession in 
the event of its being bought by the nation and preserved, 
like Paganini’s Guarnerius in the Genoa Municipal Palace, 
as a unique example of the great master of violin-makers.— 
I am, yours faithfully, 

EpcGar HAppock. 


THE ORGAN AT ST. MARY’S, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Sir,—Having read the article which appeared in 
your June number on ‘ The former organs at St. George's 
Chapel’ with much interest, I wonder whether you or any 
of the readers of the A/usical Times can give me any 
information respecting the organ at which I have the honour 
to preside, in St. Mary’s Church, Walton-on-Thames. 

There is a local tradition that the organ was built by 


which we will only say that the people who built it are verv 


Father Smith, and that it came from St. George’s Chapel, 
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Windsor, and also that it was presented to Walton Church 
by Queen Victoria. 

“Sir Walter Parratt says that he can find no trace of such 
an instrument at Windsor ; the builders (Messrs. Bishop & 
Son), who have charge of the tuning, say that they know 
nothing authentic on the subject, and our present vicar does 
not appear to possess any definite information concerning its 
origin. The organ is now a two-manual instrument, but the 
second manual is evidently a later addition. There are 
fourteen sounding stops and three couplers. The compass of 
the great organ is CC to E (fifty-three notes), that of the 
Swell CC to G (fifty-six notes), and the pedal CCC to E 
(twenty-nine notes). The casework is old and of curious 
design, and has a front of decorated dummy pipes. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY T. GILBERTHORPE. 


‘Kirkleigh,’ Walton-on-Thames. 
June 15, 1910. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN FUGUE IN E. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Srr,—In your current [June] number is a reference to 
recently-published letters of Mendelssohn, and especially to a 
Fugue in E, with the remark that ‘no Organ fugue in E 
is to be found in the thematic catalogue of Mendelssohn’s 
works.’ If you will refer to Novello’s ‘ Select Organ Pieces,’ 
No. 42, you will find the prelude and fugue which 
Mendelssohn promised Novello was the composition of 
Sebastian Bach, as is stated in the following note: ‘ For 
this extremely rare specimen of Sebastian Bach’s extraordinary 
musical genius, the editor is indebted to the obliging 
politeness of his kind friend Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who 
frequently played it to him, from memory, at the time when 
there was no copy of the manuscript to be obtained in 
England. During his visit to Germany this year (1833), 
Mr. Mendelssohn was so kind as to procure a Copy, and very 
obligingly allowed a transcript of it to be made for the 
Editor of this work, who had so often expressed his 
admiration of the Composition. The writer of the present 
note gladly avails himself of this opportunity of expressing 
his best acknowledgments to a gentleman whom he considers 
one of the greatest ornaments of the musical art in the 
present age, for this as well as for other highly gratifying 
proofs of his liberal and friendly sentiments towards him.’ 


WILLIAM H. CuMMINGs. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


MILI ALEXIEWITCH BALAKIREW, the famous Russian 
composer, which took place at St. Petersburg on May 30, 
in his seventy-fourth year. Born at Nijni-Novgorod, he 
received his first musical instruction from his mother, and 
later became a pupil of the highly-cultured musical amateur, 
Oulibischeff (author of well-known biographies of Mozart 
and Beethoven), at whose house he made the acquaintance of 
the best examples of western classical music. When he 
came to St. Petersburg, at the age of eighteen, he aroused 
the interest of Glinka, the originator of the national Russian 
School, who saw in him his natural successor. Balakirew’s 
ideas exercised great influence upon the younger Russian 
musicians, and among his pupils were César Cui, 
Moussorgsky, Borodine and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was a 
fine pianist and conductor, and among his published works 
are a number of interesting compositicns, including two 
Symphonies, the Symphonic poems ‘ Russ’ and ‘ Tamara,’ 
the Overtures on Spanish and Russian themes and to 
Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear,’ and a number of pianoforte 
compositions, including the famous Oriental fantasia 
‘Islamey’ (one of the most difficult pieces in existence). 
He also edited several collections of Russian folk-songs. 
Balakirew’s works are generally distinguished by considerable 
melodic invention, no doubt largely founded on Russian and 


Oriental folk-music. His orchestration is very brilliant 
and original, as is also his writing for the pianoforte. In 
the last years of his life he devoted himself to religious 
mysticism, and seldom appeared in public. 


JEAN BapTiIsTE WECKERLIN, which occurred on May 20 
at Trottberg (Alsace). Born at Gebweiler on November 29, 
1821, he became a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where, in 1844, he joined Halévy’s class for composition 
and took singing lessons from M. Ponchard. In 1876 
he became chief librarian .at the Paris Conservatoire 
(his predecessors being Berlioz and Feélicien David). 
Weckerlin was a prolific composer, but is best known by 
his excellent editions and arrangements of old French songs 
(Bergerettes et Pastourelles from the 18th century). Five 
years ago he retired from his position at the Conservatoire, 
and has since lived in his native town. 


FrAu PROFESSOR STRAUSS, the mother of the famous 
composer Dr. Richard Strauss, at Munich, in her seventy- 
sixth year. 


Dr. BRIESEMEISTER, the well-known Wagnerian singer, 
on emg 17, at Berlin. The deceased artist made his name 
by his impersonation of the part of Loge. 


Mr. A. L. CoLtTart, of Liverpool, a keen local amateur 
musician, and one who had occupied the position of chair- 
man to the Philharmonic Society. As far back as 1856 Mr. 
Coltart had sung in the Society’s chorus asa tenor ; among 
the basses being his fellow-townsman afterwards to be known 
as Sir Charles Santley. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 
His Majesty’s THEATRE. 


After a little hesitation the public have decided to display 
an interest in Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ and 
Mr. Beecham has chosen this work as his chief battle-horse 
in his present campaign of opera-comique. Next in 
popularity comes Edmond Missa’s ‘ Muguette,’ which was 
produced on May 25 under Mr. Beecham’s conductorship. 
An uneventful plot, founded upon Ouida’s ‘Two little 
wooden shoes,’ was unfolded in a well-written English 
version, vitalized with vivacious acting and sumptuous 
scenery. The lack of dramatic incident, however, threw 
the chief attention upon the qualities of the music, which 
could be appreciated without great concentration. If Missa’s 
sweet strains occasionally made one impatient of their 
monotonous amiability, their sweetness was not of the sort 
that cloyed. Whether Muguette was gay or loving or 
despairing, the music assigned to her part, charmingly played 
by Miss Ruth Vincent, varied little in character. But the 
composer’s fluency rather than his inventive power obviated 
dullness, and in the hands of such capable exponents as 
Miss Vincent, Miss Maggie Teyte (as Melka, the model), 
Miss Muriel Terry, Mr. John Coates (as Lionel, the doubtful 
hero and artist) and Mr. Harry Dearth, the production 
proved highly attractive. Subsequent changes in the cast 
introduced Madame Zélie de Lussan as Melka and 
Mr. Walter Hyde as Lionel. 

After fourteen years of undeserved neglect, interrupted only 
by a students’ performance by the Royal College of Music, 
Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien’ was mounted at 
His Majesty’s on May 24. The interval has wrought 
changes that may lessen the force of the more serious 
passages of the work in their appeal to some modern ears, 
but the composer’s musical ‘brogue’ sounds as happy as 
ever and his consistent individuality can still be recognised. 
In this opera dramatic action and dialogue help to impart 
variety, and abundant humour is associated with the character 
of Mike the informer. Mr. Beecham was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Joseph O’Mara in this part, for 
stage experience was not otherwise strongly represented in 
the cast. Full justice was done, however, to the vocal 
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Windsor, and also that it was presented to Walton Church 
by Queen Victoria. 

“Sir Walter Parratt says that he can find no trace of such 
an instrument at Windsor ; the builders (Messrs. Bishop & 
Son), who have charge of the tuning, say that they know 
nothing authentic on the subject, and our present vicar does 
not appear to possess any definite information concerning its 
origin. The organ is now a two-manual instrument, but the 
second manual is evidently a later addition. There are 
fourteen sounding stops and three couplers. The compass of 
the great organ is CC to E (fifty-three notes), that of the 
Swell CC to G (fifty-six notes), and the pedal CCC to E 
(twenty-nine notes). The casework is old and of curious 
design, and has a front of decorated dummy pipes. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY T. GILBERTHORPE. 


‘Kirkleigh,’ Walton-on-Thames. 
June 15, 1910. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN FUGUE IN E. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Srr,—In your current [June] number is a reference to 
recently-published letters of Mendelssohn, and especially to a 
Fugue in E, with the remark that ‘no Organ fugue in E 
is to be found in the thematic catalogue of Mendelssohn’s 
works.’ If you will refer to Novello’s ‘ Select Organ Pieces,’ 
No. 42, you will find the prelude and fugue which 
Mendelssohn promised Novello was the composition of 
Sebastian Bach, as is stated in the following note: ‘ For 
this extremely rare specimen of Sebastian Bach’s extraordinary 
musical genius, the editor is indebted to the obliging 
politeness of his kind friend Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who 
frequently played it to him, from memory, at the time when 
there was no copy of the manuscript to be obtained in 
England. During his visit to Germany this year (1833), 
Mr. Mendelssohn was so kind as to procure a Copy, and very 
obligingly allowed a transcript of it to be made for the 
Editor of this work, who had so often expressed his 
admiration of the Composition. The writer of the present 
note gladly avails himself of this opportunity of expressing 
his best acknowledgments to a gentleman whom he considers 
one of the greatest ornaments of the musical art in the 
present age, for this as well as for other highly gratifying 
proofs of his liberal and friendly sentiments towards him.’ 


WILLIAM H. CuMMINGs. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


MILI ALEXIEWITCH BALAKIREW, the famous Russian 
composer, which took place at St. Petersburg on May 30, 
in his seventy-fourth year. Born at Nijni-Novgorod, he 
received his first musical instruction from his mother, and 
later became a pupil of the highly-cultured musical amateur, 
Oulibischeff (author of well-known biographies of Mozart 
and Beethoven), at whose house he made the acquaintance of 
the best examples of western classical music. When he 
came to St. Petersburg, at the age of eighteen, he aroused 
the interest of Glinka, the originator of the national Russian 
School, who saw in him his natural successor. Balakirew’s 
ideas exercised great influence upon the younger Russian 
musicians, and among his pupils were César Cui, 
Moussorgsky, Borodine and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was a 
fine pianist and conductor, and among his published works 
are a number of interesting compositicns, including two 
Symphonies, the Symphonic poems ‘ Russ’ and ‘ Tamara,’ 
the Overtures on Spanish and Russian themes and to 
Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear,’ and a number of pianoforte 
compositions, including the famous Oriental fantasia 
‘Islamey’ (one of the most difficult pieces in existence). 
He also edited several collections of Russian folk-songs. 
Balakirew’s works are generally distinguished by considerable 
melodic invention, no doubt largely founded on Russian and 


Oriental folk-music. His orchestration is very brilliant 
and original, as is also his writing for the pianoforte. In 
the last years of his life he devoted himself to religious 
mysticism, and seldom appeared in public. 


JEAN BapTiIsTE WECKERLIN, which occurred on May 20 
at Trottberg (Alsace). Born at Gebweiler on November 29, 
1821, he became a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where, in 1844, he joined Halévy’s class for composition 
and took singing lessons from M. Ponchard. In 1876 
he became chief librarian .at the Paris Conservatoire 
(his predecessors being Berlioz and Feélicien David). 
Weckerlin was a prolific composer, but is best known by 
his excellent editions and arrangements of old French songs 
(Bergerettes et Pastourelles from the 18th century). Five 
years ago he retired from his position at the Conservatoire, 
and has since lived in his native town. 


FrAu PROFESSOR STRAUSS, the mother of the famous 
composer Dr. Richard Strauss, at Munich, in her seventy- 
sixth year. 


Dr. BRIESEMEISTER, the well-known Wagnerian singer, 
on emg 17, at Berlin. The deceased artist made his name 
by his impersonation of the part of Loge. 


Mr. A. L. CoLtTart, of Liverpool, a keen local amateur 
musician, and one who had occupied the position of chair- 
man to the Philharmonic Society. As far back as 1856 Mr. 
Coltart had sung in the Society’s chorus asa tenor ; among 
the basses being his fellow-townsman afterwards to be known 
as Sir Charles Santley. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 
His Majesty’s THEATRE. 


After a little hesitation the public have decided to display 
an interest in Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ and 
Mr. Beecham has chosen this work as his chief battle-horse 
in his present campaign of opera-comique. Next in 
popularity comes Edmond Missa’s ‘ Muguette,’ which was 
produced on May 25 under Mr. Beecham’s conductorship. 
An uneventful plot, founded upon Ouida’s ‘Two little 
wooden shoes,’ was unfolded in a well-written English 
version, vitalized with vivacious acting and sumptuous 
scenery. The lack of dramatic incident, however, threw 
the chief attention upon the qualities of the music, which 
could be appreciated without great concentration. If Missa’s 
sweet strains occasionally made one impatient of their 
monotonous amiability, their sweetness was not of the sort 
that cloyed. Whether Muguette was gay or loving or 
despairing, the music assigned to her part, charmingly played 
by Miss Ruth Vincent, varied little in character. But the 
composer’s fluency rather than his inventive power obviated 
dullness, and in the hands of such capable exponents as 
Miss Vincent, Miss Maggie Teyte (as Melka, the model), 
Miss Muriel Terry, Mr. John Coates (as Lionel, the doubtful 
hero and artist) and Mr. Harry Dearth, the production 
proved highly attractive. Subsequent changes in the cast 
introduced Madame Zélie de Lussan as Melka and 
Mr. Walter Hyde as Lionel. 

After fourteen years of undeserved neglect, interrupted only 
by a students’ performance by the Royal College of Music, 
Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien’ was mounted at 
His Majesty’s on May 24. The interval has wrought 
changes that may lessen the force of the more serious 
passages of the work in their appeal to some modern ears, 
but the composer’s musical ‘brogue’ sounds as happy as 
ever and his consistent individuality can still be recognised. 
In this opera dramatic action and dialogue help to impart 
variety, and abundant humour is associated with the character 
of Mike the informer. Mr. Beecham was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Joseph O’Mara in this part, for 
stage experience was not otherwise strongly represented in 
the cast. Full justice was done, however, to the vocal 
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requirements of the opera by Miss Edith Evans (Nora), Miss 
Caroline Hatchard (Kitty), Mr. Albert Archdeacon (Shamus), 
Mr. John Bardsley (Captain Trevor), and Mr. Robert 
Radford (Father O'Flynn), as well as by Mr. O’Mara. Mr. 
Hamish McCunn conducted. 
Massenet’s ‘ Werther’ was written in the early nineties, 
and has enjoyed a Continental reputation and vogue down to 
the present day. Sir Augustus Harris’s attempt to popularise 
the work in England in 1894 met with little response, but 
Mr. Beecham might reasonably expect that the more 
enlightened English audiences of 1910 would appreciate the 
work. They have not come fully up to expectations, 
robably because the English temperament is still cold to the 
eelings of the Werther type of hero. The music has merits 
that could not be denied. Its melody, characterization and 
orchestration are those of M. Massenet’s best efforts. The 
= were Madame Zélie de Lussan, Miss Beatrice 
Palme, Mr. Ellison van Hoose, Mr. Lewys James and 
Mr. Alfred Kaufmann. 
The event of the month was the series of Mozart festival 
peformances beginning with ‘Il Seraglio’ on June 20. 
This opera is less felicitous in melodic invention than 
‘Figaro’ or ‘Don Giovanni,’ and naturally has the 
conventionalities and formalities of its time, but their 
detriment to the total effect was surprisingly small. The 
genius and fancy constantly rose above the restrictions of 
the idiom, and in the design and orchestration the inimitable 
Mozart constantly asserted himself. The chief parts were 
played by two artistic singers—Madame Alice Verlet as 
Constance and Herr Hans Lissman as Belmont. The 
successes of the evening, however, were made by Miss 
Maggie Teyte as Blonda and Mr. Robert Radford as 
Osmin. Mr. John Bardsley played Pedrillo cleverly, and 
Mr. Alex. Calvert was a dignified Bashaw. The orchestra 
played with captivating spirit under Mr. Beecham. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
A VARIED REPERTOIRE. 


For a complete record of the proceedings at the Royal 
Opera since the last issue of this journal, it is necessary to 
go back to the last week in May, which was distinguished 
by much activity. Though the national mourning cast a 
gloom over the season, and brought about a diminution in the 
attendance—as is only natural, since the subscribers are 
among those who were closely affected by the Royal death, 
—the management kept consistently to their policy and their 
prospectus. As was inevitable in view of its success on 
revival last year, Bellini’s ‘La Sonnambula’ was again 
mounted on May 26, with Madame Tetrazzini as an Amina 
of high vocal qualification, Mr. John McCormack as Elvino, 
and Mr. Edmund Burke asthe Count. The preponderance of 
British artists in the cast is an exceedingly gratifying feature, 
for it is probable that this is one of the means by which the 
much desired National Opera will come about. But for an 
exponent of the music of Amina, it will be difficult to find a 
native artist who has the same command of the best features 
of the vocal art, for with the Florentine singer her 
distinctive methods were probably acquired simultaneously 
with her native air. Whatever, indeed, may be the origin of 
her fine command of the ée/ canto, the fact remains that 
her expression of it is invariably gratifying and pleasing. 
She was ably and in fact admirably seconded by Mr. 
McCormack and Mr. Burke, who both showed good 
acquaintance with the old Italian opera tradition, and sang 
their music with great freedom of tone and expression. 
A day later saw the first performance of the season of 
Puccini's ‘Madama Butterfly,’ whose strenuous strains 
and pathetic, not to say dismal story, appear to commend 
it to all tastes. Some sections of the audience may be 
inclined to steal out before the poor deserted creature 
commits felo de se, but everyone takes a pleasure in the 
quaint and moving music of the earlier scenes. Mlle. 
Destinn, who can claim to be the original exponent of the 
part in this country, even though she may have her superiors, 
was the Cio-Cio-San, and in the latter and more tragic 
portions of the opera sang with considerable effect. 


A NEW TENOR AND BARITONE, 


tenor, who made his first appearance in this country, 
Mr. Martin, who was educated as a composer, discovered 
by accident that he had a tenor voice; many will wish 
that similar accidents may befall them, for his voice 
is robust, round and pleasing, and his powers as 
an actor show uncommon intelligence. These stood 
him in good stead when later he appeared in Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ This was the first part he ever assumed, 
and he made his first appearance in it in Italy some six 
years ago. His interpretation on this occasion did not 
possess the force of his Pinkerton in ‘Madama Butterfly,’ 
and was wanting in the lyrical grace the part demands, 
His real measure was found in Puccini’s ‘ La Tosca,’ heard 
subsequently. Therein he gave a vivid impersonation of the 
lover of Floria Tosca. His voice was equal to the demands 
of the music and the situation, and his acting was remarkable 
for its actuality. It had many fresh points, not the least of 
them a dramatic fall at the feet of his torturer Scarpia, after 
he has uttered his defiance of the ghastly methods of per- 
suasion. The Tosca of the cast was Mlle. Destinn, who has 
many qualifications for the part. These, it must be admitted, 
are chiefly vocal, for an histrionically telling interpretation 
of the character calls for a rather less impersonal style than 
that with which she favours her British admirers. The 
best representation of the work was given on June 14, when, 
with the assistance of Signor Baklanoff, the performance 
reached a higher level than has ever been attained before in 
this country. Signor Baklanoff, who is a Russian singer 
new to England and still in his twenties, is one of the best 
equipped operatic artists heard for many a long day. His 
first appearance was made in Verdi’s ‘ Rigoletto’ on June 11, 
and he at once established his claim to recognition by his 
dramatic and vocally excellent reading of the character of 
the unhappy Jester. The new artist’s great value is found 
in the unconventional nature of his work, but though his 
methods are not of the accepted order of things, he never 
fails to achieve his point, and for a finer portrayal of the 
part it is necessary to go back a good many years. As the 
more modern Scarpia, he showed a firm grasp of the import 
ofthe character. He betokened the iron-handed, unscrupulous 
power behind the throne and made it clear, as few have 
done, that the would-be possessor of Tosca was a villian who 
would and did stop at nothing. His presence brought a 
fresh atmosphere into a work that is rather apt to pall in 
its horror, and stirred everyone around him to their best. 
The result was one of the most intense representations of 
the drama that has ever been given at Covent Garden. 
The Syndicate is to be congratulated on the acquisition of an 
artist of this stamp. 


MADAME MELBA’S REAPPEARANCE. 


In the meantime the tale of operatic service is continued 
by the reappearance on May 30 of Madame Melba. She 
selected one of her later assumptions, that of Mimi in 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme,’ and was cordially welcomed. Into 
the merits of her impersonation it is not necessary to enter}; 
it is only necessary to state that the note of pathos the part 
always sounds was not wanting, and with the assistance of 
Mr. John McCormack, who took the character of Rodolfo 
for the first time and with marked success, and the supple- 
mental aid of Signor Sammarco, Signor Marcoux and 
Signor Malatesta, the picture of Bohemia of a past generation 
was presented with all its fidelity. When on June 14 
‘ Otello,’ the wonderful product of the ever-youthful brain of 
the versatile Verdi, was performed, the Desdemona was 
Madame Melba, to the delight of her admirers, amongst 
whom are many who consider it her finest part. She sang 
throughout in her best manner and made her wonted effect 
in the ‘Ave Maria’ and the ‘Willow song.’ The Otello 
was Signor Zerola, whom fate has consigned to dusky parts 
since his previous appearance was made in ‘ Aida.’ But with 
the further coating of colour necessitated by the character in 
comparison to that of Radames, much of his vocal power 
seemed to disappear and his efforts lacked the force tradition 
demands as due to the part. Signor Sammarco undertook a 
new réle in appearing as Iago, but here again association 
barred the way of complete acceptance of his version, which 
seemed to lack subtlety. A new-comer in M. Lheureux, a 
French tenor of pleasing parts, made his appearance as 
Cassio, but the whole performance was wanting in the 


The performance derived both interest and weight from the 
presence as Pinkerton of Mr. Riccardo Martin, an American 


distinction usually found in connection with this work. 
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requirements of the opera by Miss Edith Evans (Nora), Miss 
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ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
A VARIED REPERTOIRE. 
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A NEW TENOR AND BARITONE, 
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whom are many who consider it her finest part. She sang 
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the further coating of colour necessitated by the character in 
comparison to that of Radames, much of his vocal power 
seemed to disappear and his efforts lacked the force tradition 
demands as due to the part. Signor Sammarco undertook a 
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FRENCH OPERA. 

The proportion of French opera in the scheme has been 
gratifyingly large. M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila,’ 

rformed again on June 8 in the presence of the composer, 
still exercises, as is its right, a powerful influence. 
M. Dalmores, who appeared last year, returned to the part 
of Samson on this occasion, and, with Madame Kirkby Lunn 
as Dalila, won the approval of a large audience and the 
freely-expressed praise of the composer. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
—not yet banished as ‘ old-fashioned,’ though there is a little 
tendency to cast the smaller parts indifferently—has been 
heard with Madame Edvina as an attractive Marguerite. 
Hervoice has grown stronger. Mr. Martin as Faust and Signor 
Marcoux, who has revised his reading of Mephistopheles so 
as to make it more in accord with the lyrical nature of the 
version and less of the Demon of Boito, were the other chief 
members of the cast. The latest operatic form from France in 
the shape of M. Debussy’s ‘ Pélleas et Mélisande,’ has been 
given with some notable changes in the cast. Chief of these 
js the assumption of the character of Mélisande by Madame 
Edvina, who made it less invertebrate and more human than 
her French predecessor. As Pélleas, M. Devries created an 
excellent impression by his round voice and good style. 
Though the work was admirably done with a most 
satisfactory interpretation of its chief feature—the orchestral 
score—under the guidance of Signor Campanini, it cannot be 
said that the form carried conviction on a rehearing. Its 
fault is dual : the identity of tonality with absence of anything | 
very definite, and the shifting of the interest from its | 
customary centre in opera—the stage—to the orchestra. 
The homceopathic amount of interest in the characters on the 
stage, and the similarity of the expressive methods employed 
in the orchestra, are not in accord with our present operatic 
diagnosis, though what the future may bring no one can say. 


REVIVAL OF ‘ LAKME.’ 

Finally, resort has been made to the quarter-of-a-century- 
old ‘ Lakmé’ of Délibes, with results that have charmed and 
astonished everyone. The music is as fresh as if it belonged 
to yesterday. The composer’s individuality breathes in 
every bar. This is expressed in various ways. The Eastern 
colouring is very successful, for it is not laid on with too 
heavy a hand, and in point of characterization the composer 
shows very marked gifts. If never very dramatic in the 
usual way, the music has the merit of being sincere and of 
carrying its hearers along with it in its graceful and charming 
course. There is a certain amusing quaintness in the way in 
which Délibes endeavoured to adopt a British idiom in his 
ven ge for the English characters, and his tune for the 

ritish army band of drums and fifes is distinctly ludicrous. 
But the merits of the work are great, and they were fully 
reproduced in the admirable rformance. Madame 
Tetrazzini as Lakmé has a part dani importance than 
she has undertaken in London before, and she carried it out 
with complete success. The famous Bell song falls to her 
share, and she sang it so effectively on the opening night 
that it was re-demanded. The story has an Indian setting, 
and deals with a British officer who falls in love with Lakme, 
the daughter of a priest of Brahma. For his rashness the 
officer is stabbed by the father, and cared for and restored to 
health by Lakme. Her lover is compelled to appear ungrateful 
by the call of duty which summons him back to his regiment 
and his betrothed. Lakmé poisons herself on learning of his 
intended desertion, and the father accepts her death as 
sufficient recompense for the outrage the European has 
committed. At every stage of the work the ear is charmed 
with delightful melody of an uncommon kind. Deélibes, as 
his ballet music shows, completely understood the possi- 
bilities of rhythm, and in his opera he has realized them 
well, and has clothed the bare measure with melodic 
vestments of variegated hue. Almost every number in the 
work is entitled to mention, but an especial effect was 
produced by the song for Lakmeé’s European lover in the 
last Act, and by the number for her father in the previous 
scene. As the chief male figure, Mr. John McCormack put 
forward one of his best efforts. With Mr. Edmund Burke 
as the Father, and Mlle. Bourgeois as Lakmé’s companion, 
the work was very well cast. The scenery and mounting 
were magnificent, and thanks to the splendid vocalization of 
Madame Tetrazzini and of Mr. McCormack, the opera, 


was received with enthusiasm. Signor Campanini conducted. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL AT DUISBURG. 


In 1850 the systematic publication of Bach’s complete 
works was formally proposed, and a Bachgesellschaft was 
founded for the purpose. After fifty years the task was 
completed ; the Society was dissolved, and a Neue Bach- 
gesellschaft was founded with the intention of making 
practical use of the treasures which had been brought to 
light and made accessible. It was determined that three- 
day Bach festivals, every two years or thereabouts, should be 
held in different places. The first took place in 1902, at 
Berlin ; the second in 1904, at Leipsic* ; and both were as 
successful as could be wished. But the third, at Bach’s 
native town, Eisenach, is less favourably remembered. On 
this occasion the manufacturing town of Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, invited the Society, and there, in 1908, the fourth 
festival was celebrated. The local conductors (as some critics 
objected) wished to display the powers of their orchestra and 
choir, and took everything at an unconscionable pace. An 
invitation from Duisburg was accepted ; and the fifth festival 
duly took place last month. The next will be at Breslau ; 
Dortmund also sent an invitation, but all agreed it is too 
near Duisburg, and a distant province required first con- 
sideration. German towns evidently covet the honour of 
entertaining the Bachgesellschaft. Germany is so very large, 
and has such an immense number of local centres, that the 
question of holding more frequent festivals will soon become 
pressing. Even at Duisburg there was a suggestion (from 
Henri Marteau) of an occasional extra festival of smaller 
extent and lighter aims; and it was well received. South 
Germany has not yet been visited. Several Handel festivals 
have also been held. There will be a local Bach festival at 
Heidelberg, in October; and a Handel festival (‘ Belshazzar,’ 
‘Samson,’ ‘ Acis,’ &c.) at Leipsic. 

Duisburg, on the Lower Rhine, north of Diisseldorf and 
near Essen, is a very ancient town, important from Roman 
times till recently. It became obscure in Napoleonic times. 
In the last half-century it has made extraordinary progress, 
tripled its population (now fully 100,000), and by its 
manufactures and immense coal trade has become one of the 
most flourishing towns in Western Germany. But having 
no musical traditions, it has not been connected with the 
Whitsuntide Rhine festivals, and one can easily imagine that 
its prosperous inhabitants wished to display their culture. 
They were fully justified by the results; and a local news- 
paper triumphantly said, ‘Duisburg can never more be 
ignored by the German musical world.’ One unfortunate 
result of the selection was that not many visitors were 
attracted, although a rich Russian member offered railway 
passes to poor organists and cantors, and many free quarters 
were at their disposal ; outsiders expected to see nothing but 
coals and chimneys. I had looked forward to renewing 
friendships made two years since in Leipsic, and last year 
in Vienna, where many good musicians from France, 
Switzerland, and all parts of Germany had assembled. Not 
one turned up, much to my disappointment. Plenty of new 
acquaintances were to be made on every hand, it is true; 
and at the concerts not a vacant seat was to be seen. 

Only one old church is preserved ; the Salvatorkirche, a 
fine 15th century building. The town possesses an admirable 
concert-room, the Tonhalle, of course with a garden- 
restaurant in front. No greater hindrance to the prosperity 
of music can be found than an unsuitable, makeshift concert- 
room. Accessibility, isolation, freedom from disturbing noises 
outside, convenience of exits in different directions, all must be 
considered ; and all have been provided for in this Tonhalle. 
The capital regulations of German cloak-rooms, where each 
numbered seat has a corresponding numbered peg where 
hats, umbrellas, and all impedimenta must be left, were not 
thoroughly carried out at Duisburg; some surprise was 
expressed, and the improvement will doubtless soon come 
to pass. Some day Englishmen may adopt this obviously 
advantageous plan. The Tonhalle unfortunately has no 
movable roof ; this was very badly wanted. Perhaps some 
well-disposed amateur, anxious to improve the musical 
conditions of his own town, will read these lines. A proper 
concert-room, first ; competent performers, next ; tactfully 


* The festival of May, 1908, when Bach's statue outside St. Thomas's 
Church was unveiled, was a local celebration, not got up by the Neue 
Bachgesellschaft. 
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The proportion of French opera in the scheme has been 
gratifyingly large. M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila,’ 

rformed again on June 8 in the presence of the composer, 
still exercises, as is its right, a powerful influence. 
M. Dalmores, who appeared last year, returned to the part 
of Samson on this occasion, and, with Madame Kirkby Lunn 
as Dalila, won the approval of a large audience and the 
freely-expressed praise of the composer. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
—not yet banished as ‘ old-fashioned,’ though there is a little 
tendency to cast the smaller parts indifferently—has been 
heard with Madame Edvina as an attractive Marguerite. 
Hervoice has grown stronger. Mr. Martin as Faust and Signor 
Marcoux, who has revised his reading of Mephistopheles so 
as to make it more in accord with the lyrical nature of the 
version and less of the Demon of Boito, were the other chief 
members of the cast. The latest operatic form from France in 
the shape of M. Debussy’s ‘ Pélleas et Mélisande,’ has been 
given with some notable changes in the cast. Chief of these 
js the assumption of the character of Mélisande by Madame 
Edvina, who made it less invertebrate and more human than 
her French predecessor. As Pélleas, M. Devries created an 
excellent impression by his round voice and good style. 
Though the work was admirably done with a most 
satisfactory interpretation of its chief feature—the orchestral 
score—under the guidance of Signor Campanini, it cannot be 
said that the form carried conviction on a rehearing. Its 
fault is dual : the identity of tonality with absence of anything | 
very definite, and the shifting of the interest from its | 
customary centre in opera—the stage—to the orchestra. 
The homceopathic amount of interest in the characters on the 
stage, and the similarity of the expressive methods employed 
in the orchestra, are not in accord with our present operatic 
diagnosis, though what the future may bring no one can say. 


REVIVAL OF ‘ LAKME.’ 

Finally, resort has been made to the quarter-of-a-century- 
old ‘ Lakmé’ of Délibes, with results that have charmed and 
astonished everyone. The music is as fresh as if it belonged 
to yesterday. The composer’s individuality breathes in 
every bar. This is expressed in various ways. The Eastern 
colouring is very successful, for it is not laid on with too 
heavy a hand, and in point of characterization the composer 
shows very marked gifts. If never very dramatic in the 
usual way, the music has the merit of being sincere and of 
carrying its hearers along with it in its graceful and charming 
course. There is a certain amusing quaintness in the way in 
which Délibes endeavoured to adopt a British idiom in his 
ven ge for the English characters, and his tune for the 

ritish army band of drums and fifes is distinctly ludicrous. 
But the merits of the work are great, and they were fully 
reproduced in the admirable rformance. Madame 
Tetrazzini as Lakmé has a part dani importance than 
she has undertaken in London before, and she carried it out 
with complete success. The famous Bell song falls to her 
share, and she sang it so effectively on the opening night 
that it was re-demanded. The story has an Indian setting, 
and deals with a British officer who falls in love with Lakme, 
the daughter of a priest of Brahma. For his rashness the 
officer is stabbed by the father, and cared for and restored to 
health by Lakme. Her lover is compelled to appear ungrateful 
by the call of duty which summons him back to his regiment 
and his betrothed. Lakmé poisons herself on learning of his 
intended desertion, and the father accepts her death as 
sufficient recompense for the outrage the European has 
committed. At every stage of the work the ear is charmed 
with delightful melody of an uncommon kind. Deélibes, as 
his ballet music shows, completely understood the possi- 
bilities of rhythm, and in his opera he has realized them 
well, and has clothed the bare measure with melodic 
vestments of variegated hue. Almost every number in the 
work is entitled to mention, but an especial effect was 
produced by the song for Lakmeé’s European lover in the 
last Act, and by the number for her father in the previous 
scene. As the chief male figure, Mr. John McCormack put 
forward one of his best efforts. With Mr. Edmund Burke 
as the Father, and Mlle. Bourgeois as Lakmé’s companion, 
the work was very well cast. The scenery and mounting 
were magnificent, and thanks to the splendid vocalization of 
Madame Tetrazzini and of Mr. McCormack, the opera, 


was received with enthusiasm. Signor Campanini conducted. 
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festival was celebrated. The local conductors (as some critics 
objected) wished to display the powers of their orchestra and 
choir, and took everything at an unconscionable pace. An 
invitation from Duisburg was accepted ; and the fifth festival 
duly took place last month. The next will be at Breslau ; 
Dortmund also sent an invitation, but all agreed it is too 
near Duisburg, and a distant province required first con- 
sideration. German towns evidently covet the honour of 
entertaining the Bachgesellschaft. Germany is so very large, 
and has such an immense number of local centres, that the 
question of holding more frequent festivals will soon become 
pressing. Even at Duisburg there was a suggestion (from 
Henri Marteau) of an occasional extra festival of smaller 
extent and lighter aims; and it was well received. South 
Germany has not yet been visited. Several Handel festivals 
have also been held. There will be a local Bach festival at 
Heidelberg, in October; and a Handel festival (‘ Belshazzar,’ 
‘Samson,’ ‘ Acis,’ &c.) at Leipsic. 

Duisburg, on the Lower Rhine, north of Diisseldorf and 
near Essen, is a very ancient town, important from Roman 
times till recently. It became obscure in Napoleonic times. 
In the last half-century it has made extraordinary progress, 
tripled its population (now fully 100,000), and by its 
manufactures and immense coal trade has become one of the 
most flourishing towns in Western Germany. But having 
no musical traditions, it has not been connected with the 
Whitsuntide Rhine festivals, and one can easily imagine that 
its prosperous inhabitants wished to display their culture. 
They were fully justified by the results; and a local news- 
paper triumphantly said, ‘Duisburg can never more be 
ignored by the German musical world.’ One unfortunate 
result of the selection was that not many visitors were 
attracted, although a rich Russian member offered railway 
passes to poor organists and cantors, and many free quarters 
were at their disposal ; outsiders expected to see nothing but 
coals and chimneys. I had looked forward to renewing 
friendships made two years since in Leipsic, and last year 
in Vienna, where many good musicians from France, 
Switzerland, and all parts of Germany had assembled. Not 
one turned up, much to my disappointment. Plenty of new 
acquaintances were to be made on every hand, it is true; 
and at the concerts not a vacant seat was to be seen. 

Only one old church is preserved ; the Salvatorkirche, a 
fine 15th century building. The town possesses an admirable 
concert-room, the Tonhalle, of course with a garden- 
restaurant in front. No greater hindrance to the prosperity 
of music can be found than an unsuitable, makeshift concert- 
room. Accessibility, isolation, freedom from disturbing noises 
outside, convenience of exits in different directions, all must be 
considered ; and all have been provided for in this Tonhalle. 
The capital regulations of German cloak-rooms, where each 
numbered seat has a corresponding numbered peg where 
hats, umbrellas, and all impedimenta must be left, were not 
thoroughly carried out at Duisburg; some surprise was 
expressed, and the improvement will doubtless soon come 
to pass. Some day Englishmen may adopt this obviously 
advantageous plan. The Tonhalle unfortunately has no 
movable roof ; this was very badly wanted. Perhaps some 
well-disposed amateur, anxious to improve the musical 
conditions of his own town, will read these lines. A proper 
concert-room, first ; competent performers, next ; tactfully 


* The festival of May, 1908, when Bach's statue outside St. Thomas's 
Church was unveiled, was a local celebration, not got up by the Neue 
Bachgesellschaft. 
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chosen programmes, third ; then the art can flourish. The 
Queen’s Hall and its influence upon London concerts at once 
suggest themselves. 

In the selections for performance at these Bach festivals, 
the two ‘ Passions,’ the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ the Magnificat, 
and even the High Mass are now to be supposed already 
known, and therefore not used. The staple of the 
programmes will be the church cantatas. There are some 
200 of these preserved, and material for interesting novelties 
among them will never be lacking. For ordinary concerts 
they are hardly suitable, as they last only half an hour each : 
their proper place is the middle of a Lutheran service. Nor 
do they exactly correspond to the anthems of the Anglican 
service, being more extended and ambitious; at the same 
time they retain a liturgical character. We can hardly 
expect them to become generally familiar in England, apart 
from their difficulty and the orchestral resources they require. 
Bach looked for their success to their use of the popular 
chorales, which are not English. A good deal too much has 
been said by some English writers concerning the connection 
of the tune and words in a Lutheran chorale. It has been 
hastily and quite wrongly assumed that each hymn has its 
peculiar melody, which is used for no other, and that Bach’s 
congregations would always recognise a tune as connected 
with special words. There were very many such cases, 
particularly the three Catechism chorales—the versified 
Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer; but the con- 
nection was not a general rule. What we call in England 
the Passion Chorale was used for at least five hymns, and 
strange mistakes have been made by some of our writers 
who have supposed it belonged to the Passion Chorale only. 

At Duisburg, six of Bach’s church cantatas were performed, 
and one by his eldest son Friedemann Bach ; also a motet, 
two secular cantatas, and a variety of smaller pieces. It 
happened that three of the cantatas were founded on 
chorales which became familiar to English musicians through 
their use in Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ namely : ‘ To God on 
high,’ ‘Sleepers, wake,’ and ‘O Thou the true and only 
Light.’ All the selections were admirable, except that the 
programme for the concert in the Salvatorkirche was too 
uniformly gloomy. 

The performances were under the direction of the 
Duisburg town conductor, Herr Musikdirektor Walter 
Josephson; the local choirs and orchestra, amounting to 
some 400, were trained by him. The soprano soloists were 
Frau Cahnbley-Hinken and Stronck-Kappel; the alto, 
Fri. Philippi; Ludwig Hess was principal tenor; A. van 
Eweyk and Breitenfeld the basses. These six singers came 
from six different cities. How different from England, 
where London is everything! The principal instrumental 
soloists, all of the highest rank, were Madame Wanda 
Landowska and Professor Buths, for the harpsichord ; the 
local organist, P. Fischer, and Professor Franke, organ ; 
Henri Marteau and Bram Eldering, violin; Dohnanyi, 
Buths, and G. Schumann for pianoforte. The last three 
united in a wonderful performance of the Triple Concerto 
in C. Whatever faults might occasionally have been urged 
against the solo singers (the gentlemen at least), the solo 
playing was always splendid, and the choral performances 
almost always were finished, sonorous and intelligent. 

The first concert, on Saturday, June 4, contained the 
Ascension Cantata ‘Gott fiihret auf mit Jauchzen’ (‘God 
goeth up with shouting’); the grand prelude and fugue in 
B minor for organ and one in C minor; an (arranged) 
Violin concerto ; Friedemann Bach’s cantata ‘ Erzittert und 
fallet’; with ‘Sleepers, wake’ for conclusion. Bach’s 
Pianoforte concerto in F minor is known to have been 
originally a lost Violin concerto in G minor. Schreck, the 
Leipsic cantor, has produced a new version, presumably like 
the first. Friedemann’s cantata, taken from a MS. collection 
at Berlin, proved most interesting, and was much enjoyed ; 
yy unlike the father’s style, though with suggestions of 
the father’s training, the music has a lighter, more modern 
touch, presaging the Vienna period. The other items require 
no commendation, and ‘Sleepers, wake’ was a glorious 
culmination, the power of the concluding chorale being 
almost overwhelming. If ever a congregation should join in 
Bach’s harmonizings, assuredly it is in this one. Specially 
interesting was the festival church service on the Sunday 
morning. It was held according to the Prussian Liturgy, which 


To musicians from Wurtemburg and from Hanover (which 
kept its separate church order when annexed to Prussia), 
the service was as new as it was to me. The 
music of the congregational responses was unfortunately 
not printed. The minister speaks his part, while in 
other provinces it is sung in plain chant; in Hanover 
and in Saxony he sings the Ayvze e/etson. After the creed, 
the chorale ‘Lobe den Herren’ was sung in alternate 
strophes by the congregation in unison and the unaccom. 
panied choir. Then came the sermon, and afterwards Cantata 
No. 112, ‘ Du Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt,’ a paraphrase of 
the 23rd Psalm. This, a little-known cantata, is founded 
on the tune ‘To God on high’ (compare ‘ Thou Shepherd 
of Israel’). The organ prelude and postlude were Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, and ‘ Doric mede.’ After a 
reception by the Biirgermeister in the sumptuous new 
Rathaus, we repaired to the Tonhalle, where a delightful 
concert of chamber music was held. Dohnanyi, playing 
(from music) on a curved keyboard, gave the English Suite 
in G minor, and some welcome pieces by Friedemann Bach; 
Henri Marteau played the Violin Suite in E major; and 
‘Non sa che sia dolore’ was sung by Frau Cahnbley- 
Hinken, accompanied by Madame Wanda Landowska on 
the harpsichord and Herr Manigold on the flute. All these 
items afforded the greatest pleasure; but the climax was the 
last number, the Sonata in C for two violins (and continuo), 
played by Henri Marteau and Bram Eldering, and 
accompanied on the harpsichord by Julius Buths. 

The evening concert was held in the church. The cantatas, 
*Schauet doch und sehet,’ ‘O Jesu Christ, mein Lebens 
Licht,’ and ‘Mein Goti, wie lang, ach lange’ were 
performed. The second, in one movement only, is counterpoint 
on ‘O Thou, the true and only Light,’ with accompaniment 
for two trumpets, a cornetto and three trombones ; it was 
probably funeral music for an open-air ceremony, and is 
most impressive, but was taken very slowly, and the chorale 
might have been more prominent. The motet, ‘Jesu, 
priceless treasure,’ I used to hear in St. Thomas’s, at Leipsic, 
by that unsurpassable choir which was so long directed by Bach 
himself, and which sang to Mozart ; comparisons were inevit- 
able, and were unfavourable. The complicated solo pieces 
especially can hardly be so perfectly rendered by concert- 
singers as by the choir-leaders who work together daily. And 
there was a little flattening in the chorale-verses ; it is a great 
pity that choirs try to sing Bach unaccompanied, a quite 
un-Bachish effect. All this vocal music, immortally fine as 
it is, deals with gloomy, severe words; the instrumental 
pieces were in quite different style, being the chorale- 
preludes, ‘Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele’ and ‘ Komm, 
heiliger Geist’ (the brilliant version in F), and a violin solo. 
This solo is a concert-movement of extraordinary brilliancy, 
here claimed as part of a lost church cantata.* Whether 
sacred or secular, it sounded out of place in this severe 
programme. Generally, this concert was not quite on the level 
of the others ; the three cantatas were well given, and the 
solo pieces splendidly, but the total result was not quite 
happy. 

On Monday there was a charming recital by Madame 
Landowska upon the clavicembalo (harpsichord), consisting 
of the Concerto in G minor, with stringed accompaniment ; 
the B minor Sonata, with flute (Manigold) ; the Fantasia in 
C minor, and ‘ Italian’ Concerto for solo; and the D major 
Sonata, with viol-da-gamba (Christian Dobereiner). There 
is nothing that one can say in detail about perfect music 
perfectly performed, though the use of the flute-stop in the 
D minor part of the ‘ Italian’ Concerto Finale rings in my ears 
now. A harpsichord with seven pedals, made by Pleyel, in 
exact imitation of Bach’s instruments at Berlin, was used ; 
the gamba was made by Drobiscz, of Cracow, and is dated 
1723. And gloriously did the festival end that evening with 
a secular concert in which soloists, choir, and orchestra all 
appeared in full distinction. But oh, the heat! The first 
Brandenburg Concerto opened the programme ; then came 
the delicious birthday cantata ‘ Schleicht, spielende Wellen’ 
(with new words as ‘Spring’s awakening’), and_ the 
Concerto for three pianofortes in C major. After an interval 
(oh, for the movable roof!) came the Triple Concerto for 
pianoforte, flute, and violin in A minor (founded on the 


* Was it connected with ‘Now is the Grace,’ which is for double- 


is quite different from the rituals adopted in other provinces. 


chorus, unlike all the other cantatas? 
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chosen programmes, third ; then the art can flourish. The 
Queen’s Hall and its influence upon London concerts at once 
suggest themselves. 

In the selections for performance at these Bach festivals, 
the two ‘ Passions,’ the ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ the Magnificat, 
and even the High Mass are now to be supposed already 
known, and therefore not used. The staple of the 
programmes will be the church cantatas. There are some 
200 of these preserved, and material for interesting novelties 
among them will never be lacking. For ordinary concerts 
they are hardly suitable, as they last only half an hour each : 
their proper place is the middle of a Lutheran service. Nor 
do they exactly correspond to the anthems of the Anglican 
service, being more extended and ambitious; at the same 
time they retain a liturgical character. We can hardly 
expect them to become generally familiar in England, apart 
from their difficulty and the orchestral resources they require. 
Bach looked for their success to their use of the popular 
chorales, which are not English. A good deal too much has 
been said by some English writers concerning the connection 
of the tune and words in a Lutheran chorale. It has been 
hastily and quite wrongly assumed that each hymn has its 
peculiar melody, which is used for no other, and that Bach’s 
congregations would always recognise a tune as connected 
with special words. There were very many such cases, 
particularly the three Catechism chorales—the versified 
Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer; but the con- 
nection was not a general rule. What we call in England 
the Passion Chorale was used for at least five hymns, and 
strange mistakes have been made by some of our writers 
who have supposed it belonged to the Passion Chorale only. 

At Duisburg, six of Bach’s church cantatas were performed, 
and one by his eldest son Friedemann Bach ; also a motet, 
two secular cantatas, and a variety of smaller pieces. It 
happened that three of the cantatas were founded on 
chorales which became familiar to English musicians through 
their use in Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ namely : ‘ To God on 
high,’ ‘Sleepers, wake,’ and ‘O Thou the true and only 
Light.’ All the selections were admirable, except that the 
programme for the concert in the Salvatorkirche was too 
uniformly gloomy. 

The performances were under the direction of the 
Duisburg town conductor, Herr Musikdirektor Walter 
Josephson; the local choirs and orchestra, amounting to 
some 400, were trained by him. The soprano soloists were 
Frau Cahnbley-Hinken and Stronck-Kappel; the alto, 
Fri. Philippi; Ludwig Hess was principal tenor; A. van 
Eweyk and Breitenfeld the basses. These six singers came 
from six different cities. How different from England, 
where London is everything! The principal instrumental 
soloists, all of the highest rank, were Madame Wanda 
Landowska and Professor Buths, for the harpsichord ; the 
local organist, P. Fischer, and Professor Franke, organ ; 
Henri Marteau and Bram Eldering, violin; Dohnanyi, 
Buths, and G. Schumann for pianoforte. The last three 
united in a wonderful performance of the Triple Concerto 
in C. Whatever faults might occasionally have been urged 
against the solo singers (the gentlemen at least), the solo 
playing was always splendid, and the choral performances 
almost always were finished, sonorous and intelligent. 

The first concert, on Saturday, June 4, contained the 
Ascension Cantata ‘Gott fiihret auf mit Jauchzen’ (‘God 
goeth up with shouting’); the grand prelude and fugue in 
B minor for organ and one in C minor; an (arranged) 
Violin concerto ; Friedemann Bach’s cantata ‘ Erzittert und 
fallet’; with ‘Sleepers, wake’ for conclusion. Bach’s 
Pianoforte concerto in F minor is known to have been 
originally a lost Violin concerto in G minor. Schreck, the 
Leipsic cantor, has produced a new version, presumably like 
the first. Friedemann’s cantata, taken from a MS. collection 
at Berlin, proved most interesting, and was much enjoyed ; 
yy unlike the father’s style, though with suggestions of 
the father’s training, the music has a lighter, more modern 
touch, presaging the Vienna period. The other items require 
no commendation, and ‘Sleepers, wake’ was a glorious 
culmination, the power of the concluding chorale being 
almost overwhelming. If ever a congregation should join in 
Bach’s harmonizings, assuredly it is in this one. Specially 
interesting was the festival church service on the Sunday 
morning. It was held according to the Prussian Liturgy, which 
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kept its separate church order when annexed to Prussia), 
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not printed. The minister speaks his part, while in 
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and in Saxony he sings the Ayvze e/etson. After the creed, 
the chorale ‘Lobe den Herren’ was sung in alternate 
strophes by the congregation in unison and the unaccom. 
panied choir. Then came the sermon, and afterwards Cantata 
No. 112, ‘ Du Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt,’ a paraphrase of 
the 23rd Psalm. This, a little-known cantata, is founded 
on the tune ‘To God on high’ (compare ‘ Thou Shepherd 
of Israel’). The organ prelude and postlude were Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, and ‘ Doric mede.’ After a 
reception by the Biirgermeister in the sumptuous new 
Rathaus, we repaired to the Tonhalle, where a delightful 
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(from music) on a curved keyboard, gave the English Suite 
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Henri Marteau played the Violin Suite in E major; and 
‘Non sa che sia dolore’ was sung by Frau Cahnbley- 
Hinken, accompanied by Madame Wanda Landowska on 
the harpsichord and Herr Manigold on the flute. All these 
items afforded the greatest pleasure; but the climax was the 
last number, the Sonata in C for two violins (and continuo), 
played by Henri Marteau and Bram Eldering, and 
accompanied on the harpsichord by Julius Buths. 

The evening concert was held in the church. The cantatas, 
*Schauet doch und sehet,’ ‘O Jesu Christ, mein Lebens 
Licht,’ and ‘Mein Goti, wie lang, ach lange’ were 
performed. The second, in one movement only, is counterpoint 
on ‘O Thou, the true and only Light,’ with accompaniment 
for two trumpets, a cornetto and three trombones ; it was 
probably funeral music for an open-air ceremony, and is 
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priceless treasure,’ I used to hear in St. Thomas’s, at Leipsic, 
by that unsurpassable choir which was so long directed by Bach 
himself, and which sang to Mozart ; comparisons were inevit- 
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there was a little flattening in the chorale-verses ; it is a great 
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pieces were in quite different style, being the chorale- 
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This solo is a concert-movement of extraordinary brilliancy, 
here claimed as part of a lost church cantata.* Whether 
sacred or secular, it sounded out of place in this severe 
programme. Generally, this concert was not quite on the level 
of the others ; the three cantatas were well given, and the 
solo pieces splendidly, but the total result was not quite 
happy. 

On Monday there was a charming recital by Madame 
Landowska upon the clavicembalo (harpsichord), consisting 
of the Concerto in G minor, with stringed accompaniment ; 
the B minor Sonata, with flute (Manigold) ; the Fantasia in 
C minor, and ‘ Italian’ Concerto for solo; and the D major 
Sonata, with viol-da-gamba (Christian Dobereiner). There 
is nothing that one can say in detail about perfect music 
perfectly performed, though the use of the flute-stop in the 
D minor part of the ‘ Italian’ Concerto Finale rings in my ears 
now. A harpsichord with seven pedals, made by Pleyel, in 
exact imitation of Bach’s instruments at Berlin, was used ; 
the gamba was made by Drobiscz, of Cracow, and is dated 
1723. And gloriously did the festival end that evening with 
a secular concert in which soloists, choir, and orchestra all 
appeared in full distinction. But oh, the heat! The first 
Brandenburg Concerto opened the programme ; then came 
the delicious birthday cantata ‘ Schleicht, spielende Wellen’ 
(with new words as ‘Spring’s awakening’), and_ the 
Concerto for three pianofortes in C major. After an interval 
(oh, for the movable roof!) came the Triple Concerto for 
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prelude and fugue a//a tarantella); and then the ‘ Phcebus 
and Pan’ cantata made an exhilarating, enlivening finish to 
the festival. The song of Momus, ‘ Patron, das macht der 
Wind,’ was sung so cleverly by Frau Cahnbley-Hinken 
that it brought shouts of Da Cafo, and was repeated. 
Dramatic humour was freely employed by the other singers, 
and the performance from beginning to end went with 
extraordinary spirit. A huge wreath was presented to the 
conductor, who was further honoured by rousing cheers 
anda 7usch from the orchestra, and was pelted with roses 
by the ladies. Herr Musikdirektor Josephson may well be 
oud of the festival. 

A festival banquet followed. German banquet arrange- 
ments are not the same as English. Hors d’ceuvres were 
served while the Biirgermeister spoke at length. Then 
Dr. Neitzel spoke for a quarter of an hour before the 
waiters served the first course. Then someone else spoke, 
and ordered us not to eat while he was speaking. And thus 
things ‘ progressed.’ There were to have been ‘ Eisbomben 
nach Johann Sebastian Bach,’ but somebody was prosing, 
and the waiters were angrily ordered to stop serving, with 
the result that the ices @ /a Bach were absolutely liquid 
when at last we had them. I do not like German banquet 
arrangements. 

The business meeting was, on the contrary, very lively. 
The question of filling out the figured bass in the Society’s 
publications was debated with remarkable vehemence, even 
violence. There was a paper by Dr. Wustmann on proposed 
alterations of Bach's cantata-texts. I was moved to state my 
opinion that such alterations are only very rarely necessary, 
and should never be introduced unless necessary, protesting 
also against some needless changes in the chorale ‘ Sleepers, 
wake’; and I think the meeting was generally with me. A 
discussion on ‘ Harpsichord or pianoforte’ fell through 
from the absence of the anti-cembalist ; instead, Madame 
Landowska gave us some practical specimens upon her 
instruments. 

Excursions and entertainments had been _plentifully 
provided, and the Duisburg Bach festival will remain a 
delightful memory. Above all, the cembalo-playing, the 
Sonata for two violins, the Concerto for three pianofortes, 
the cantata ‘Sleepers, wake,’ and the concluding secular 
cantata are not to be forgotten. H. Davey. 


BIRMINGHAM PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


A number of local musicians have for some five years 
worked for the furtherance of the annual Promenade Concerts 
in this city, and it is a pleasure to be able to record that one 
stage of their goal has now been reached The concerts this 
year have proved themselves a financial success, aud there is 
little risk of the scheme being abandoned. Apart from the 
fact that the present series has resulted in a balance on the 
right side, the subscription fund that has replaced the usual 
guarantee fund has permanently removed anxiety for the 
future, and thus the labours of those who have worked so 
enthusiastically for the cause have every prospect of adequate 
reward. A public has been aroused that on one occasion 
made it possible to use the ‘house full’ boards usually 
reserved for the pantomime season ; and though this public 
applaud a Bach Violin concerto and a Deélibes ‘Suite de 
ballet’ with almost equal gusto, yet the very circumstance of 
their enthusiastic presence is a thing to be acknowledged as 
thankfully as possible. There is no doubt that the 
Promenade Concerts are an educational force, and we may 
hope that some of the good results of their influence will be 
perceived in the important new scheme of Philharmonic 
concerts announced for the coming season. Mr. Landon 
Ronald, with Mr. Hamilton Harty as assistant, conducted 
the eighteen concerts. The season ran from May 23 to 
June 11, filling the gap in the thin line of Birmingham 
musical functions. The constitution of the band was 
admirable. At times one wished for a heavier body of 
strings, but as this was impossible, one found great cause for 
happiness in the exquisite tone of the brass. There were 
seventy players in all, some of them being among the best 
known orchestral performers in England. Mr. D. Reggel 
was principal first violin, and of the other chief members, 
mention should be made of Mr. C. Draper (clarinet), 


Mr. C. Collier (harp), Mr. J. C. Hock (first cello), Mr. A. L. 
Camden (bassoon), Mr. P. Wilson (trumpet), and Mr. A. C. 
P. Smets (timpani). There need be no hesitation in saying 
that the success of the concerts was as much due to the 
fine talents of the orchestral players as to the genius of 
the conductor, and it was a great pleasure to note the 
frequency with which Mr. Ronald made them rise and join 
with him in receiving applause. 

In the main the programmes ran on familiar lines. 
Two or three novelties were introduced, and one great work 
established as a popular favourite—the beautiful ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ fantasie of Tchaikovsky. The Symphonies of the 
first week were Beethoven’s No. 7, Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished,’ 
Tchaikovsky’s No. 5, and Parry’s No. 4 (the one in E minor). 
Other important works were the ‘ Coriolanus’ overture, the 
graceful ‘Rouet d’Omphale’ of Saint-Saéns, Debussy’s 
* L’Aprés-Midi,’ the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ fantasie-overture 
of Tchaikovsky, and that exquisite example of humour, 
Dukas’s ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier.’ Seven or eight opera 
overtures, from ‘ Die Zauberfléte’ to ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
were also included, and a number of miscellaneous works 
like the Good Friday music from ‘ Parsifal’ and the 
‘1812’ Overture. The ‘Romeo and Juliet’ poem was 
so well received that in the course of the season it was 
repeated two or three times, and there is every prospect that 
in future years it will continue to increase in popularity. 
The fine Dukas piece also was repeated each week, it 
actually finding a place in the plebiscite programme that 
filled the final concert. 

The Symphonies of the second week were Beethoven's No. 5, 
Tchaikovsky’s No. 4, and Elgar’s No. 1. The Symphony 
of Georg Schumann that Mr. Ronald has already produced 
elsewhere, was announced for performance on Monday, 
May 30, but owing to lack of time for adequate rehearsal it 
was not played—much to the regret of those who had heard 
it even in the preliminary trial the orchestra gave it at 
the morning rehearsal. The only novelty of the week was 
a ‘Romantic’ Overture of an Italian composer which 
inspired Mr. Ernest Newman to remark that *‘ When these 
composers write this sort of music we wish they would write 
operas, and when they write operas we wish they wouldn't.’ 

In the concluding week the larger works were Dvordk’s 
No. 5 Symphony, the Bach Violin concerto in E, 
Beethoven's No. 4 Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s No. 6, Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘Irish’ Symphony, and a work new to an English 
audience—a symphonic poem by the American composer, 
F. S. Converse, entitled ‘The mystic trumpeter.’ It proved 
to be a work of great earnestness and power, and one 
undoubtedly deserving of repeated hearings. It should find 
a place in the scheme of the Philharmonic concerts already 
referred to. Another comparative novelty largely announced, 
but not performed, was the already famous ‘Comedy 
Overture’ of Granville Bantock, ‘ The Pierrot of the Minute. 

Sir Hubert Parry appeared on May 27 to conduct his 
E minor Symphony. An event of equal importance was the 
appearance of Sir Edward Elgar on June 3 to conduct a 
programme made up entirely of his own works, except for 
a Pianoforte concerto of M. Saint-Saéns. There were four 
solo pianists: Miss Irene Scharrer, who appeared at 
three concerts ; Mr. Marmaduke Barton, who gave examples 
of the highest form of art in his playing of Schumann’s 
A minor Concerto and Liszt’s in A; Madame Fromm, 
and Miss Marjorie Southam. The array of fine solo 
violinists was remarkable. If for nothing else, the season of 
1910 would stand out as unusual; but no more can be 
done now than to mention their names: Mr. Leon Sametini, 
Mr. Aldo Antonietti, Mr. Max Mossel, Mr. Robert Pollack, 
Mr. Joska Szigeti, and Mr. Eddie Brown. At the risk of 
appearing to end in a carping manner, mention must be 
made of the singers who have been allowed to appear. 
There were a few praiseworthy exceptions, such as Miss 
Dorothy Silk (who sang some fine Strauss songs at a 
‘popular’ concert and drew the warm sympathies of her 
audience) and Mr. Edmund Burke, but as a general rule the 
vocalists were not impressing. The Promenade Concerts are 
orchestral concerts pure and simple, and the vocal element 
is perhaps not of great importance. But many of the 
songs, sandwiched between magnificent orchestral pieces, 
were unworthy of their environment, and more than one of 
the vocalists was without the talents looked for in such an 
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prelude and fugue a//a tarantella); and then the ‘ Phcebus 
and Pan’ cantata made an exhilarating, enlivening finish to 
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instruments. 
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delightful memory. Above all, the cembalo-playing, the 
Sonata for two violins, the Concerto for three pianofortes, 
the cantata ‘Sleepers, wake,’ and the concluding secular 
cantata are not to be forgotten. H. Davey. 


BIRMINGHAM PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
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concerts announced for the coming season. Mr. Landon 
Ronald, with Mr. Hamilton Harty as assistant, conducted 
the eighteen concerts. The season ran from May 23 to 
June 11, filling the gap in the thin line of Birmingham 
musical functions. The constitution of the band was 
admirable. At times one wished for a heavier body of 
strings, but as this was impossible, one found great cause for 
happiness in the exquisite tone of the brass. There were 
seventy players in all, some of them being among the best 
known orchestral performers in England. Mr. D. Reggel 
was principal first violin, and of the other chief members, 
mention should be made of Mr. C. Draper (clarinet), 
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The fine Dukas piece also was repeated each week, it 
actually finding a place in the plebiscite programme that 
filled the final concert. 
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elsewhere, was announced for performance on Monday, 
May 30, but owing to lack of time for adequate rehearsal it 
was not played—much to the regret of those who had heard 
it even in the preliminary trial the orchestra gave it at 
the morning rehearsal. The only novelty of the week was 
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inspired Mr. Ernest Newman to remark that *‘ When these 
composers write this sort of music we wish they would write 
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Harty’s ‘Irish’ Symphony, and a work new to an English 
audience—a symphonic poem by the American composer, 
F. S. Converse, entitled ‘The mystic trumpeter.’ It proved 
to be a work of great earnestness and power, and one 
undoubtedly deserving of repeated hearings. It should find 
a place in the scheme of the Philharmonic concerts already 
referred to. Another comparative novelty largely announced, 
but not performed, was the already famous ‘Comedy 
Overture’ of Granville Bantock, ‘ The Pierrot of the Minute. 

Sir Hubert Parry appeared on May 27 to conduct his 
E minor Symphony. An event of equal importance was the 
appearance of Sir Edward Elgar on June 3 to conduct a 
programme made up entirely of his own works, except for 
a Pianoforte concerto of M. Saint-Saéns. There were four 
solo pianists: Miss Irene Scharrer, who appeared at 
three concerts ; Mr. Marmaduke Barton, who gave examples 
of the highest form of art in his playing of Schumann’s 
A minor Concerto and Liszt’s in A; Madame Fromm, 
and Miss Marjorie Southam. The array of fine solo 
violinists was remarkable. If for nothing else, the season of 
1910 would stand out as unusual; but no more can be 
done now than to mention their names: Mr. Leon Sametini, 
Mr. Aldo Antonietti, Mr. Max Mossel, Mr. Robert Pollack, 
Mr. Joska Szigeti, and Mr. Eddie Brown. At the risk of 
appearing to end in a carping manner, mention must be 
made of the singers who have been allowed to appear. 
There were a few praiseworthy exceptions, such as Miss 
Dorothy Silk (who sang some fine Strauss songs at a 
‘popular’ concert and drew the warm sympathies of her 
audience) and Mr. Edmund Burke, but as a general rule the 
vocalists were not impressing. The Promenade Concerts are 
orchestral concerts pure and simple, and the vocal element 
is perhaps not of great importance. But many of the 
songs, sandwiched between magnificent orchestral pieces, 
were unworthy of their environment, and more than one of 
the vocalists was without the talents looked for in such an 
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THE LINCOLN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


with confidence and intelligence, while the semi-choir were 
altogether delightful in quality of tone as well as in precision, 
The orchestral side of the work has seldom had such justice 


The seventh Lincoln festival took place on June 8, 9, | done to it, and many details came out with a clearness one 


and may fairly be pronounced a distinct success, for the | has rarely experienced before. 


After such a work it was not 


programme was an interesting one and the performances | easy to find anything that would not come without a sense of 
maintained a high level of excellence, on which Dr. G. J. | anti-climax, but the choice of Brahms’s second Symphony 
Bennett, the conductor and artistic director, deserves con-| was an unexceptionable one, since it afforded the necessary 
gratulation. On June 8 the festival began with an orchestral | contrast without provoking comparisons. In the cathedral it 


concert in the Corn Exchange, in which the London 


Symphony Orchestra (with Mr. W. H. Reed as leader and , 


some changes in the personnel) took part, while four native 
composers appeared to conduct their own works. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie introduced two Preludes, the ‘ Pastorale’ and 
* Flight of the Spirits’ from the ‘ Manfred’ music written for a 
rojected revival of Byron’s drama at the Lyceum Theatre. 
he music (which was first performed at the London 
Musical Festival of 1899) strikes one as being too good for 
the theatre, where its elaboration and its fine texture would 
be lost, but it makes highly attractive concert pieces, and the 
second is remarkably strenuous in effect. Sir Edward Elgar 
conducted his bright and naive ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite 
(No. 2), which captivated the audience, and Mr. Bantock 
introduced his comedy overture ‘ The Pierrot of the minute,’ 
the fantastic character of which gives it a charming 
individuality. The one novelty of the festival was a Festival 
Overture in B flat (Op. 30), by Dr. Walford Davies, who 
conducted it. According to the composer’s own note, it is 
consciously ‘modelled upon the old French overture, 
as it was extended and used long ago for abstract 
purposes by Bach.’ This will be seen from a brief 
description of its contents. A slow and majestic 
introduction leads into an Allegro energico written in 
the customary ‘first-movement’ form. A Cadenza forms 
a link between it and the next movement, a Romance, 
in which beautiful cantabile phrases are sung by the 
violoncellos. This gives way to a bright Gavotte, to which 
some chromatic treatment imparts a modern flavour. And 
this in turn is followed by a Jig measure, with which is 
incorporated a clever and effective Quodlibet, in which the 
principal themes of the overture jostle each other to the 
accompaniment of the lively triplet figure of the jig, a brief 
reference to the introduction ending the work. Though the 
work is twice as long as an overture, tedium is avoided by 
the variety and contrast of this condensed Suite, and the 
interest is maintained by the admirable workmanship ; still, 
it may be questioned whether, as a matter of policy, even 
further condensation would not be advisable, particularly in 
the opening Allegro. But it is a powerful and scholarly 
composition, and made a marked impression. As the 
concert fell on the centenary of Schumann’s birth, the 
* Genoveva’ overture was included in the programme, and 
Miss Agnes Nicholls’s fine singing of ‘ Isolde’s Liebestod’ 
was another interesting feature. 
On June 9 the two performances in the cathedral took 
lace. For them a most efficient chorus of over 400 voices 
had been organized from different sources. The nucleus, of 
169 singers, were from Lincoln, and had been trained by 
Dr. Bennett. The Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society 
contributed 122 (chorus-master, Mr. John Cullen), Grimsby, 
eighty-three (Mr. J. W. Smethurst), and Hull, thirty-four 
(Dr. G. H. Smith and Mr. Doorly). In the afternoon 
Sir Edward Elgar conducted his ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ the 
very fine performance of which formed the central feature of 
the festival. There is no need to describe Mr. Gervase 
Elwes’s singing of the part of Gerontius, for his conception 
of it is happily well known, and is generally recognised as 
getting as near to one’s ideal as any reading that is current. 
Miss Phyllis Lett was by comparison an unknown quantity, 
and, while feeling some assurance that the musical aspect of 
her singing as the Angel would be effective, there was less 
certainty that she would realize the nature of the part from 
a dramatic point of view, for her emotional nature sometimes 
leads her into a warmth of expression that would not be in 
keeping with the character. She kept a marked restraint 
upon herself, however, and gave a reading which had the 
right note of purity, and the impersonal feeling which the 
situation requires. Mr. Francis Harford was efficient in 
the two bass parts, but was at his best in that of the Angel 
of the Agony, to which he gave good expression. The 
choir were thoroughly practised in their task, and sang 


was highly effective, and it was a joy to listen to such pure 
and noble music amid such surroundings, and _ without 
the distractions of the concert-room. 

The chief thing in the evening performance was Stanford's 
* Stabat Mater,’ written for, or rather produced for the first 
time at the Leeds festival of 1907. No setting of the text 
reveals such a keen appreciation of its structure, or makes it 
so obvious to the listener, and the two important orchestral 
movements form not only an original, but a most material 
feature of the scheme, the obvious if unacknowledged 
pictorial suggestions they contain having the effect of setting 
the scene for the great Tragedy which the poem conm- 
memorates. Of the scholarship and_finely-balanced 
proportions of the composition there is no need to speak, 
for these are Sir Charles Stanford’s most striking qualities, 
and though the appeal is perhaps less to the emotions than 
to the intellect, the balance between the two is better 
preserved than in much modern music, in which the scale 
inclines in the opposite direction. The performance 
gained by the fact that Miss Agnes Nicholls was the 
principal soprano, and one was reminded of the unfortunate 
indisposition which, at the eleventh hour, prevented her 
from taking part in the first performance, much to 
its hurt. The other members of the solo quartet 
were Miss Phyllis Lett, Messrs. Elwes and Harford, 
who formed an artistic and nicely-balanced ensemble. The 
composer was present, but Dr. Bennett conducted the work, 
which went well, the chorus-singing deserving special praise. 
After it came Dr. Bennett’s ‘Easter Hymn,’ which was 
written for the festival of the Sons of the Clergy at 
St. Paul’s in 1895, but which he had re-orchestrated for this 
occasion. It is a setting of the hymn ‘On the morn of 
Easter day,’ J. M. Neale’s translation of the ancient Latin 
sequence, ‘ Mane prima Sabbati.’ The composer had caught 
very happily the naive character of the hymn, and given it 
music of a simple, almost pastoral character, for which the 
orchestral treatment is almost too grandiose, but is highly 
effective and in itself well suited to a large building and a 
festive occasion. The soloists were Miss Nicholls and 
Mr. Elwes. By way of commemorating the recent deaths 
of the Sovereign of the country and the Bishop of the 
diocese—King Edward and Edward King—Sullivan’s ‘In 
Memoriam’ overture was played, and the festival ended 
with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ in which Miss Carmen 
Hill took the second soprano part. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


At the last two concerts of the series, which took place at 
Queen’s Hall on May 23 and 30, Herr Nikisch was the 
conductor, and, as usual, his individual views threw new 
light upon the familiar. Brahms’s fourth Symphony, played 
on May 23, assumed an unwonted freshness and spontaneity 
that added vitality to its intellectual qualities and secured an 
enthusiastic welcome. The ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Coriolan’ Overture, and a Concerto for two flutes, 
pianoforte and strings, were included in the programme, 
which introduced a rather superficial Fantasia in E for 
pianoforte and orchestra by M. Léon Delafosse, who played 
the solo part. 

At the final concert, Mr. A. von Ahn Carse’s Symphony 
in G minor, No. 2, received its first hearing in London. It 
again gave general pleasure with the geniality of its idiom 
and musicianship of its structure and scoring, which made so 
favourable an impression on the first production of the work 
at Newcastle in October. Mr. von Ahn Carse is to be 
congratulated, not only upon the excellence of his work but 
also upon the ample recognition its merits have received. 
The remainder of the programme was familiar, and included 
Wotan’s ‘Abschied’ from ‘Die Walkiire,’ sung by 
Mr. Frederic Austin, and Brahms’s Orchestral Variations 


on a theme by Haydn. 
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a link between it and the next movement, a Romance, 
in which beautiful cantabile phrases are sung by the 
violoncellos. This gives way to a bright Gavotte, to which 
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this in turn is followed by a Jig measure, with which is 
incorporated a clever and effective Quodlibet, in which the 
principal themes of the overture jostle each other to the 
accompaniment of the lively triplet figure of the jig, a brief 
reference to the introduction ending the work. Though the 
work is twice as long as an overture, tedium is avoided by 
the variety and contrast of this condensed Suite, and the 
interest is maintained by the admirable workmanship ; still, 
it may be questioned whether, as a matter of policy, even 
further condensation would not be advisable, particularly in 
the opening Allegro. But it is a powerful and scholarly 
composition, and made a marked impression. As the 
concert fell on the centenary of Schumann’s birth, the 
* Genoveva’ overture was included in the programme, and 
Miss Agnes Nicholls’s fine singing of ‘ Isolde’s Liebestod’ 
was another interesting feature. 
On June 9 the two performances in the cathedral took 
lace. For them a most efficient chorus of over 400 voices 
had been organized from different sources. The nucleus, of 
169 singers, were from Lincoln, and had been trained by 
Dr. Bennett. The Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society 
contributed 122 (chorus-master, Mr. John Cullen), Grimsby, 
eighty-three (Mr. J. W. Smethurst), and Hull, thirty-four 
(Dr. G. H. Smith and Mr. Doorly). In the afternoon 
Sir Edward Elgar conducted his ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ the 
very fine performance of which formed the central feature of 
the festival. There is no need to describe Mr. Gervase 
Elwes’s singing of the part of Gerontius, for his conception 
of it is happily well known, and is generally recognised as 
getting as near to one’s ideal as any reading that is current. 
Miss Phyllis Lett was by comparison an unknown quantity, 
and, while feeling some assurance that the musical aspect of 
her singing as the Angel would be effective, there was less 
certainty that she would realize the nature of the part from 
a dramatic point of view, for her emotional nature sometimes 
leads her into a warmth of expression that would not be in 
keeping with the character. She kept a marked restraint 
upon herself, however, and gave a reading which had the 
right note of purity, and the impersonal feeling which the 
situation requires. Mr. Francis Harford was efficient in 
the two bass parts, but was at his best in that of the Angel 
of the Agony, to which he gave good expression. The 
choir were thoroughly practised in their task, and sang 


was highly effective, and it was a joy to listen to such pure 
and noble music amid such surroundings, and _ without 
the distractions of the concert-room. 

The chief thing in the evening performance was Stanford's 
* Stabat Mater,’ written for, or rather produced for the first 
time at the Leeds festival of 1907. No setting of the text 
reveals such a keen appreciation of its structure, or makes it 
so obvious to the listener, and the two important orchestral 
movements form not only an original, but a most material 
feature of the scheme, the obvious if unacknowledged 
pictorial suggestions they contain having the effect of setting 
the scene for the great Tragedy which the poem conm- 
memorates. Of the scholarship and_finely-balanced 
proportions of the composition there is no need to speak, 
for these are Sir Charles Stanford’s most striking qualities, 
and though the appeal is perhaps less to the emotions than 
to the intellect, the balance between the two is better 
preserved than in much modern music, in which the scale 
inclines in the opposite direction. The performance 
gained by the fact that Miss Agnes Nicholls was the 
principal soprano, and one was reminded of the unfortunate 
indisposition which, at the eleventh hour, prevented her 
from taking part in the first performance, much to 
its hurt. The other members of the solo quartet 
were Miss Phyllis Lett, Messrs. Elwes and Harford, 
who formed an artistic and nicely-balanced ensemble. The 
composer was present, but Dr. Bennett conducted the work, 
which went well, the chorus-singing deserving special praise. 
After it came Dr. Bennett’s ‘Easter Hymn,’ which was 
written for the festival of the Sons of the Clergy at 
St. Paul’s in 1895, but which he had re-orchestrated for this 
occasion. It is a setting of the hymn ‘On the morn of 
Easter day,’ J. M. Neale’s translation of the ancient Latin 
sequence, ‘ Mane prima Sabbati.’ The composer had caught 
very happily the naive character of the hymn, and given it 
music of a simple, almost pastoral character, for which the 
orchestral treatment is almost too grandiose, but is highly 
effective and in itself well suited to a large building and a 
festive occasion. The soloists were Miss Nicholls and 
Mr. Elwes. By way of commemorating the recent deaths 
of the Sovereign of the country and the Bishop of the 
diocese—King Edward and Edward King—Sullivan’s ‘In 
Memoriam’ overture was played, and the festival ended 
with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ in which Miss Carmen 
Hill took the second soprano part. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


At the last two concerts of the series, which took place at 
Queen’s Hall on May 23 and 30, Herr Nikisch was the 
conductor, and, as usual, his individual views threw new 
light upon the familiar. Brahms’s fourth Symphony, played 
on May 23, assumed an unwonted freshness and spontaneity 
that added vitality to its intellectual qualities and secured an 
enthusiastic welcome. The ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Coriolan’ Overture, and a Concerto for two flutes, 
pianoforte and strings, were included in the programme, 
which introduced a rather superficial Fantasia in E for 
pianoforte and orchestra by M. Léon Delafosse, who played 
the solo part. 

At the final concert, Mr. A. von Ahn Carse’s Symphony 
in G minor, No. 2, received its first hearing in London. It 
again gave general pleasure with the geniality of its idiom 
and musicianship of its structure and scoring, which made so 
favourable an impression on the first production of the work 
at Newcastle in October. Mr. von Ahn Carse is to be 
congratulated, not only upon the excellence of his work but 
also upon the ample recognition its merits have received. 
The remainder of the programme was familiar, and included 
Wotan’s ‘Abschied’ from ‘Die Walkiire,’ sung by 
Mr. Frederic Austin, and Brahms’s Orchestral Variations 


on a theme by Haydn. 
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THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The thirty-eighth annual festival of this great and well- 
ed organization was held at the Crystal Palace on 
une 15. The scheme as usual comprised two concerts and 
two choral competitions. The juvenile massed choir again 
tested the seating capacity of the Handel orchestra. The 
ung singers were over 5,000 in number and confident in 
rtion. Mr. Wellard Matthews conducted them with 
ability and unobtrusive command through a programme, 
half sacred and half secular, of pieces well chosen for the 
occasion. The principal works sung by the adult choir of 
over 3,000 voices in the first part of the programme were 
the anthem ‘Most glorious Lord’ (John E. West), the 
breadth and dignity of which were well brought out; 
a selection of three numbers from the sacred cantata 
‘Olivet to Calvary’ (J. H. Maunder), which proved very 
attractive to the audience ; and ‘ Fixed in His everlasting seat.’ 
The second part was short and included the patriotic items 
‘We love our island story’ (Eaton Faning), ‘Allan Water’ 
( ed by H. Elliot Button), ‘The bells of St. Michael’s 
tower’ (Knyvett and Stewart), which was performed with 
attractive crispness, and ‘ The mariners of England’ (Pierson). 
Mr. William Whiteman conducted all the choral items 
with conspicuous firmness. A large orchestra played some 
of the accompaniments and, under Mr. Wesley Hammet, 
several orchestral selections. Mr. Horace G. Holmes was 
the organist. Mr. N. G. Briggs is the manager and 
secretary of the organization, Mr. H. G. Johnson is the 
musical director, and Mr. G. Merritt the experienced and 
helpful Press secretary. The competitions are reported in 
the Competition Festival Record. 


CHESTER PAGEANT. 


During the week commencing July 18, the fine old city of 
Chester will be ex /éte. The occasion is the Chester 
Historical Pageant, of which six performances in eight 
episodes, will be given, commencing at 2.45 p.m. daily. Three 
thousand performers, horse and foot, will take part, and the 
actors and riders will include all classes of society from 
lords and ladies downwards. The scene is laid in beautiful 
surroundings in Eaton Park, by permission of the Duke of 
Westminster, who will open the proceedings on the first 
day. There is surely no other city in the Kingdom which 
offers more abundant material for a pageant. Many stirring 
incidents of our country’s history during the slow march of 
the centuries, are associated with Chester’s old grey walls, 
its Roman remains, its ancient Cathedral, and its shining 
river. Indeed, nothing more modern than the happenings of 
1645 are deemed worthy of special note, and the first 
Episode goes so far back as A.D. 78 in representing the 
return of Agricola to Deva after defeating the Ordovices. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. C. Bridge, music will play 
an important part in the presentation of the various Episodes. 
There is to be a choir of 250 voices, and the band of the 
Royal Marines, Portsmouth division, under Lieut. G. Miller, 
M.V.O., Mus. Bac., will provide the orchestral interludes 
and accompaniments. The music book, published in handy 
form by Messrs. Novello, with a quaint pictorial cover 
designed by Mr. Schréder, illustrative of the Chester ‘ Waits,’ 
has been arranged and edited by Dr. Bridge. Not only in 
its musical features but also for its historial notes and preface 
is the book valuable and interesting, apart from its pageant 
uses. The editor’s literary and antiquarian accomplishments 
are in keeping with his eminence as a musician, and in 
producing the pageant music book, Dr. Bridge has sought 
less to impress his own individuality as a composer of 
pageant music than to select traditional music and music 
by other composers which may be appropriately connected 
with the historical and local features of the various 
Episodes. He has thus imparted local colour by the 
introduction of old Cheshire melodies and two fine old 
Welsh airs, which are introduced to accentuate the intimate 
connection of the Welsh with Chester. The treasure- 
Store of old English music, ballads, and  dance- 
measures is also exemplified, notably in choral arrange- 
ments of ‘Come, lasses and lads,’ to be sung during 
the twining and untwining of the ribbons of the Maypole, 


‘The miller of the Dee,’ ‘ The Cheshire cheese,’ and ‘ Joan to | J 


Maypole.’ Interesting also is the selection of music by 
c 


Henry Lawes (of Milton’s ‘Comus’ fame), and by William 
Lawes, his royalist soldier-brother, who was killed at the 
siege of Chester, 1645, and for whom his royal master, 
Charles I., ‘put on particular mourning.” Henry Lawes 
was apparently influenced in his solemn strains by the 
repressive atmosphere of Puritan days. His _ brother, 
William Lawes, had the merrier days of the Restoration in 
prophetic view when he wrote his spirited ‘ Almain,’ graceful 
* Saraband’ and lively ‘Jigg,’ which are reprinted from the 
edition of the ‘Comus’ music which Sir Frederick Bridge has 
arranged from a suite for viols. In this direction Dr. Bridge 
might not inappropriately have drawn upon Handel, who 
passed through Chester on his way to and from Ireland, and 
whose encounter with Janson, the cathedral bass who could 
sing ‘at sight’ (but not at first sight) is a cherished record. 
At the beginning of the 17th century, Chester could 
boast of two excellent madrigal writers, one of whom was 
Bateson, the cathedral organist. His madrigal for five 
voices, ‘Sister, awake,’ will be sung in Episode VII. In his 
notes to this Episode, Dr. Bridge deals with the ‘Waits,’ 
or official musicians of the town. An illustration is given 
of the unique set of four ‘Recorders’ preserved in the 
Grosvenor Museum. They were flutes and not reed 
instruments, and were made in sets like viols, of different 
sizes and therefore of different pitch. Four examples 
are printed of the tunes played by the Chester Waits. 
For the other music, Henry Smart is drawn upon for 


| his ‘Waken, lords and ladies gay,’ Sullivan for his chorus 
| *O gladsome Light,’ anda vocal waltz, ‘ Invocation to Deva’ 


is contributed by Mr. Lewis Hann. Horace’s Ode ‘ Integer 
vite’ is set to music by F. Flemming, arranged by the 
editor, whose original contributions to the total of seventeen 
musical items include a ‘ Founders’ Hymn,’ a ‘ Chorus 
of Monks,’ ‘Urbs Syon aurea’ (words by Bernard of 
Morlaix), the ‘ Hobby-Horse’ song and the final ‘Ode 
to Chester’ : 
* We greet thee, noble Chester ! 

We greet thy kingly men, 

As from the mists of story 

Once more they rise again. . 


In this stately chorus the military drums and trumpets will 
play a stirring part. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The chamber concert given by this institution at 
Queen’s Hall on June 2, served to introduce a new 
Quintet for wind instruments by Mr. Manuel Gomez, a 
scholar. The work is attractively and delicately written, 
and scored with skill and knowledge. Other student- 
compositions brought forward were a clever Suite for 
flute and pianoforte, by Miss Ellen Fulcher, played by 
Miss Edith Penville and the composer, and two songs 
by Miss Olive Turner, sung by Miss Phillida Terson. 

The orchestral concert given under the direction of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie at Queen’s Hall, on June 21, served 
to introduce two excellent and highly promising examples of 
student-composition. Mr. Morton Stephenson’s Prelude to 
Act II. from ‘St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage’ is effectively har- 
monized and scored, and Mr. S. Hartley Braithwaite’s 
‘ Dawn in fairy-land,’ for soli, female chorus and orchestra, 
is full of delicate and fanciful ideas expressed with technical 
skill. The remainder of the programme was long and well 
varied. Among the number of well-equipped artists who 
helped to carry it out, Miss Elsie Spencer (violinist) deserves 
special mention. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Two College concerts—the 483rd and 484th—were given 
on June 2 and June 16. At the former, Dvordk’s String 
quartet in E flat, Op. 51, was the chief work in a programme 
that was carried out with unfailing ability. At the 
second concert an imposing array of talent was exhibited, 
especially in the playing of wind-instruments. Eight players, 
seven of whom were scholars, took part in Mozart's Serenade 
for wind in E flat. The other concerted work brought 
forward was Schubert’s String quartet in G major. The 
soloists of the concert were Miss Ivy Tilbrook and Mr. 
oseph Ireland (vocalists), Miss Cecilia J Williamson 


(violoncellist) and Miss Gladys Causton (pianist). 
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THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The thirty-eighth annual festival of this great and well- 
ed organization was held at the Crystal Palace on 
une 15. The scheme as usual comprised two concerts and 
two choral competitions. The juvenile massed choir again 
tested the seating capacity of the Handel orchestra. The 
ung singers were over 5,000 in number and confident in 
rtion. Mr. Wellard Matthews conducted them with 
ability and unobtrusive command through a programme, 
half sacred and half secular, of pieces well chosen for the 
occasion. The principal works sung by the adult choir of 
over 3,000 voices in the first part of the programme were 
the anthem ‘Most glorious Lord’ (John E. West), the 
breadth and dignity of which were well brought out; 
a selection of three numbers from the sacred cantata 
‘Olivet to Calvary’ (J. H. Maunder), which proved very 
attractive to the audience ; and ‘ Fixed in His everlasting seat.’ 
The second part was short and included the patriotic items 
‘We love our island story’ (Eaton Faning), ‘Allan Water’ 
( ed by H. Elliot Button), ‘The bells of St. Michael’s 
tower’ (Knyvett and Stewart), which was performed with 
attractive crispness, and ‘ The mariners of England’ (Pierson). 
Mr. William Whiteman conducted all the choral items 
with conspicuous firmness. A large orchestra played some 
of the accompaniments and, under Mr. Wesley Hammet, 
several orchestral selections. Mr. Horace G. Holmes was 
the organist. Mr. N. G. Briggs is the manager and 
secretary of the organization, Mr. H. G. Johnson is the 
musical director, and Mr. G. Merritt the experienced and 
helpful Press secretary. The competitions are reported in 
the Competition Festival Record. 


CHESTER PAGEANT. 


During the week commencing July 18, the fine old city of 
Chester will be ex /éte. The occasion is the Chester 
Historical Pageant, of which six performances in eight 
episodes, will be given, commencing at 2.45 p.m. daily. Three 
thousand performers, horse and foot, will take part, and the 
actors and riders will include all classes of society from 
lords and ladies downwards. The scene is laid in beautiful 
surroundings in Eaton Park, by permission of the Duke of 
Westminster, who will open the proceedings on the first 
day. There is surely no other city in the Kingdom which 
offers more abundant material for a pageant. Many stirring 
incidents of our country’s history during the slow march of 
the centuries, are associated with Chester’s old grey walls, 
its Roman remains, its ancient Cathedral, and its shining 
river. Indeed, nothing more modern than the happenings of 
1645 are deemed worthy of special note, and the first 
Episode goes so far back as A.D. 78 in representing the 
return of Agricola to Deva after defeating the Ordovices. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. C. Bridge, music will play 
an important part in the presentation of the various Episodes. 
There is to be a choir of 250 voices, and the band of the 
Royal Marines, Portsmouth division, under Lieut. G. Miller, 
M.V.O., Mus. Bac., will provide the orchestral interludes 
and accompaniments. The music book, published in handy 
form by Messrs. Novello, with a quaint pictorial cover 
designed by Mr. Schréder, illustrative of the Chester ‘ Waits,’ 
has been arranged and edited by Dr. Bridge. Not only in 
its musical features but also for its historial notes and preface 
is the book valuable and interesting, apart from its pageant 
uses. The editor’s literary and antiquarian accomplishments 
are in keeping with his eminence as a musician, and in 
producing the pageant music book, Dr. Bridge has sought 
less to impress his own individuality as a composer of 
pageant music than to select traditional music and music 
by other composers which may be appropriately connected 
with the historical and local features of the various 
Episodes. He has thus imparted local colour by the 
introduction of old Cheshire melodies and two fine old 
Welsh airs, which are introduced to accentuate the intimate 
connection of the Welsh with Chester. The treasure- 
Store of old English music, ballads, and  dance- 
measures is also exemplified, notably in choral arrange- 
ments of ‘Come, lasses and lads,’ to be sung during 
the twining and untwining of the ribbons of the Maypole, 
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Maypole.’ Interesting also is the selection of music by 
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Henry Lawes (of Milton’s ‘Comus’ fame), and by William 
Lawes, his royalist soldier-brother, who was killed at the 
siege of Chester, 1645, and for whom his royal master, 
Charles I., ‘put on particular mourning.” Henry Lawes 
was apparently influenced in his solemn strains by the 
repressive atmosphere of Puritan days. His _ brother, 
William Lawes, had the merrier days of the Restoration in 
prophetic view when he wrote his spirited ‘ Almain,’ graceful 
* Saraband’ and lively ‘Jigg,’ which are reprinted from the 
edition of the ‘Comus’ music which Sir Frederick Bridge has 
arranged from a suite for viols. In this direction Dr. Bridge 
might not inappropriately have drawn upon Handel, who 
passed through Chester on his way to and from Ireland, and 
whose encounter with Janson, the cathedral bass who could 
sing ‘at sight’ (but not at first sight) is a cherished record. 
At the beginning of the 17th century, Chester could 
boast of two excellent madrigal writers, one of whom was 
Bateson, the cathedral organist. His madrigal for five 
voices, ‘Sister, awake,’ will be sung in Episode VII. In his 
notes to this Episode, Dr. Bridge deals with the ‘Waits,’ 
or official musicians of the town. An illustration is given 
of the unique set of four ‘Recorders’ preserved in the 
Grosvenor Museum. They were flutes and not reed 
instruments, and were made in sets like viols, of different 
sizes and therefore of different pitch. Four examples 
are printed of the tunes played by the Chester Waits. 
For the other music, Henry Smart is drawn upon for 


| his ‘Waken, lords and ladies gay,’ Sullivan for his chorus 
| *O gladsome Light,’ anda vocal waltz, ‘ Invocation to Deva’ 


is contributed by Mr. Lewis Hann. Horace’s Ode ‘ Integer 
vite’ is set to music by F. Flemming, arranged by the 
editor, whose original contributions to the total of seventeen 
musical items include a ‘ Founders’ Hymn,’ a ‘ Chorus 
of Monks,’ ‘Urbs Syon aurea’ (words by Bernard of 
Morlaix), the ‘ Hobby-Horse’ song and the final ‘Ode 
to Chester’ : 
* We greet thee, noble Chester ! 

We greet thy kingly men, 

As from the mists of story 

Once more they rise again. . 


In this stately chorus the military drums and trumpets will 
play a stirring part. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The chamber concert given by this institution at 
Queen’s Hall on June 2, served to introduce a new 
Quintet for wind instruments by Mr. Manuel Gomez, a 
scholar. The work is attractively and delicately written, 
and scored with skill and knowledge. Other student- 
compositions brought forward were a clever Suite for 
flute and pianoforte, by Miss Ellen Fulcher, played by 
Miss Edith Penville and the composer, and two songs 
by Miss Olive Turner, sung by Miss Phillida Terson. 

The orchestral concert given under the direction of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie at Queen’s Hall, on June 21, served 
to introduce two excellent and highly promising examples of 
student-composition. Mr. Morton Stephenson’s Prelude to 
Act II. from ‘St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage’ is effectively har- 
monized and scored, and Mr. S. Hartley Braithwaite’s 
‘ Dawn in fairy-land,’ for soli, female chorus and orchestra, 
is full of delicate and fanciful ideas expressed with technical 
skill. The remainder of the programme was long and well 
varied. Among the number of well-equipped artists who 
helped to carry it out, Miss Elsie Spencer (violinist) deserves 
special mention. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Two College concerts—the 483rd and 484th—were given 
on June 2 and June 16. At the former, Dvordk’s String 
quartet in E flat, Op. 51, was the chief work in a programme 
that was carried out with unfailing ability. At the 
second concert an imposing array of talent was exhibited, 
especially in the playing of wind-instruments. Eight players, 
seven of whom were scholars, took part in Mozart's Serenade 
for wind in E flat. The other concerted work brought 
forward was Schubert’s String quartet in G major. The 
soloists of the concert were Miss Ivy Tilbrook and Mr. 
oseph Ireland (vocalists), Miss Cecilia J Williamson 


(violoncellist) and Miss Gladys Causton (pianist). 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A vivacious performance of Planquette’s ‘ Les Cloches de 
Corneville’ was given by this institution at the Kingsway 
Theatre on June 15. A high average of ability, both in 
their singing and in their acting, was displayed by the 
principals, among whom were Miss Eveline Matthews, 
Miss Edith Davies, and Messrs. Priestley, Turquand, Cooper, 
Trachtenberg and Whitmee. The chorus were natural in 
their movements and sang pleasantly. Mr. Cairns James 
was responsible for the production, and Mr. Leonard M. Day 
conducted. 

On June 22, the students’ orchestral concert took place at 
Queen’s Hall under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Sachse. 
The chief numbers in a long programme were movements 
from concertos played by Mr. Richard Johnson, Mr. Patrick 
Thayer (pianists) and Mr. Harry Gray (organ), and a 
Symphony in E flat of Haydn. Miss Briana Prager contributed 
a pianoforte solo. The vocalists were Misses Bertha Tomlin, 
Hilda Felstead, Gertrude Wallis, Mabel Hardy, Edith 
Davies and Mr. Sidney Sheppard. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


A concert was given on May 26 by pianoforte students 
trained by Mr. John Francis Barnett, and singing students 
trained by Mr. R. J. Pitcher. Among the pianists 
Miss Francis Cox and Miss Dorothy Axtell, and among 
the vocalists Miss Lilian Stiles-Allen and Miss Daisy 
Bevis, deserve mention for the ability they displayed. 

The pupils of Mr. Orlando Morgan gave a Schumann 
concert on June 9. Miss Jenny Hyman played the A minor 
Concerto in excellent style, while Mr. Morgan supplied 
a transcription of the orchestral score at another pianofgarte. 
Others who took part were Miss Kate Richards, Mr. M. 
Gordon Burgess and Miss Dorothea Crompton. 

The orchestral concert took place at the City of London 
School on June 22, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
W. Hedgecock in the regretted absence through illness of 
the Principal. The purely orchestral numbers, Saint- 
Saéns’s overture ‘La _ Princesse Jaune,’ Schubert's 
‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and two movements from Sullivan’s 
‘Merchant of Venice’ Suite, were all played with spirited 
and accurate execution, and with excellent body and quality 
of tone. Miss Margaret Crawford sang Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Softly 
awakes my heart,’ and Miss Dorothy Holden played Grieg’s 
A minor Pianoforte concerto. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SIGNOR BUSONI’S CONCERTO. 

On June 8, a special concert was given by this Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall for the purpose of introducing Signor 
Busoni’s Pianoforte concerto (Op. 39) to London. This 
interesting work, which was performed for the first time in 
England at the Newcastle festival last year, consists of five 
movements: I. Prologo e Introito; 2. Pezzo giocoso ; 
3- Pezzo serioso ; 4. All’ Italiana; 5. Cantico, with chorus 
(as in Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia). The pianoforte is 
often treated more as a component part of the orchestra 
than as a solo instrument in the accepted sense. Many 
of the themes are of a certain noble simplicity, if somewhat 
austere, and are handied with great technical skill and 
artistic fancy. On a first hearing the fourth movement, a 
brilliant and original Tarantella, is the easiest to understand. 
In the fifth movement the chorus is employed with impressive 
and solemn effect in a hymn-like melody which is evolved 
from the first pianoforte solo in the first movement, to words 
from the Danish poet Adam Oehlenschlaeger’s fairy-drama 
‘Aladdin.’ From a pianist’s point of view the writing for 
the solo instrument is full of interest, laid out as it is with 
an unique knowledge of the possibilities of the instrument 
with regard to the invention of passage-work, tone-colours 
and other acoustic effects. The work is of still greater 
interest as a venture in form. Its immense difficulties were 
overcome with great brilliancy by Mr. Mark Hambourg, who 
achieved a great personal triumph, though he did not succeed 
in making the outline so clear as would have been desirable. 


His playing was full of temperament and _vivacity, but 
lacked the requisite nobility of style. The composer 
conducted ably, and at the commencement of the 
concert also obtained a good rendering of his fine 
‘Lustspielouverture.’ In the middle of the programme 
Messrs. Busoni and Mark Hambourg gave a brilliant 
performance of Liszt’s very rarely heard Concerto Pathetique 
for two pianofortes, though occasionally the ensemble (perhaps 
through the unpractical position of the instruments) left 
something to be desired. 


MR. FRANK KIDSON’S FOLK-SONG PLAY. 


At a series of entertainments given during the last week 
of May, in aid of a Leeds charity, the most striking feature 
of a very miscellaneous programme was a folk-song play by 
Mr. Frank Kidson. He styles it ‘The Golden Wedding; 
a Yorkshire idyl,’ and in an appropriately homely ‘ Prologue’ 
disclaims all ‘ dramatic’ intentions and describes it in words 
which may conveniently be quoted : 


‘Ours is not a play—at least, not quite— 

’Tis something like—I can’t describe it right. 

Merely a picture of old Yorkshire folk 

Who've gathered round a farmer’s ingle-nook 

To celebrat. the couple’s fiftieth wedding-day, 

And tinge with social sunshine what before was grey. 
They sing old songs that in those days were new, 

And then they chat, and taste the good wife’s homely brew, 
There’s not a ghost of plot ; there’s no dramatic force ; 
And so, you see, it can’t be called a play, of course.’ 


What it can be called is a very pleasant entertainment, 
furnishing some glimpses of social life in the West Riding 
in 1780, the date assigned. Roger Shackleton, a small 
farmer, and his wife, Joan, are the couple who are celebrating 
their golden wedding, and in the company which assembles 
we have his landlord, Sir George Savile, who ‘ obliges’ with 
a hunting song, ‘ Young bucks a-hunting go,’ while his lady, 
who accompanies him, takes part in *Sir George Savile's 
minuet ’; Abel Carter, a carrier between Leeds and Doncaster, 
sings the ballad of ‘The jolly waggoner’; a poaching 
acquaintance brings a brace of ill-gotten rabbits as a contribu- 
tion to the festivity and sings of ‘ Hares in the old plantation,’ 
much to the disgust of the gamekeeper who is present; 
Old Betty, a witch wife, gives a sample of her prophetic 
powers in a series of predictions concerning Leeds which, 
strange to say, have all been fulfilled to the letter, and Matt, 
an Irish fiddler, plays the ‘ Kirkgate hornpipe’ (a local 
tune) for the company to dance to. Other songs which are 
introduced are ‘ When Joan’s ale was new,’ ‘ Scarborough 
Fair,’ ‘The pretty ploughboy’ and ‘’Tis true my love has 
listed,’ and the interest and appropriateness of these tunes 
is enhanced by the fact that they have all been collected in 
Yorkshire by Mr. Kidson, and so form a valuable contribution 
to local folk-lore. 

The overture and incidental music were written by 
Mr. Arthur E. Grimshaw, who also harmonized and supplied 
orchestral accompaniments for the songs and conducted the 
performances, the characters being taken by students of 
the City of Leeds School of Music, while the Leeds 
Symphony Society provided the orchestra. The * Idyl,’ 
which has been printed as an attractive little book, is of more 
than merely local interest, and a series of repetitions of the 
original performance (which was on May 23) have indicated 
its popularity. 


C. A. MACIRONE FUND. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A vivacious performance of Planquette’s ‘ Les Cloches de 
Corneville’ was given by this institution at the Kingsway 
Theatre on June 15. A high average of ability, both in 
their singing and in their acting, was displayed by the 
principals, among whom were Miss Eveline Matthews, 
Miss Edith Davies, and Messrs. Priestley, Turquand, Cooper, 
Trachtenberg and Whitmee. The chorus were natural in 
their movements and sang pleasantly. Mr. Cairns James 
was responsible for the production, and Mr. Leonard M. Day 
conducted. 

On June 22, the students’ orchestral concert took place at 
Queen’s Hall under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Sachse. 
The chief numbers in a long programme were movements 
from concertos played by Mr. Richard Johnson, Mr. Patrick 
Thayer (pianists) and Mr. Harry Gray (organ), and a 
Symphony in E flat of Haydn. Miss Briana Prager contributed 
a pianoforte solo. The vocalists were Misses Bertha Tomlin, 
Hilda Felstead, Gertrude Wallis, Mabel Hardy, Edith 
Davies and Mr. Sidney Sheppard. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


A concert was given on May 26 by pianoforte students 
trained by Mr. John Francis Barnett, and singing students 
trained by Mr. R. J. Pitcher. Among the pianists 
Miss Francis Cox and Miss Dorothy Axtell, and among 
the vocalists Miss Lilian Stiles-Allen and Miss Daisy 
Bevis, deserve mention for the ability they displayed. 

The pupils of Mr. Orlando Morgan gave a Schumann 
concert on June 9. Miss Jenny Hyman played the A minor 
Concerto in excellent style, while Mr. Morgan supplied 
a transcription of the orchestral score at another pianofgarte. 
Others who took part were Miss Kate Richards, Mr. M. 
Gordon Burgess and Miss Dorothea Crompton. 

The orchestral concert took place at the City of London 
School on June 22, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
W. Hedgecock in the regretted absence through illness of 
the Principal. The purely orchestral numbers, Saint- 
Saéns’s overture ‘La _ Princesse Jaune,’ Schubert's 
‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and two movements from Sullivan’s 
‘Merchant of Venice’ Suite, were all played with spirited 
and accurate execution, and with excellent body and quality 
of tone. Miss Margaret Crawford sang Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Softly 
awakes my heart,’ and Miss Dorothy Holden played Grieg’s 
A minor Pianoforte concerto. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SIGNOR BUSONI’S CONCERTO. 

On June 8, a special concert was given by this Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall for the purpose of introducing Signor 
Busoni’s Pianoforte concerto (Op. 39) to London. This 
interesting work, which was performed for the first time in 
England at the Newcastle festival last year, consists of five 
movements: I. Prologo e Introito; 2. Pezzo giocoso ; 
3- Pezzo serioso ; 4. All’ Italiana; 5. Cantico, with chorus 
(as in Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia). The pianoforte is 
often treated more as a component part of the orchestra 
than as a solo instrument in the accepted sense. Many 
of the themes are of a certain noble simplicity, if somewhat 
austere, and are handied with great technical skill and 
artistic fancy. On a first hearing the fourth movement, a 
brilliant and original Tarantella, is the easiest to understand. 
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The overture and incidental music were written by 
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performances, the characters being taken by students of 
the City of Leeds School of Music, while the Leeds 
Symphony Society provided the orchestra. The * Idyl,’ 
which has been printed as an attractive little book, is of more 
than merely local interest, and a series of repetitions of the 
original performance (which was on May 23) have indicated 
its popularity. 
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Praise ve the Lord, 


FULL ANTHEM. 
Composed by H. Exuior Burton. 
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London Concerts. 


MR. ALBERT COATES. 


The young English conductor, Mr. Albert Coates, made a 
highly favourable impression on his début at Queen’s 
Hall on May 26, when he gave a concert with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Coates at once showed himself 
to be a conductor of considerable individuality and strong 
temperament. The occasion was marked by the intro- 
duction of a new Symphony (No. 2, in B flat minor) by 
M. Steinberg, a young Russian composer. On a first 
hearing the work did not impress with the quality of its 
musical ideas, but it displayed interesting workmanship 
and effective scoring. Mr. Coates secured an admirable 
performance, which realised to perfection the richness of the 
composer’s orchestral colouring. An understanding and 
appreciation of the classics was indicated by a reading of 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony that was distinguished by a 
remarkable rhythmical strength and attention to detail. 
Between the symphonies, M. Télémaque Lambrino played 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat minor, and showed himself 
possessed of a beautiful touch and brilliant technique, 
coupled with genuine musical understanding and warmth 
of feeling. A number of wrong notes were probably the 
outcome of nervousness. 


MISS FANNY DAVIES’S SCHUMANN CONCERT. 


Among the many observances of the Schumann Centenary 
that have taken place during the past month, the first in 
importance was the concert given by Miss Fanny Davies at 
Queen’s Hall on June 8. It was broadly representative of 
Schumann’s genius, as the programme included works for 
pianoforte, orchestra, and mixed-voice choir. Ten part-songs, 
romances, and ballads were interpreted with noteworthy 
excellence by a special voluntary choir of fifty-one ladies and 
gentlemen, many of whom were well-known artists, under 
the skilful direction of Mr. Alfred J. Eyre. The Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Henry J. Wood, played 
the ‘Manfred’ overture, the D minor Symphony, and the 
accompaniment to the A minor Pianoforte concerto. The 
solo part in the concerto was undertaken by Miss Fanny 
Davies herself, who exhibited a brilliant example of the 
technique and principles of pianoforte-playing acquired 
direct from Madame Schumann. The Variations for two 
pianofortes, Op. 46, were played by Miss Davies and 
Madame Alice Dessauer-Griin. “The programme was 
carried out with the artistic care of sympathetic and able 
musicians, and the concert formed a dignified tribute to the 
master’s memory. 


On June 15, M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a concert 
with the New Symphony Orchestra (conductor, Mr. Landon 
Ronald) at Queen’s Hall. He played Chopin’s two 
Concertos and various smaller works, including the wonderful 
Barcarolle. | His playing was, as it always is, full of grace, 
charm and rhythmical animation. His manner seemed 
subdued in the Finale of the E minor Concerto, but his reading 
of the Barcarolle was inimitable. The recitative passages 
in the slow movement of the F minor Concerto were made 
almost to speak, while his execution of the short study in 
G flat (given as an encore) was the very perfection of ease 
and elegance. 


The enterprise and high ideals of the South Hampstead 
Orchestra and their conductor, Mrs. Julian Marshall, were 
again evident in the choice of a programme for their twenty- 
fourth annual concert, which took place at Queen’s Hall on 
June 13. Their ability and application were revealed in the 
efficient manner in which the programme was carried out. 
The chief work played was Schumann’s none too familiar 
Symphony in C (No. 2), which was interpreted with insight 
by Mrs. Marshall and executed with precision by the 
instrumentalists. The occasion was also distinguished by 
the reappearance of Herr Fritz Kreisler, who played the 
Brahms Concerto with his well-known surpassing technique 
and warmth of style. The purely orchestral part of the 


programme included Smetana’s tone-poem ‘ Vitava’ and 
Sinigaglia’s overture ‘La barufie chiozotte.’ It is to be 
hoped that this organization will continue in prosperity 
and progress for many seasons to come. 


The Wilhelm Sachse Orchestra contributed to the 
Schumann celebrations at their concert given at Queen’s 
Hall on May 27, by playing the D minor Symphony. They 
also did honour to the claims of English music by a 
performance of a Violin concerto by Mr. J. C. Ames, with 
M. Emile Sauret as soloist. This work is of a type that should 
be encouraged, for it steers between over-seriousness and 
triviality and achieves a genial and attractive character 
without any sacrifice of musicianly qualities. It is well 
written for the soloist and for the orchestra, and on this 
occasion both responded well to its demands. Vocal 
numbers were given by Miss Evangeline Florence, and 
M. Sachse conducted his responsive body of players, most 
of whom are ladies, with ability. 


On June 11, Herr Arthur Nikisch, after a visit which has 
if possible increased the esteem in which he was held by 
English music-lovers, bade farewell to this country in a 
Tchaikovsky-Wagner concert given with the help of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. The former composer's 
Suite in D was the most unfamiliar but not the most 
interesting number on the programme. The soloist of the 
occasion was Mr. Ernest Schelling, who played Paderewski’s 
‘Polish Fantasia.’ 


On May 24, Miss Katharine Goodson gave a concert at 
Queen’s Hall, assisted by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Herr Nikisch. Her technical fluency 
and vivid temperament were advantageously displayed in the 
solo portions of Arthur Hinton’s interesting Pianoforte 
concerto (Op. 25), as well as in the familiar Concerto in 
B flat minor by Tchaikovsky. The orchestra gave an 
excellent performance of Elgar’s splendid ‘ Enigma ’ 
variations, at the close of which the conductor and the 
composer, who happened to be present, were the objects of 
a most enthusiastic ovation. 


A long course of the most exquisite Mozart playing 
such as M. Saint-Saéns has given us during the past 
month is a rarity that the earnest student could be expected 
to appreciate more than the general public, who cleave 
to their preference for a more varied programme. Those 
who attended M. Saint-Saéns’s three recitals at Bechstein 
Hall were, however, well repaid. In spite of his seventy 
odd years his playing was thoroughly youthful, invigorat- 
ing to hear, and distinguished by the true Mozartian 
delicacy. It was inspired throughout with a rare musical 
understanding and artistic enthusiasm. The scheme of 
M. Saint-Saéns’s undertaking, which he carried out on 
June 8, 15 and 22, comprised twelve of the twenty-eight 
pianoforte concertos. The artist’s aim was to draw the 
attention of the public to many valuable but at present 
almost unknown works. At the first concert, for instance, 
a very beautiful but unfamiliar Concerto in G major 
(Kéchel No. 453) was heard, while at the second the 
Concertos in E flat (K. 482) and D major (K. 537)—the 
so-called Krénungsconcert—were given. M. Saint-Saéns 
had, where necessary, composed beautiful and commendably 
short cadenzas thoroughly in keeping with Mozart’s style. 
An orchestra under Mr. B. Holliinder played the 
accompaniments with unfailing sympathy. 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first 
appearance in England, Mr. Joseph Hollman gave an 
enjoyable afternoon concert at Queen’s Hall on June 7. 
The programme was entirely devoted to compositions by 
M. Saint-Saéns, who had composed a new work for the 
occasion and who, in company with Messrs. Ysaye and 
Pugno, lent the concert-giver eminent assistance. The 
concert commenced with an excellent interpretation of the 
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interesting Pianoforte quartet in B flat. Later, Messrs. 
Ysaye and Hollman gave a splendid performance of the new 
composition ‘ La Muse et le Poéte,’ a kind of concert-piece 
for violin, violoncello and orchestra, or, as in this case, 
pianoforte. It contains pages of interesting instrumental 
recitatives, and towards the end a melody of great charm 
effectively treated. Messrs. Pugno and Saint-Saéns also 
gave a finished performance of the brilliant Scherzo for 
two pianofortes, and the concert terminated with the 
beautiful Septet with trumpet. Miss Esta d’Argo contributed 
vocal solos. It was generally regretted that Mr. Hollman 
did not himself elect to be heard in a solo. 


MADAME MELBA, 


As the vocal forture flew to the roof of the Albert Hall 
on June 18, other flowery ornaments descended by captive 
airship from the roof to Madame Melba’s feet. Her 
admirers vied with each other and with the prima donna 
herself in the beauty and magnificence of their offerings : 
meanwhile a vast, black-plumed audience signified satisfaction 
in the usual manner. The nuclei of the programme were 
Massenet’s ‘ Sevillana,’ Puccini’s ‘ Vissi d’Arte’ from ‘La 
Tosca,’ and Bishop’s ‘Lo! here the gentle lark,’ each of 
which bore a tail of one or more encores. Herr Backhaus 
played Liszt’s E flat Concerto brilliantly. Under Mr. Landon 
Ronald the New Symphony Orchestra supplied accompani- 
ments and discoursed Beethoven Wagner and Debussy. 


VOCAL RECITALS, 


Since our last issue went to press recitals have been given 
in London by vocalists sufficiently numerous to form a choir 
of respectable dimensions. Among so great a number 
we are compelled to make a selection. The newcomers were 
Miss Bessie Tyas( May 24) ; Miss Olga Lynn, who gavea recital 
in conjunction with Miss Maggie Teyte (May 26); Mlle. 
Olga de la Bruyére, a Swiss vocalist (May 26); Mr. George 
Fergusson (May 28); Miss Kate Scriven (May 31); Miss 
Bessie Griffiths, who had previously been heard as a violon- 
cellist (June 6); Herr Rudolf Jung, whose recital was given 
on June 6 in conjunction with Herr Fritz Hirt (violinist) ; 
Miss Eda Rosenbusch (June 8); Fraulein Willi Kewitsch, 
a capable Lieder singer, who was assisted by Mr. Clement 
Harvey (pianist) (June 8); Mr. Gwynne Davies (June 16) ; 
Mlle. Marta Paula Wittkowska (June 20). 

Among the artists already known, the first place is claimed 
by Fraulein Elena Gerhardt, whose visit to this country 
resulted in three appearances. These took place at Bechstein 
Hall on May 21 and 28, and at Queen’s Hall on June to. 
On each occasion Herr Nikisch was her accompanist, and 
their association again resulted in many examples of perfect 
Lieder-singing. Madame Donalda gave a concert at Queen’s 
Hall on May 27, assisted by the London Symphony Orchestra ; 
she sang operatic excerpts by Gluck, Puccini and Nougués, 
and a number of songs. Mr. George Fergusson, a baritone 
singer of wide ability, gave recitals at Zolian Hall on May 28 
and June 14. Miss Susan Strong secured a large audience 
at her recital given in Queen’s Hall on May 31; doubtless 
the presence of the London Symphony Orchestra, under 
Herr Nikisch, and a Wagner programme formed part of the 
attraction. Mr. Holbrooke and his works were much in 
evidence at Mr. Reginald Davidson’s ‘ farewell’ recital, 
given at Bechstein Hall on May 31, preparatory to a visit 
to America in the autumn of this year; the quality of 
Mr. Davidson’s singing augured well for his success. 

The Russian Vocal Quartet, whose names are Nicolas 
Kedroff, Wladimir de Kastorsky, M. Tshuprinnikof and 
Nicolai Safonoff, provided some admirable singing at AZolian 
Hall on June 2, both individually and collectively. 

A new song-cycle by Sir Charles Stanford was introduced 
by Mr. Plunket Greene in giving a recital at A®olian Hall 
on June 3. The words are seven poems from Mr. John 
Stevenson’s ‘Pat McCarty: his rhymes.’ The music is 
characteristic of the composer’s more thoughtful style, and 
forms a worthy addition to his long list of Irish songs. 

Arias by composers of all periods and nationalities formed 
Miss Edith Miller’s programme at A£Zolian Hall on June 3. 


Madame Maria Freund showed herself a highly-accomplished 
singer of German songs on June 6. At the same hall, on 
June 7 and 14, Miss Janet Spencer, ‘ America’s most 
celebrated contralto,’ put forward a strong claim to the 
title, except as regards the description of her voice, which js 
a mezzo-soprano. 

A remarkable programme was drawn up by Mlle, 
Marguerite Babaian for her vocal recital given at Steinway 
Hall on June 7, with the assistance of M. Franz Liebich 
(pianist). The first section consisted of ten examples, vocal 
and instrumental, of old French music. The second section 
was devoted to works by Moussorgsky, of which three songs 
‘from an unpublished manuscript* were performed for 
the first time. M. Louis Laloy, in a few introductory 
words, dealt with the discovery of the manuscript. The 
third section was selected from the writings of Debussy, 

Miss Edith Kirkwood gave full expression to her patriotism 
by choosing only British songs for her recital at AZolian Hall 
on June 10, and her programme was none the less attractive 
either in anticipation or realisation. The group chosen from 
the older schools contained perfect examples of a type whose 
merits are familiar, and the modern art-song was well 
illustrated in compositions by Caroline Maude, Ellen 
Cowdell, Frederic Austin, A. H. Brewer, Hermann Lohr 
and Herbert Bunning. Irish songs provided a further 
contrast. Miss Kirkwood’s singing was of a highly artistic 
character throughout the recital. 

After attending Mr. Campbell MclInnes’s recital at 
Bechstein Hall on June 15, we felt a wish that opportunities 
for hearing him were offered with greater frequency. His 
pleasant baritone voice and artistic style of interpretation 
were exhibited in Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe’ and songs by 
other composers. Mr. Graham Peel’s ‘Songs of a Shropshire 
lad’ proved highly attractive on a first hearing. 

The Mfsses Eugénie and Virginie Sassard, the well-known 
duettists, were heard individually at a recital given by them 
at ‘£olian Hall on June 16, in conjunction with Miss 
Dorothy Bramley (pianist). 

Madame Sobrino, who has returned from a world-tour, 
sang in her best style to a large and enthusiastic audience at 
Bechstein Hall on June 18. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


Dr. Deszé Szdnté, professor of music at the Budapest 
Conservatoire, made his first appearance in England at 
Steinway Hall on May 25. He is well equipped on the 
technical side, and frequently gives way to natural vehemence, 
which, however, his Hungarian temperament prevented 
from becoming monotonous. 

First appearances were also made by Miss Rachel Dunn 
at Bechstein Hall on May 23, and by Miss Ellen Edwards 
at Steinway Hall on June I. 

Mr. Herbert Fryer called attention to his powers as 
a composer at his recital at olian Hall on May 30, 
and showed in that capacity the same fluency that 
distinguishes his pianoforte playing. Mr. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, who gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on 
June 2, has an astounding technique and _ mature 
intellectual grasp that render him perhaps the most 
promising of the younger generation of pianists. is 

Miss Marjorie Wigley earned well-deserved appreciation 
for the expression and accuracy of her playing at olian 
Hall on June 7. On the same day Miss Evelyn Winter gave 
a well-attended and successful recital at Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. John Powell’s magnificent technique was exhibited in 
Liszt’s ‘ Concerto Pathetique,’ at Zolian Hall, on June 13. 
On June 17 Miss Olive Blume gave a pianoforte recital 
at Aolian Hall after an absence from London of four 
years. 

‘ On Saturday afternoon, May 28, Herr Wilhelm Backhaus 
gave his first Chopin recital at Queen’s Hall. His programme 
included the Allegro de Concert (Op. 46), the Sonata 
B flat minor and the twelve Studies (Op. 10), as well as 
smaller works. Herr Backhaus’s interpretations often 
lacked the poetic charm and caprice which Chopin’s works 
so specially demand, but he played nevertheless very 
musically and, particularly in the Studies, with a technical 


perfection which could not have been surpassed. 
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Ronald the New Symphony Orchestra supplied accompani- 
ments and discoursed Beethoven Wagner and Debussy. 
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and a number of songs. Mr. George Fergusson, a baritone 
singer of wide ability, gave recitals at Zolian Hall on May 28 
and June 14. Miss Susan Strong secured a large audience 
at her recital given in Queen’s Hall on May 31; doubtless 
the presence of the London Symphony Orchestra, under 
Herr Nikisch, and a Wagner programme formed part of the 
attraction. Mr. Holbrooke and his works were much in 
evidence at Mr. Reginald Davidson’s ‘ farewell’ recital, 
given at Bechstein Hall on May 31, preparatory to a visit 
to America in the autumn of this year; the quality of 
Mr. Davidson’s singing augured well for his success. 
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Nicolai Safonoff, provided some admirable singing at AZolian 
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on June 3. The words are seven poems from Mr. John 
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celebrated contralto,’ put forward a strong claim to the 
title, except as regards the description of her voice, which js 
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A remarkable programme was drawn up by Mlle, 
Marguerite Babaian for her vocal recital given at Steinway 
Hall on June 7, with the assistance of M. Franz Liebich 
(pianist). The first section consisted of ten examples, vocal 
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was devoted to works by Moussorgsky, of which three songs 
‘from an unpublished manuscript* were performed for 
the first time. M. Louis Laloy, in a few introductory 
words, dealt with the discovery of the manuscript. The 
third section was selected from the writings of Debussy, 

Miss Edith Kirkwood gave full expression to her patriotism 
by choosing only British songs for her recital at AZolian Hall 
on June 10, and her programme was none the less attractive 
either in anticipation or realisation. The group chosen from 
the older schools contained perfect examples of a type whose 
merits are familiar, and the modern art-song was well 
illustrated in compositions by Caroline Maude, Ellen 
Cowdell, Frederic Austin, A. H. Brewer, Hermann Lohr 
and Herbert Bunning. Irish songs provided a further 
contrast. Miss Kirkwood’s singing was of a highly artistic 
character throughout the recital. 

After attending Mr. Campbell MclInnes’s recital at 
Bechstein Hall on June 15, we felt a wish that opportunities 
for hearing him were offered with greater frequency. His 
pleasant baritone voice and artistic style of interpretation 
were exhibited in Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe’ and songs by 
other composers. Mr. Graham Peel’s ‘Songs of a Shropshire 
lad’ proved highly attractive on a first hearing. 

The Mfsses Eugénie and Virginie Sassard, the well-known 
duettists, were heard individually at a recital given by them 
at ‘£olian Hall on June 16, in conjunction with Miss 
Dorothy Bramley (pianist). 

Madame Sobrino, who has returned from a world-tour, 
sang in her best style to a large and enthusiastic audience at 
Bechstein Hall on June 18. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


Dr. Deszé Szdnté, professor of music at the Budapest 
Conservatoire, made his first appearance in England at 
Steinway Hall on May 25. He is well equipped on the 
technical side, and frequently gives way to natural vehemence, 
which, however, his Hungarian temperament prevented 
from becoming monotonous. 

First appearances were also made by Miss Rachel Dunn 
at Bechstein Hall on May 23, and by Miss Ellen Edwards 
at Steinway Hall on June I. 

Mr. Herbert Fryer called attention to his powers as 
a composer at his recital at olian Hall on May 30, 
and showed in that capacity the same fluency that 
distinguishes his pianoforte playing. Mr. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, who gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on 
June 2, has an astounding technique and _ mature 
intellectual grasp that render him perhaps the most 
promising of the younger generation of pianists. is 

Miss Marjorie Wigley earned well-deserved appreciation 
for the expression and accuracy of her playing at olian 
Hall on June 7. On the same day Miss Evelyn Winter gave 
a well-attended and successful recital at Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. John Powell’s magnificent technique was exhibited in 
Liszt’s ‘ Concerto Pathetique,’ at Zolian Hall, on June 13. 
On June 17 Miss Olive Blume gave a pianoforte recital 
at Aolian Hall after an absence from London of four 
years. 

‘ On Saturday afternoon, May 28, Herr Wilhelm Backhaus 
gave his first Chopin recital at Queen’s Hall. His programme 
included the Allegro de Concert (Op. 46), the Sonata 
B flat minor and the twelve Studies (Op. 10), as well as 
smaller works. Herr Backhaus’s interpretations often 
lacked the poetic charm and caprice which Chopin’s works 
so specially demand, but he played nevertheless very 
musically and, particularly in the Studies, with a technical 


perfection which could not have been surpassed. 
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VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO RECITALS. 


Violin recitals were given on May 24 by Mr. Sigmund 
Beel at Bechstein Hall and Signor Giovanni Chiti at Zolian 
Hall. M. Jean de Ponthi¢re appeared at Zolian Hall on 
May26, and Miss Edith Hanson at Bechstein Hall on May 27; 
both are violoncellists. 

Sefior Pablo Casals and Mr. Donald Francis Tovey gave 
two recitals of violoncello and pianoforte works at /Eolian 
Hall on ag 2and9. The artists were heard together in 
Sonatas by Mr. Tovey (Op. 4), Brahms (Op. 38 and Op. 99) 
and Julius R6ntgen, and in Mr. Tovey’s ‘ Elegiac’ 
Variations, written in memory of Robert Hausmann. 
M. Emile Simon gave a violoncello recital at Steinway Hall 
on June 6, assisted by M. Julius du Mont. 

Madame Henriette Schmidt introduced a Sonata in 
B major by Victor Vreuls at her violin recital at Bechstein 
Hall on June 3. 

Three of the most advanced of the younger generation of 
virtuoso violinists gave recitals during the month, and in 
each case their playing put beyond doubt their possession of 
the inborn gifts of the highest interpretative ability and 
musicianship. Elman was heard at Queen’s Hall on June 4, 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, in concertos by Nardini, 
Brahms and Saint-Saéns. Szigeti commemorated Carl 
Goldmark’s eighty-eighth birthday—which occurred on 
May 18—by playing his Violin concerto in A minor and 
Suite in E major at Bechstein Hall on June 11. Zimbalist 
played Bach’s Prelude and fugue in G minor for violin alone 
and a miscellaneous programme by other composers at 
Queen’s Hall on June 16. He had previously scored a 
brilliant success at Queen’s Hall on May 25, in a performance 
of the Brahms concerto with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Chessin, an able 
Russian conductor new to London. 

Miss Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, gave 
evidence of rapid progress in her interpretations of 
Saint-Saéns’s Sonata in D (Op. 75), Bach’s Chaconne, and a 
Tarantelle by M. Leopold Auer, given at Queen’s Hall on 
June 9. 

At Mr. Boris Hambourg’s violoncello recital, given at 
Eolian Hall on June 15, a new ‘ Ballade’ by Mr. Waldemar 
Sommerfelt was performed, with the composer at the 
pianoforte. 

Sonata playing of unusual excellence was provided by 
Mr. Willibald Richter (pianist) and Mr. Hans Neumann 
(violinist) at Steinway Hall on June 16. 

Miss Hilda Lett, a sister of Miss Phyllis Lett, gave her 
first violin recital at Bechstein Hall on June 17, and proved 
herself a well-equipped player, able to interpret with 
significance such works as Beethoven’s Sonata in A major 
and Brahms’s Sonata in D minor. 

At olian Hall, on June 20, Mr. Thomas F. Morris 
played, in company with the composer, an admirable Violin 
sonata in G minor by Mr. James Friskin. 

Signor Livio Boni, a violoncellist of unusual proficiency, 
made his first appearance in England at Bechstein Hall on 
June 22 ; he played Saint-Saéns’s A minor Concerto. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 


The Solly String Quartet, composed of Madame Harriet 
Solly, Miss Bertha Tressler, Miss Sybil Maturin and Miss 
Margaret Izard, were heard together in an excellent 
performance of Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, at 
Bechstein Hall on May 27, when they gave a concert in 
company with Miss Marie Woltereck, an admirable Lieder 
singer. 

It was fitting that the London Trio should observe the 
Schumann Centenary, as they did at Zolian Hall on June 8, 
for their admirable pianist, Madame Amina Goodwin, was 
a pupil of Madame Schumann. Their contribution included 
the D minor Trio and the E flat Quintet, the latter played 
with the assistance of Messrs. Wynn Reeves (violin) and 
Emest Tomlinson (viola). Songs and duets were 
sympathetically sung by Fraulein Eva Katherine Lissmann 
and Herr Hans Lissmann. 

The Grimson Quartet gave concerts at Bechstein Hall on 
June 1 and 13, and played works by Schubert (Op. 161), 
Dvordk (Op. 97), Haydn (Op. 76), Hugo Wolf, and 
Tchaikovsky (Op. 22). 


OTHER RECITALS, 


Madame Lorraine New, who gave recitations at -olian 
Hall on May 31, is a realist @ outrance. Others have 
employed Oriental costume and a dim religious light, but 
the more material creation of an ‘atmosphere’ by means of 
incense was as exceptional as it was exceptionable. Signor 
Luigi Maria Magistretti showed considerable skill in a long 
programme of harp solos. 

A number of Miss Barbara Thornley’s compositions were 
brought under review at Steinway Hall on June 1. Her 
style derives an attractive and individual character chiefly 
from the avoidance of common faults, which is no mean 
virtue ; one was conscious of a lack of happy thematic 
invention, but a constant succession of musicianly ideas 
sustained the interest. 

Miss Florence von Etlinger (vocalist) and Mlle. Ella 
Spravka (pianist) gave an interesting recital and decisive 
evidence of ability at Bechstein Hall on June 6.——At 
£olian Hall on the same day Miss Stella Fife played 
Violoncello sonatas by Grieg and Brahms, and Miss 
Katherine Eggar submitted, with Mr. William Higley as 
exponent, a group of her graceful and imaginative songs 
previously unheard. 

Miss Mathilde Verne (pianist) and Dr. Lierhammer 
(vocalist) were associated at Bechstein Hall on June 9 in 
a programme chiefly of a classical stamp. 


The Central London Choral Society gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall on May 28, when the prominent choral 
features of the programme were Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ 
(soloist, Miss Ethel Lewin) and Dr. Charles Harriss’s 
‘Empire of the sea’ (conducted by the composer). These 
works were sung with much spirit by the choir, who also 
gave Elgar’s ‘Weary wind of the west’ and German’s 
‘O peaceful night,’ with great expression. The orchestra 
were heard at their best in the overtures ‘A calm sea 
and prosperous voyage’ and ‘Rosamunde.’ The Tannhauser 
March and Massenet’s ‘ Scénes pittoresques’ were also in 
the programme. The other vocalist was Mr. Samuel 
Masters, and Mr. David J. Thomas conducted skilfully. 


On May 31, Mr. Cecil Sharp gave a highly interesting and 
enlightening lecture at Queen’s (small) Hall on the subject 
of Morris and Country Dances. He explained their origin 
and their differences, and related some of the amusing 
experiences of his tours through the villages. Copious 
graceful illustrations of the dances were given by girls from 
the South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea,and Mr. W. Kimber, 
a native Morris-dancer. 


A concert of his own compositions, given by Mr. H. V. 
Jervis-Read at Eolian Hall on June 1, called attention 
to the artistic merits and fertility of his inventive style. 
Songs, pianoforte pieces and two violoncello solos made 
up the programme, in the presentation of which Mr. Jervis- 
Read was assisted by Miss Grainger-Kerr, Mr. Geoffrey 
Garrod and Mr. William Higley (vocalists), Mr. Arthur 
Newstead (pianist) and Miss Helen Mott (violoncellist). 


The programme of Mr. Franz Liebich’s concert at 
Bechstein Hall on June 2 ranged ‘from Romanticism to 
Impressionism,’ and included an ‘ Eastern Interlude.’ The 
Romantic period was illustrated by eight numbers from 
Chopin and Schumann. The ‘Eastern Interlude,’ introduced 
with a few words by M. Louis Laloy, was distinguished by 
Armenian and Greek songs, harmonized by R. P. Komitas 
and Maurice Ravel, sung by Mlle. M. Babaian. In the 
section devoted to impressionism, Mr. Liebich gave the first 
performance in England of five pianoforte pieces by M. 
Debussy. Mrs. Liebich assisted her husband in duets for 
two pianofortes. 


A Schumann concert was given by Mr. George Mackern 
at olian Hall on June 17. In the Pianoforte quartet 
(Op. 47) and the Pianoforte quintet (Op. 44) the Misses 
Lucas played the string parts. Mr. Mackern, besides 
taking part in these works, played the ‘ Kinderscenen’ for 
pianoforte. Songs were given by Mr. Herbert Heyner. 
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VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO RECITALS. 


Violin recitals were given on May 24 by Mr. Sigmund 
Beel at Bechstein Hall and Signor Giovanni Chiti at Zolian 
Hall. M. Jean de Ponthi¢re appeared at Zolian Hall on 
May26, and Miss Edith Hanson at Bechstein Hall on May 27; 
both are violoncellists. 

Sefior Pablo Casals and Mr. Donald Francis Tovey gave 
two recitals of violoncello and pianoforte works at /Eolian 
Hall on ag 2and9. The artists were heard together in 
Sonatas by Mr. Tovey (Op. 4), Brahms (Op. 38 and Op. 99) 
and Julius R6ntgen, and in Mr. Tovey’s ‘ Elegiac’ 
Variations, written in memory of Robert Hausmann. 
M. Emile Simon gave a violoncello recital at Steinway Hall 
on June 6, assisted by M. Julius du Mont. 

Madame Henriette Schmidt introduced a Sonata in 
B major by Victor Vreuls at her violin recital at Bechstein 
Hall on June 3. 

Three of the most advanced of the younger generation of 
virtuoso violinists gave recitals during the month, and in 
each case their playing put beyond doubt their possession of 
the inborn gifts of the highest interpretative ability and 
musicianship. Elman was heard at Queen’s Hall on June 4, 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, in concertos by Nardini, 
Brahms and Saint-Saéns. Szigeti commemorated Carl 
Goldmark’s eighty-eighth birthday—which occurred on 
May 18—by playing his Violin concerto in A minor and 
Suite in E major at Bechstein Hall on June 11. Zimbalist 
played Bach’s Prelude and fugue in G minor for violin alone 
and a miscellaneous programme by other composers at 
Queen’s Hall on June 16. He had previously scored a 
brilliant success at Queen’s Hall on May 25, in a performance 
of the Brahms concerto with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Chessin, an able 
Russian conductor new to London. 

Miss Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, gave 
evidence of rapid progress in her interpretations of 
Saint-Saéns’s Sonata in D (Op. 75), Bach’s Chaconne, and a 
Tarantelle by M. Leopold Auer, given at Queen’s Hall on 
June 9. 

At Mr. Boris Hambourg’s violoncello recital, given at 
Eolian Hall on June 15, a new ‘ Ballade’ by Mr. Waldemar 
Sommerfelt was performed, with the composer at the 
pianoforte. 

Sonata playing of unusual excellence was provided by 
Mr. Willibald Richter (pianist) and Mr. Hans Neumann 
(violinist) at Steinway Hall on June 16. 

Miss Hilda Lett, a sister of Miss Phyllis Lett, gave her 
first violin recital at Bechstein Hall on June 17, and proved 
herself a well-equipped player, able to interpret with 
significance such works as Beethoven’s Sonata in A major 
and Brahms’s Sonata in D minor. 

At olian Hall, on June 20, Mr. Thomas F. Morris 
played, in company with the composer, an admirable Violin 
sonata in G minor by Mr. James Friskin. 

Signor Livio Boni, a violoncellist of unusual proficiency, 
made his first appearance in England at Bechstein Hall on 
June 22 ; he played Saint-Saéns’s A minor Concerto. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 


The Solly String Quartet, composed of Madame Harriet 
Solly, Miss Bertha Tressler, Miss Sybil Maturin and Miss 
Margaret Izard, were heard together in an excellent 
performance of Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, at 
Bechstein Hall on May 27, when they gave a concert in 
company with Miss Marie Woltereck, an admirable Lieder 
singer. 

It was fitting that the London Trio should observe the 
Schumann Centenary, as they did at Zolian Hall on June 8, 
for their admirable pianist, Madame Amina Goodwin, was 
a pupil of Madame Schumann. Their contribution included 
the D minor Trio and the E flat Quintet, the latter played 
with the assistance of Messrs. Wynn Reeves (violin) and 
Emest Tomlinson (viola). Songs and duets were 
sympathetically sung by Fraulein Eva Katherine Lissmann 
and Herr Hans Lissmann. 

The Grimson Quartet gave concerts at Bechstein Hall on 
June 1 and 13, and played works by Schubert (Op. 161), 
Dvordk (Op. 97), Haydn (Op. 76), Hugo Wolf, and 
Tchaikovsky (Op. 22). 


OTHER RECITALS, 


Madame Lorraine New, who gave recitations at -olian 
Hall on May 31, is a realist @ outrance. Others have 
employed Oriental costume and a dim religious light, but 
the more material creation of an ‘atmosphere’ by means of 
incense was as exceptional as it was exceptionable. Signor 
Luigi Maria Magistretti showed considerable skill in a long 
programme of harp solos. 

A number of Miss Barbara Thornley’s compositions were 
brought under review at Steinway Hall on June 1. Her 
style derives an attractive and individual character chiefly 
from the avoidance of common faults, which is no mean 
virtue ; one was conscious of a lack of happy thematic 
invention, but a constant succession of musicianly ideas 
sustained the interest. 

Miss Florence von Etlinger (vocalist) and Mlle. Ella 
Spravka (pianist) gave an interesting recital and decisive 
evidence of ability at Bechstein Hall on June 6.——At 
£olian Hall on the same day Miss Stella Fife played 
Violoncello sonatas by Grieg and Brahms, and Miss 
Katherine Eggar submitted, with Mr. William Higley as 
exponent, a group of her graceful and imaginative songs 
previously unheard. 

Miss Mathilde Verne (pianist) and Dr. Lierhammer 
(vocalist) were associated at Bechstein Hall on June 9 in 
a programme chiefly of a classical stamp. 


The Central London Choral Society gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall on May 28, when the prominent choral 
features of the programme were Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ 
(soloist, Miss Ethel Lewin) and Dr. Charles Harriss’s 
‘Empire of the sea’ (conducted by the composer). These 
works were sung with much spirit by the choir, who also 
gave Elgar’s ‘Weary wind of the west’ and German’s 
‘O peaceful night,’ with great expression. The orchestra 
were heard at their best in the overtures ‘A calm sea 
and prosperous voyage’ and ‘Rosamunde.’ The Tannhauser 
March and Massenet’s ‘ Scénes pittoresques’ were also in 
the programme. The other vocalist was Mr. Samuel 
Masters, and Mr. David J. Thomas conducted skilfully. 


On May 31, Mr. Cecil Sharp gave a highly interesting and 
enlightening lecture at Queen’s (small) Hall on the subject 
of Morris and Country Dances. He explained their origin 
and their differences, and related some of the amusing 
experiences of his tours through the villages. Copious 
graceful illustrations of the dances were given by girls from 
the South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea,and Mr. W. Kimber, 
a native Morris-dancer. 


A concert of his own compositions, given by Mr. H. V. 
Jervis-Read at Eolian Hall on June 1, called attention 
to the artistic merits and fertility of his inventive style. 
Songs, pianoforte pieces and two violoncello solos made 
up the programme, in the presentation of which Mr. Jervis- 
Read was assisted by Miss Grainger-Kerr, Mr. Geoffrey 
Garrod and Mr. William Higley (vocalists), Mr. Arthur 
Newstead (pianist) and Miss Helen Mott (violoncellist). 


The programme of Mr. Franz Liebich’s concert at 
Bechstein Hall on June 2 ranged ‘from Romanticism to 
Impressionism,’ and included an ‘ Eastern Interlude.’ The 
Romantic period was illustrated by eight numbers from 
Chopin and Schumann. The ‘Eastern Interlude,’ introduced 
with a few words by M. Louis Laloy, was distinguished by 
Armenian and Greek songs, harmonized by R. P. Komitas 
and Maurice Ravel, sung by Mlle. M. Babaian. In the 
section devoted to impressionism, Mr. Liebich gave the first 
performance in England of five pianoforte pieces by M. 
Debussy. Mrs. Liebich assisted her husband in duets for 
two pianofortes. 


A Schumann concert was given by Mr. George Mackern 
at olian Hall on June 17. In the Pianoforte quartet 
(Op. 47) and the Pianoforte quintet (Op. 44) the Misses 
Lucas played the string parts. Mr. Mackern, besides 
taking part in these works, played the ‘ Kinderscenen’ for 
pianoforte. Songs were given by Mr. Herbert Heyner. 
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Mr. Thomas Henderson gave a lecture that was interesting 
in both matter and manner at a meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at Morley Hall on June 11. His 
subject was ‘ Finnish music and the work of Sibelius.” He 
described the method in which Sibelius drew inspiration 
from the folk-music of his country, and recommended its 
imitation. Musical illustrations were provided by Miss 
Palgrave-Turner, Miss Grossholtz, Mr. Francis Harford, 
Mr. Heinrich Dittmar and Mr. Orton Bradley. 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman included some clever songs 
of her own composition in her programme at Bechstein Hall 
on June 20. In company with Mr. Jan Hambourg she 

layed César Franck’s Violin sonata, and was heard alone in 
Fisst’s B minor Pianoforte sonata. Miss Clare Hamilton 
was the vocalist. 


Suburban Concerts. 


The Alexandra Palace Choral Society performed Dvorak’s 
*Stabat Mater’ on May 28, under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction. 
The style of their performance was in every aspect worthy of 
their high reputation. The programme, which was designed 
‘In Memoriam,’ included Dr. James Lyon’s eight-part chorus, 
‘Blessed are the dead.” The soloists were Miss Perceval 
Allen, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Alfred Heather and Mc. Peter 
Dawson, and Mr. G. C. Cunningham was the organist. 

The Emmanuel (Lambeth) Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. R. C. Law, organist and choirmaster of 
Emmanuel Church, Lambeth, gave their second concert 
of the season on. May 25. The principal feature of the 
evening was Van Bree’s ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’ the choruses 
of which were sung with good tone, spirit, and precision. 
The solo parts were well rendered by Miss F. Reynolds and 
Miss P. Law. German’s ‘ Who is Sylvia,’ Pearsall’s ‘ When 
Allen-a-Dale’ and Prout’s ‘ Hail to the chief’ were included 
in the programme. 

The usual Spring concert was given by the students of 
Morley College in the lecture hall of that institution on 
May 28. The principal feature of the programme consisted 
of Act II. of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ which was well performed 
by the choir and orchestra. Miss Alice Haslegrove in the 
part of Orpheus displayed a well-trained voice of excellent 
quality. The orchestra played the Andante from Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ 
Suite, Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March (No. 2, in 
A minor) and an arrangement of seven Scottish airs, with 
delicacy and spirit. Miss Beatrice Payne, and Messrs. 
Hoare, Raggett and Whitehead were the other solo vocalists, 
and Miss Cecilia Renouf gave an artistic rendering of Raff’s 
‘La Fileuse’ and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C minor. 
Mr. Gustav von Holst, who superintends the musical 
education of the students, conducted, and may be heartily 
congratulated on the satisfactory progress and results 
achieved. 

Mr. Ernest Penfold gave a concert at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire on May 30, when the programme included 
Miss Lehmann’s song-cycle ‘In a Persian garden.’ This 
was effectively rendered by Miss Maude Willby, Miss May 
Hayden, Mr. Penfold and Mr. Allen Engles. The concert- 
giver, who possesses a light and agreeable tenor voice, was 
also heard in ‘Oh Dolore’ from Verdi's ‘Attila’ and Sarga’s 
*Sekah Allah.” Miss Winifred Gower and Mr. Charles 
Hambourg contributed violin and violoncello solos success- 
fully, and Miss Mollie Mercer was the accompanist. 

A successful concert was given by Mr. Edward G. Croager 
at the Hampstead Conservatoire on May 31. One of the 
chief features of the programme was the performance of 
the Pianoforte quartet in B flat, Op. 41, of Camille Saint- 
Saéns, played by Messrs. Harold Bonarius, Robert Grimson, 
Lennox Clayton and the concert-giver. The latter also 
played with much expression and effect ‘The Naiads’ 
(H. Farjeon), ‘ Liebeswalzer’ (Moszkowski), and a Mazurka 
of his own composition. The other artists who appeared 
were Miss Dorothy Webb, Madame Blanche Newcombe, 
Mr. Frank Tebbutt and Mr. John Challis, and Mr. Charles 
Fry recited the Invocation to Astarte from Schumann's 
* Manfred,’ accompanied by Mr. Edward G. Croager. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 
NorTH SHORE FESTIVAL CONCERTs. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Evanston, Ills., the home of Northwestern University, 
twelve miles north of the city of Chicago, is rapidly becomin 
celebrated on account of the North Shore Festival Concerts, 
the second annual series of which took place on June 1, 2 
and 4. The Gymnasium in which these concerts were 
held is splendidly adapted for just such a purpose, holds four 
thousand people, and is the gift of Mr. James A. Patten, a 
public-spirited citizen of Evanston, and one of the trustees of 
the University. The first concert opened with Saint-Saéns's 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ sung by the choir of 600 voices, with 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Messrs. David Bispham, Evan 
Williams, Albert Boroff, Marion Green and W. B. Ross as 
soloists, the accompaniments being played by the entire 
Thomas Orchestra of ninety men. It is not necessary to go 
into a discussion of the work, but the soloists were eminently 
satisfactory, Madame Schumann-Heink and Messrs. Bispham 
and Williams bearing the brunt of the work in that direction, 
and the others doing their part as opportunity offered. The 
Orchestra entered into the spirit of the occasion, and played 
with evident interest in the success of the whole composition, 
Realising that this is only the second year of the choir, 
the results attained are remarkable. Although there are a 
large number of experienced singers in it, the only explanation 
is work, and the ability of the conductor to get the 
maximum amount of music out of the choir, and it would be 
almost ungrateful—in the face of such sincere endeavour— 
to single out the parts on which to lavish praise. Suffice 
it to sag that they all acquitted themseves with great 
credit, and there were no mistakes made large enough 
to interfere in any way with the general effect. Thursday 
evening, June 2, was a miscellaneous programme, devoted to 
solos by Madame Osborn Hannah and David Bispham, the 
latter half of the programme being selections from the works 
of Wagner, by soloists and orchestra. An interesting feature 
was the performance of the overture ‘ Paola and Francesca’ 
by Arne Oldberg, conducted by the composer, a member of 
the faculty of Northwestern University School of Music, of 
which Dean P. C. Lutkin is the head. This work had already 
been honoured with a performance by the Thomas Orchestra 
in their regular concerts, and was well received by the 
audience. For the children’s concert, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 4, every seat in the house was sold, and the choir of 
1,200 voices justified the expectations of the audience. 
Madame Schumann-Heink was in her happiest mood, and, 
turning to the audience, asked to be excused while she 
sang an encore to the children, rendering in her most 
inspired manner ‘ But the Lord is mindful of his own.’ 
The children gave a good account of themselves in ‘ My 
old Kentucky home,’ ‘The Rose of Allandale,’ and in 
the cantata ‘A legend of Bregenz,’ by Wilfred Bendall, 
besides some music written by Dean Lutkin. It was 
perfectly evident that the best things in music had been 
sought after and attained. The beauty of tone and 
expression were decidedly there. 

Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ on Saturday evening, June 4, was the 
last and most ambitious effort of the festival choir, the solo 
parts being taken by Madame Osborn Hannah, Mrs. Lutiger 
Gannon, Messrs. Evan Williams and Allen Hinckley. In 
this work the choir showed ability and enthusiasm rarely met 
with, and after the singing of the ‘ Sanctus’ the audience 
demanded a repetition. The training had been so complete 
and thorough, and the spirit of the festival had been so 
instilled into the choir, that probably Dean Lutkin never 
had his wishes so thoroughly respected as in the rendering of 
this work. The attack was clean and prompt, and the tone 
beautiful. 

To Professor Lutkin belongs the credit of this festival. 
Not only is he a thorough and painstaking drillmaster, but 
he has the faculty of inspiring with enthusiasm all those who 
work with him, and making them feel their individual 
responsibility. His reward must be in the magnificent 
response made by the choir. Such an undertaking, carried 
out in such splendid fashion, means infinitely more than 
material prosperity to any community. 
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Mr. Thomas Henderson gave a lecture that was interesting 
in both matter and manner at a meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at Morley Hall on June 11. His 
subject was ‘ Finnish music and the work of Sibelius.” He 
described the method in which Sibelius drew inspiration 
from the folk-music of his country, and recommended its 
imitation. Musical illustrations were provided by Miss 
Palgrave-Turner, Miss Grossholtz, Mr. Francis Harford, 
Mr. Heinrich Dittmar and Mr. Orton Bradley. 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman included some clever songs 
of her own composition in her programme at Bechstein Hall 
on June 20. In company with Mr. Jan Hambourg she 

layed César Franck’s Violin sonata, and was heard alone in 
Fisst’s B minor Pianoforte sonata. Miss Clare Hamilton 
was the vocalist. 


Suburban Concerts. 


The Alexandra Palace Choral Society performed Dvorak’s 
*Stabat Mater’ on May 28, under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction. 
The style of their performance was in every aspect worthy of 
their high reputation. The programme, which was designed 
‘In Memoriam,’ included Dr. James Lyon’s eight-part chorus, 
‘Blessed are the dead.” The soloists were Miss Perceval 
Allen, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Alfred Heather and Mc. Peter 
Dawson, and Mr. G. C. Cunningham was the organist. 

The Emmanuel (Lambeth) Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. R. C. Law, organist and choirmaster of 
Emmanuel Church, Lambeth, gave their second concert 
of the season on. May 25. The principal feature of the 
evening was Van Bree’s ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’ the choruses 
of which were sung with good tone, spirit, and precision. 
The solo parts were well rendered by Miss F. Reynolds and 
Miss P. Law. German’s ‘ Who is Sylvia,’ Pearsall’s ‘ When 
Allen-a-Dale’ and Prout’s ‘ Hail to the chief’ were included 
in the programme. 

The usual Spring concert was given by the students of 
Morley College in the lecture hall of that institution on 
May 28. The principal feature of the programme consisted 
of Act II. of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ which was well performed 
by the choir and orchestra. Miss Alice Haslegrove in the 
part of Orpheus displayed a well-trained voice of excellent 
quality. The orchestra played the Andante from Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ 
Suite, Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March (No. 2, in 
A minor) and an arrangement of seven Scottish airs, with 
delicacy and spirit. Miss Beatrice Payne, and Messrs. 
Hoare, Raggett and Whitehead were the other solo vocalists, 
and Miss Cecilia Renouf gave an artistic rendering of Raff’s 
‘La Fileuse’ and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C minor. 
Mr. Gustav von Holst, who superintends the musical 
education of the students, conducted, and may be heartily 
congratulated on the satisfactory progress and results 
achieved. 

Mr. Ernest Penfold gave a concert at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire on May 30, when the programme included 
Miss Lehmann’s song-cycle ‘In a Persian garden.’ This 
was effectively rendered by Miss Maude Willby, Miss May 
Hayden, Mr. Penfold and Mr. Allen Engles. The concert- 
giver, who possesses a light and agreeable tenor voice, was 
also heard in ‘Oh Dolore’ from Verdi's ‘Attila’ and Sarga’s 
*Sekah Allah.” Miss Winifred Gower and Mr. Charles 
Hambourg contributed violin and violoncello solos success- 
fully, and Miss Mollie Mercer was the accompanist. 

A successful concert was given by Mr. Edward G. Croager 
at the Hampstead Conservatoire on May 31. One of the 
chief features of the programme was the performance of 
the Pianoforte quartet in B flat, Op. 41, of Camille Saint- 
Saéns, played by Messrs. Harold Bonarius, Robert Grimson, 
Lennox Clayton and the concert-giver. The latter also 
played with much expression and effect ‘The Naiads’ 
(H. Farjeon), ‘ Liebeswalzer’ (Moszkowski), and a Mazurka 
of his own composition. The other artists who appeared 
were Miss Dorothy Webb, Madame Blanche Newcombe, 
Mr. Frank Tebbutt and Mr. John Challis, and Mr. Charles 
Fry recited the Invocation to Astarte from Schumann's 
* Manfred,’ accompanied by Mr. Edward G. Croager. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 
NorTH SHORE FESTIVAL CONCERTs. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Evanston, Ills., the home of Northwestern University, 
twelve miles north of the city of Chicago, is rapidly becomin 
celebrated on account of the North Shore Festival Concerts, 
the second annual series of which took place on June 1, 2 
and 4. The Gymnasium in which these concerts were 
held is splendidly adapted for just such a purpose, holds four 
thousand people, and is the gift of Mr. James A. Patten, a 
public-spirited citizen of Evanston, and one of the trustees of 
the University. The first concert opened with Saint-Saéns's 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ sung by the choir of 600 voices, with 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Messrs. David Bispham, Evan 
Williams, Albert Boroff, Marion Green and W. B. Ross as 
soloists, the accompaniments being played by the entire 
Thomas Orchestra of ninety men. It is not necessary to go 
into a discussion of the work, but the soloists were eminently 
satisfactory, Madame Schumann-Heink and Messrs. Bispham 
and Williams bearing the brunt of the work in that direction, 
and the others doing their part as opportunity offered. The 
Orchestra entered into the spirit of the occasion, and played 
with evident interest in the success of the whole composition, 
Realising that this is only the second year of the choir, 
the results attained are remarkable. Although there are a 
large number of experienced singers in it, the only explanation 
is work, and the ability of the conductor to get the 
maximum amount of music out of the choir, and it would be 
almost ungrateful—in the face of such sincere endeavour— 
to single out the parts on which to lavish praise. Suffice 
it to sag that they all acquitted themseves with great 
credit, and there were no mistakes made large enough 
to interfere in any way with the general effect. Thursday 
evening, June 2, was a miscellaneous programme, devoted to 
solos by Madame Osborn Hannah and David Bispham, the 
latter half of the programme being selections from the works 
of Wagner, by soloists and orchestra. An interesting feature 
was the performance of the overture ‘ Paola and Francesca’ 
by Arne Oldberg, conducted by the composer, a member of 
the faculty of Northwestern University School of Music, of 
which Dean P. C. Lutkin is the head. This work had already 
been honoured with a performance by the Thomas Orchestra 
in their regular concerts, and was well received by the 
audience. For the children’s concert, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 4, every seat in the house was sold, and the choir of 
1,200 voices justified the expectations of the audience. 
Madame Schumann-Heink was in her happiest mood, and, 
turning to the audience, asked to be excused while she 
sang an encore to the children, rendering in her most 
inspired manner ‘ But the Lord is mindful of his own.’ 
The children gave a good account of themselves in ‘ My 
old Kentucky home,’ ‘The Rose of Allandale,’ and in 
the cantata ‘A legend of Bregenz,’ by Wilfred Bendall, 
besides some music written by Dean Lutkin. It was 
perfectly evident that the best things in music had been 
sought after and attained. The beauty of tone and 
expression were decidedly there. 

Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ on Saturday evening, June 4, was the 
last and most ambitious effort of the festival choir, the solo 
parts being taken by Madame Osborn Hannah, Mrs. Lutiger 
Gannon, Messrs. Evan Williams and Allen Hinckley. In 
this work the choir showed ability and enthusiasm rarely met 
with, and after the singing of the ‘ Sanctus’ the audience 
demanded a repetition. The training had been so complete 
and thorough, and the spirit of the festival had been so 
instilled into the choir, that probably Dean Lutkin never 
had his wishes so thoroughly respected as in the rendering of 
this work. The attack was clean and prompt, and the tone 
beautiful. 

To Professor Lutkin belongs the credit of this festival. 
Not only is he a thorough and painstaking drillmaster, but 
he has the faculty of inspiring with enthusiasm all those who 
work with him, and making them feel their individual 
responsibility. His reward must be in the magnificent 
response made by the choir. Such an undertaking, carried 
out in such splendid fashion, means infinitely more than 
material prosperity to any community. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, June 15, 1910. 

The Imperial Court Opera concluded with an Italian 
season which, though the prices of admission were 
doubled, was liberally patronised. The selection of operas 
included only the best that Italy could produce, and the 
opportunity of hearing real cantabile singing, as contrasted 
with the continually deteriorating ‘Sprechgesang’ (spoken 
song) of the modern German music-drama, was very welcome. 
The first place among the artists was taken by the baritone, 
Battistini. His beautiful and easily produced voice, his 
art of de/ canto and warmth of style, far outweigh certain 
mannerisms. He had a most excellent reception and was 
quite brilliant in Donizetti's ‘Maria di Rohan.’ The 
prima donna, Signora Edyth de Lys, has a wonderful 
compass, splendid execution and dramatic power. Less 
perfect, though very satisfactory, is the coloratura singer, 
Elvira de Hidalgo. The contralto, Signora Lollini, fills 
her place well. Another contralto, Signora Elisa Bruno, 
who appeared as Amneris in Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ has a very 
powerful voice and a noble and beautiful presence. 
Three different tenors, viz., Signori Francesco Fazzini, 
Alfredo Piccaver, and Lara, courted the favour of the public. 
The first two had considerable success, but the latter made a 
complete fiasco. On the other hand, the basso, Arimondi, 
with his dark, sonorous voice, filled the great house perfectly, 
and was much appreciated, as was also the baritone, Signor 
Formichi. A special ovation was accorded the fiery and 
clever conductor, Maéstro Arturo Vigna, who secured a 
particularly effective performance of ‘ Aida.’ 

The Court Opera has closed its doors and peace reigns 
within its walls. Director von Weingartner has for the 
time being scored over his adversaries, and will return to 
renewed activity during the second half of August. 

RICHARD VON PERGER. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


DEVON. 

A new piece of considerable inaportance was sung by the 

Plymouth Orpheus Male-Voice Choir at their concert in 
Plymouth on May 28, this being a really fine setting by 
David Parkes, for soloists or chorus, of Longfellow’s poem 
‘The elected knight.’ The dramatic features of the story 
are not only illustrated but intensified in the significant 
musical work, which is musicianly, artistic, and essentially 
vocal. The choir, numbering about ninety voices, gave a 
very good first performance in spite of obvious nervousness, 
and also sang pieces by de Rillé, Miiller, Neumann and 
Dudley Buck. The soloists included Messrs. Ludwig Lebell 
(violoncello) and Stanley Parsonson (pianoforte). Mr. David 
Parkes conducted. Miss Florence Smith deserved praise 
for her excellent and successful effort to celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Schumann by giving a pianoforte 
recital in Plymouth on June 8, which had all the 
prominence and advantage of non-competition, this being 
the only recognition of the event in the neighbourhood. 
Miss Smith, who is a pupil of Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
displayed her intimate knowledge of the Schumann cult and 
idiom in a highly interesting programme which included 
the Fantasia in C major and the Etudes Symphoniques, with 
smaller pieces. Miss Lily Smith (violin) collaborated in 
the Sonata in A minor, and Madame Alice Prowse sang 
Lieder.’ 
_ Exeter was not entirely without its Schumann celebration 
in recognition of the centenary of the composer’s birth, for 
on June 10 Miss Gertrude Gauntlett gave a biographical and 
critical lecture, copiously illustrated by herself (pianoforte), 
Miss Lillian Tuckwell (second pianoforte), Miss Ruby Davy 
(violin), and Mr. Frederic James (vocalist). The Sonata 
(Op. 121) for violin and pianoforte, an Andante and 
Variations for two pianofortes, the ‘ Phantasiestiicke’ and 
‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wein’ were selected as representative 
mstrumental works. 


LIVERPOOL. 


From the eighth annual report and balance sheet of the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, it would appear that their 
financial position is no less satisfactory than their musical. 
The total receipts for last season amounted to £1,054, 
and the phnoene cl to £879, leaving a credit balance of 
£175. In comparing the profits of the three concerts, the 
* Messiah’ easily leads with £125, followed by ‘ Hiawatha’ 
£78, and Bach’s B minor Mass £56. The proceeds of the 
extra performance of Mr. Harry Evans’s cantata ‘ Dafydd ap 
Gwilym’ (sung in Welsh) were given to the building fund of 
the University College of North Wales. The executive 
committee recorded their high appreciation of Mr. Harry 
Evans’s services as conductor, and thanks were given to 
Madame Maggie Evans (accompanist at rehearsals), to 
Mr. W. H. Parry (deputy conductor), and to the members 
of the choir for their devotion and enthusiasm displayed 
throughout a lengthened and laborious season. 

In honour of Schumann, a Centenary concert devoted to 
his music was given in the Liverpool Institute on June 15, 
when a comprehensive selection was offered of works 
illustrating the scope and range of Schumann’s genius, 
notably the Pianoforte quintet (Op. 44) in E flat major, and 
the Quartet in F (Op. 41), which were ably interpreted by 
Mr. Donald Francis Tovey and a string quartet of players 
which included Miss Edith Robinson, Miss Isabel McCullagh, 
Miss Lily Simms, and Miss Mary McCullagh. The vocalist, 
Miss Edith McCullagh, sang several of Schumann’s immortal 
songs with style and expression. 

The City organist, Dr. A. L. Peace, and his son 
Mr. Lister R. Peace, organist of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, have been recently receiving congratulations 
upon the success of the latter at Cambridge in attaining his 
B.A. degree, and passing his first Mus. Bac. examination 
at the head of the list. 


MANCHESTER. 


Music has languished here during the past month ; still a 
few fugitive concerts have been given by Miss Ellen Arthan 
and Miss Alice Dill, and a curious compound of Greek 
recital from Euripides, English ballad-songs and Scandinavian 
pianoforte music was given on June 7 by Miss E. Smiltou, 
Miss Belmont and Madame Annie Walker. 

An orchestral concert in connection with the Manchester 
School of Music, held on June 4, was conducted by Mr. 
Albert J. Cross, when works by Holbrooke, Bantock and 
MacDowell were played for the first time here. 

Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne gave an interesting lecture in the 
Whitworth Hall of the University (where Guilmant is to 
play on July 1), before the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
The lecturer’s views on modern organs and modern playing 
were much the most interesting part of the lecture; he 
deplored excessive mechanical aids to execution and change of 
registration, quoting W. T. Best and Guilmant in support of 
his contention. 

At the June 16 council meeting of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, various gifts to the Students’ Sustentation 
Fund were announced, and it was reported that the following 
external examiners will act in the diploma examinations: 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Alfred Gibson, Dr. E. C. Bairstow 
and Dr. G. J. Bennett. 

At the annual meeting of the Hallé Concerts Society it 
was announced that Dr. Richter would again conduct all 
the concerts and that the ‘ Messiah’ would be an extra 
concert, Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ displacing the more 
popular work in the usual series. Parts II. and III. of 
Bantock’s ‘Omar’ will be given. Mr. Van Rooy will sing 
at one of the Wagner concerts, and arrangements are 
pending for the engagement of Paderewski and the production 
here of his Symphony. There is also to be a Schumann 
commemoration concert. 


The University of Durham has conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Music, honorts causa, on Miss Ethel Smyth. 


The choral services at Hereford Cathedral will be 
suspended from August 1 to 20 on account of the choir 
holidays. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, June 15, 1910. 

The Imperial Court Opera concluded with an Italian 
season which, though the prices of admission were 
doubled, was liberally patronised. The selection of operas 
included only the best that Italy could produce, and the 
opportunity of hearing real cantabile singing, as contrasted 
with the continually deteriorating ‘Sprechgesang’ (spoken 
song) of the modern German music-drama, was very welcome. 
The first place among the artists was taken by the baritone, 
Battistini. His beautiful and easily produced voice, his 
art of de/ canto and warmth of style, far outweigh certain 
mannerisms. He had a most excellent reception and was 
quite brilliant in Donizetti's ‘Maria di Rohan.’ The 
prima donna, Signora Edyth de Lys, has a wonderful 
compass, splendid execution and dramatic power. Less 
perfect, though very satisfactory, is the coloratura singer, 
Elvira de Hidalgo. The contralto, Signora Lollini, fills 
her place well. Another contralto, Signora Elisa Bruno, 
who appeared as Amneris in Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ has a very 
powerful voice and a noble and beautiful presence. 
Three different tenors, viz., Signori Francesco Fazzini, 
Alfredo Piccaver, and Lara, courted the favour of the public. 
The first two had considerable success, but the latter made a 
complete fiasco. On the other hand, the basso, Arimondi, 
with his dark, sonorous voice, filled the great house perfectly, 
and was much appreciated, as was also the baritone, Signor 
Formichi. A special ovation was accorded the fiery and 
clever conductor, Maéstro Arturo Vigna, who secured a 
particularly effective performance of ‘ Aida.’ 

The Court Opera has closed its doors and peace reigns 
within its walls. Director von Weingartner has for the 
time being scored over his adversaries, and will return to 
renewed activity during the second half of August. 

RICHARD VON PERGER. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


DEVON. 

A new piece of considerable inaportance was sung by the 

Plymouth Orpheus Male-Voice Choir at their concert in 
Plymouth on May 28, this being a really fine setting by 
David Parkes, for soloists or chorus, of Longfellow’s poem 
‘The elected knight.’ The dramatic features of the story 
are not only illustrated but intensified in the significant 
musical work, which is musicianly, artistic, and essentially 
vocal. The choir, numbering about ninety voices, gave a 
very good first performance in spite of obvious nervousness, 
and also sang pieces by de Rillé, Miiller, Neumann and 
Dudley Buck. The soloists included Messrs. Ludwig Lebell 
(violoncello) and Stanley Parsonson (pianoforte). Mr. David 
Parkes conducted. Miss Florence Smith deserved praise 
for her excellent and successful effort to celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Schumann by giving a pianoforte 
recital in Plymouth on June 8, which had all the 
prominence and advantage of non-competition, this being 
the only recognition of the event in the neighbourhood. 
Miss Smith, who is a pupil of Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
displayed her intimate knowledge of the Schumann cult and 
idiom in a highly interesting programme which included 
the Fantasia in C major and the Etudes Symphoniques, with 
smaller pieces. Miss Lily Smith (violin) collaborated in 
the Sonata in A minor, and Madame Alice Prowse sang 
Lieder.’ 
_ Exeter was not entirely without its Schumann celebration 
in recognition of the centenary of the composer’s birth, for 
on June 10 Miss Gertrude Gauntlett gave a biographical and 
critical lecture, copiously illustrated by herself (pianoforte), 
Miss Lillian Tuckwell (second pianoforte), Miss Ruby Davy 
(violin), and Mr. Frederic James (vocalist). The Sonata 
(Op. 121) for violin and pianoforte, an Andante and 
Variations for two pianofortes, the ‘ Phantasiestiicke’ and 
‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wein’ were selected as representative 
mstrumental works. 


LIVERPOOL. 


From the eighth annual report and balance sheet of the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, it would appear that their 
financial position is no less satisfactory than their musical. 
The total receipts for last season amounted to £1,054, 
and the phnoene cl to £879, leaving a credit balance of 
£175. In comparing the profits of the three concerts, the 
* Messiah’ easily leads with £125, followed by ‘ Hiawatha’ 
£78, and Bach’s B minor Mass £56. The proceeds of the 
extra performance of Mr. Harry Evans’s cantata ‘ Dafydd ap 
Gwilym’ (sung in Welsh) were given to the building fund of 
the University College of North Wales. The executive 
committee recorded their high appreciation of Mr. Harry 
Evans’s services as conductor, and thanks were given to 
Madame Maggie Evans (accompanist at rehearsals), to 
Mr. W. H. Parry (deputy conductor), and to the members 
of the choir for their devotion and enthusiasm displayed 
throughout a lengthened and laborious season. 

In honour of Schumann, a Centenary concert devoted to 
his music was given in the Liverpool Institute on June 15, 
when a comprehensive selection was offered of works 
illustrating the scope and range of Schumann’s genius, 
notably the Pianoforte quintet (Op. 44) in E flat major, and 
the Quartet in F (Op. 41), which were ably interpreted by 
Mr. Donald Francis Tovey and a string quartet of players 
which included Miss Edith Robinson, Miss Isabel McCullagh, 
Miss Lily Simms, and Miss Mary McCullagh. The vocalist, 
Miss Edith McCullagh, sang several of Schumann’s immortal 
songs with style and expression. 

The City organist, Dr. A. L. Peace, and his son 
Mr. Lister R. Peace, organist of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, have been recently receiving congratulations 
upon the success of the latter at Cambridge in attaining his 
B.A. degree, and passing his first Mus. Bac. examination 
at the head of the list. 


MANCHESTER. 


Music has languished here during the past month ; still a 
few fugitive concerts have been given by Miss Ellen Arthan 
and Miss Alice Dill, and a curious compound of Greek 
recital from Euripides, English ballad-songs and Scandinavian 
pianoforte music was given on June 7 by Miss E. Smiltou, 
Miss Belmont and Madame Annie Walker. 

An orchestral concert in connection with the Manchester 
School of Music, held on June 4, was conducted by Mr. 
Albert J. Cross, when works by Holbrooke, Bantock and 
MacDowell were played for the first time here. 

Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne gave an interesting lecture in the 
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play on July 1), before the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
The lecturer’s views on modern organs and modern playing 
were much the most interesting part of the lecture; he 
deplored excessive mechanical aids to execution and change of 
registration, quoting W. T. Best and Guilmant in support of 
his contention. 

At the June 16 council meeting of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, various gifts to the Students’ Sustentation 
Fund were announced, and it was reported that the following 
external examiners will act in the diploma examinations: 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Alfred Gibson, Dr. E. C. Bairstow 
and Dr. G. J. Bennett. 

At the annual meeting of the Hallé Concerts Society it 
was announced that Dr. Richter would again conduct all 
the concerts and that the ‘ Messiah’ would be an extra 
concert, Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ displacing the more 
popular work in the usual series. Parts II. and III. of 
Bantock’s ‘Omar’ will be given. Mr. Van Rooy will sing 
at one of the Wagner concerts, and arrangements are 
pending for the engagement of Paderewski and the production 
here of his Symphony. There is also to be a Schumann 
commemoration concert. 


The University of Durham has conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Music, honorts causa, on Miss Ethel Smyth. 


The choral services at Hereford Cathedral will be 
suspended from August 1 to 20 on account of the choir 
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MUSIC AT OXFORD. only composed works for the Society and financed it jn 
times of stress and difficulty, but has been a member of its 
The first concert for notice this term was the one on|choir in every concert since 1872. The principal items 


Easter Sunday evening in the Town Hall, when the Free 
Church Choir Union gave a selection from the ‘ Messiah.’ 
The choruses were well sung, notably ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God’ and ‘ Lift up your heads.’ The solo parts also were 
well rendered, Mr. Lomas making a great impression by his 
artistic singing of ‘Behold, I shew you a mystery’ and 
*The trumpet shall sound.’ Mr. Wiblin conducted with 
great care, and Mr. Radbone was the organist. The 
Hall was packed, admission being free, but a collection 
was made in the building which amply paid all expenses. 

On May 20 (the day of the funeral of King Edward) 
Brahms’s * Requiem’ was given in the Town Hall by the 
Choral and Philharmonic Society and Bach Choir, under 
Dr. Allen’s able baton, when an excellent rendering was 
secured. The soloists were Miss Gladys Honey and 
Mr. Campbell McInnes. As the work had been given 
several times previously, the choruses are very well known, 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning the admirable 
rendering of ‘Behold, all flesh is as the grass,’ and 
* How lovely is Thy dwelling-place.’ 

We hardly know whether we are stepping a little out of 
place in chronicling in these columns the three performances 
of Beethoven’s opera ‘Fidelio,’ which were given in the 
New Theatre on fune 9, 10, 11. The performances were 
of special musical interest, being under the direction of 
Dr. Allen, and all four Overtures composed for the work 
were played—‘ Fidelio’ before each performance, and 
between the Acts each night one of the three ‘ Leonore’ 
overtures. This was a capital idea of Dr. Allen’s ; and 
when we add that the Oxford players were supplemented by 
others from the London Symphony and Queen’s Hall 
Orchestras, to say that Beethoven’s delightful music was well 
rendered must be merely a foregone conclusion—indeed, we 
cannot remember hearing a finer band in the theatre. The 
actors—who did well for a first essay—were mostly amateurs, 
under the direction we believe of Miss Rosina Filippi 
(Mrs. H. M. Dowson). 

On June 16, Sir Walter Parratt, the Professor of Music, 
gave his terminal lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre, on 
Dr. Burney’s travels to collect materials for a ‘General 
History of Music.’ This proved a very attractive subject, 
and drew together an appreciative audience; indeed the 

»pular Professor seemed thoroughly to enjoy it himself. 

he many curious anecdotes related of Burney were 
very amusing, but on the whole it was clear, said the 
Professor, that the Continental musical performances were 
very far from pleasing Burney, and that many of them might 
be labelled ‘distinctly bad.’ When at Berlin, he found 
sacred music in a deplorable state, the King having no taste 
for anything but secular music of a certain type. Whenever 
duty obliged him to listen to oratorio or music of a serious 
cast, he would loudly exclaim, ‘ How all this smed/s of the 
church!’ It was a pity, said Sir Walter, that Burney could 
never understand the glorious music of J. S. Bach ; but even 
John Hullah was much the same, for he used to say that 
* Bach's ‘* 48” might be good mechanical exercises, but no 
ulse would ever beat any quicker or slower by their 
influence’! Incidentally, the Professor paid a remarkable 
tribute to the genius of Handel, whom Burney much 
admired: ‘ Having Handel amongst us for so many years 
did great things for the music of England, his influence for 
good being truly immense.’ Then again, ‘no finer vocal 


performed were Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine Overture (Op. 32) 
Schubert's ‘ Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern’ (Op. 167), 
and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 (Op. 93). 

The Sunday evening concerts have been continued under 
the able direction of Dr. Walker. 


Foreign Wotes. 


ARNHEIM (HOLLAND). 


A new work by August Bungert, ‘Warum? Wobher? 
Wohin ?’ for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, was recently 
produced with success under the conductorship of Professor 
M. A. Brandt-Buys. 

BADEN-BADEN. 


The Brahms festival took place on May 19-22. During 
the four days, the Klingler Quartet played a great number of 
the master’s chamber works, rare om the String quartets, 
Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2and Op. 67, the String quintets, Op. 88 
and III, and the Sextets, Op. 18 and 33. The works 
conducted by Generalmusikdirector Fritz Steinbach, at an 
orchestral concert, were the second Symphony, the Rhapsody 
for alto voire and male chorus, the ‘ Tragic overture,” and the 
Concerto for violin and violoncello. On May 21 a memorial 
plate was unveiled on the house in the suburb Baden. 
Lichtental, where Brahms, during the sixties, frequently 
spent his summer holidays and where he composed 
some of his best works, including parts of the German 
Requiem. 

BRUSSELS. 

Many interesting performances have lately been given at 
the Théatre Royale de la Monnaie. The Monte Carlo 
Opera Company, under the management of M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, have given interesting representations of Italian 
operas and of Massenet’s latest work, ‘Don Quichotte,’ 
with Chaliapin in the title-part. An excellent performance 
of Wagner’s ‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ in German, took place 
under the conductorship of Herr Otto Lohse, with Messrs. 
van Dyck, van Rooy and Madame Kirkby Lunn in the cast. 
Towards the end of May, Richard Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ 
was presented for the first time and created a great sensation. 
The work was given in a French translation by M. Gauthier- 
Villars. The performance was ably conducted by M. Sylvain 
Dupuis. Madame Friché played the title-part.——The 
festival concerts at the Universal Exhibition were inaugurated 
on May 29. At the second of these functions, on June 19, 
Tinel’s interesting oratorio ‘ Franciscus’ was performed. 


COLOGNE. 


At the Opera House, Heinrich Zéllner’s beautiful and 
unjustly neglected fairy opera ‘Die versunkene Glocke’ 
(founded on Gerhardt Hauptmann’s fairy-drama), was 
recently revived with much success. 


DARMSTADT. 

The third chamber music festival took place on June 3, 4, 5- 
Besides classical works by Bach, Mozart and Schumann, 
several novelties and unfamiliar compositions were heard, 
including Hans Pfitzner’s Pianoforte quintet (Op. 23) and a 


practice can be found anywhere than in the superb oratorio- 
choruses of Handel. Some of the best and finest of our | 


Northern Choral Societies are proud to acknowledge this 
fact, and they owe their present exalted positions, in a | 
great measure, to the splendid practice afforded by his 
choruses Ilandel cannot be dwarfed, for he was a 
thoroughly great man 
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Trio by Stephan Krehl. The production of a beautiful 
String quartet by Felix Woyrsch and the first German 
performance of Max Keger's new and very interesting liano- 
forte quartet (Op. 113), recently produced at Ziirich, were 
the principal features of the festival. 


DRESDEN, 
Edmund Kretschmer’s five-act opera ‘ Die Folkunger’ was 


recently performed for the hundredth time To com 
memorate the Schumann centenary, a concert of the master’ 
church music was given at the Kreuzkirche Hlere Altres 
Sittard played two of the organ fugueson the name Hach, and 
under the cond rhip of Hert Otto Riehter the Krew ' 
Gave an impressive ler got thw Views in 
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Easter Sunday evening in the Town Hall, when the Free 
Church Choir Union gave a selection from the ‘ Messiah.’ 
The choruses were well sung, notably ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God’ and ‘ Lift up your heads.’ The solo parts also were 
well rendered, Mr. Lomas making a great impression by his 
artistic singing of ‘Behold, I shew you a mystery’ and 
*The trumpet shall sound.’ Mr. Wiblin conducted with 
great care, and Mr. Radbone was the organist. The 
Hall was packed, admission being free, but a collection 
was made in the building which amply paid all expenses. 

On May 20 (the day of the funeral of King Edward) 
Brahms’s * Requiem’ was given in the Town Hall by the 
Choral and Philharmonic Society and Bach Choir, under 
Dr. Allen’s able baton, when an excellent rendering was 
secured. The soloists were Miss Gladys Honey and 
Mr. Campbell McInnes. As the work had been given 
several times previously, the choruses are very well known, 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning the admirable 
rendering of ‘Behold, all flesh is as the grass,’ and 
* How lovely is Thy dwelling-place.’ 

We hardly know whether we are stepping a little out of 
place in chronicling in these columns the three performances 
of Beethoven’s opera ‘Fidelio,’ which were given in the 
New Theatre on fune 9, 10, 11. The performances were 
of special musical interest, being under the direction of 
Dr. Allen, and all four Overtures composed for the work 
were played—‘ Fidelio’ before each performance, and 
between the Acts each night one of the three ‘ Leonore’ 
overtures. This was a capital idea of Dr. Allen’s ; and 
when we add that the Oxford players were supplemented by 
others from the London Symphony and Queen’s Hall 
Orchestras, to say that Beethoven’s delightful music was well 
rendered must be merely a foregone conclusion—indeed, we 
cannot remember hearing a finer band in the theatre. The 
actors—who did well for a first essay—were mostly amateurs, 
under the direction we believe of Miss Rosina Filippi 
(Mrs. H. M. Dowson). 

On June 16, Sir Walter Parratt, the Professor of Music, 
gave his terminal lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre, on 
Dr. Burney’s travels to collect materials for a ‘General 
History of Music.’ This proved a very attractive subject, 
and drew together an appreciative audience; indeed the 

»pular Professor seemed thoroughly to enjoy it himself. 

he many curious anecdotes related of Burney were 
very amusing, but on the whole it was clear, said the 
Professor, that the Continental musical performances were 
very far from pleasing Burney, and that many of them might 
be labelled ‘distinctly bad.’ When at Berlin, he found 
sacred music in a deplorable state, the King having no taste 
for anything but secular music of a certain type. Whenever 
duty obliged him to listen to oratorio or music of a serious 
cast, he would loudly exclaim, ‘ How all this smed/s of the 
church!’ It was a pity, said Sir Walter, that Burney could 
never understand the glorious music of J. S. Bach ; but even 
John Hullah was much the same, for he used to say that 
* Bach's ‘* 48” might be good mechanical exercises, but no 
ulse would ever beat any quicker or slower by their 
influence’! Incidentally, the Professor paid a remarkable 
tribute to the genius of Handel, whom Burney much 
admired: ‘ Having Handel amongst us for so many years 
did great things for the music of England, his influence for 
good being truly immense.’ Then again, ‘no finer vocal 


performed were Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine Overture (Op. 32) 
Schubert's ‘ Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern’ (Op. 167), 
and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 (Op. 93). 

The Sunday evening concerts have been continued under 
the able direction of Dr. Walker. 
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produced with success under the conductorship of Professor 
M. A. Brandt-Buys. 
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The Brahms festival took place on May 19-22. During 
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the master’s chamber works, rare om the String quartets, 
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conducted by Generalmusikdirector Fritz Steinbach, at an 
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Lichtental, where Brahms, during the sixties, frequently 
spent his summer holidays and where he composed 
some of his best works, including parts of the German 
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Many interesting performances have lately been given at 
the Théatre Royale de la Monnaie. The Monte Carlo 
Opera Company, under the management of M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, have given interesting representations of Italian 
operas and of Massenet’s latest work, ‘Don Quichotte,’ 
with Chaliapin in the title-part. An excellent performance 
of Wagner’s ‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ in German, took place 
under the conductorship of Herr Otto Lohse, with Messrs. 
van Dyck, van Rooy and Madame Kirkby Lunn in the cast. 
Towards the end of May, Richard Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ 
was presented for the first time and created a great sensation. 
The work was given in a French translation by M. Gauthier- 
Villars. The performance was ably conducted by M. Sylvain 
Dupuis. Madame Friché played the title-part.——The 
festival concerts at the Universal Exhibition were inaugurated 
on May 29. At the second of these functions, on June 19, 
Tinel’s interesting oratorio ‘ Franciscus’ was performed. 
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At the Opera House, Heinrich Zéllner’s beautiful and 
unjustly neglected fairy opera ‘Die versunkene Glocke’ 
(founded on Gerhardt Hauptmann’s fairy-drama), was 
recently revived with much success. 
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FREIBURG (IN BADEN). 

On May 2, Alexander Adam’s ‘Kénig Enzios Tod,’ for 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, was succcessfully produced under 
the composer’s direction.——A three days’ chamber music 
festival took place from May 3-6. The proceedings were 
attended with much success, and the programme offered an 
excellent selection of the best classical chamber music, 
including Schubert’s Octet and Brahms’s Pianoforte quintet, 


Op. 34 
HALLE. 


In the week of May 2-8, the Municipal Theatre gave 
special Wagner festival performances, including representa- 
tions of the ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
Among the artists were Mesdames Ellen Gulbransen, 
Fleischer-Edel, Reuss-Belce, and Messrs. Briesemeister, 
Breuer and Ernst Kraus. 

KIEL. 

The eighth Schleswig-Holsteinische Musikfest took place 
on June § and 6. The festival was opened with a successful 
morning concert, consisting entirely of works by Schumann, 
whose Symphonic Etudes (played by Herr Arthur Schnabel), 
Spanisches Liederspiel and Pianoforte quintet were heard to 

t advantage. Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, Bach’s 
‘Magnificat,’ and the Rhapsody for alto voice and male 
chorus of Brahms formed the programme of an orchestral 
concert. The climax of the festival was reached with an 
excellent performance of Handel’s oratorio ‘Deborah,’ given 
under the conductorship of Professor Karl Panzner. 


KONIGSBERG. 


The second Ostpreussische Musikfest was held from May 
6 to 9. The works were mainly by classical composers, 
but a place was given to Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklarung.’ Of choral works, Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ (as 
edited by Chrysander) and excerpts from Bach’s Magnificat 
and the great B minor Mass were heard. The performances 
of unfamiliar instrumental works, which included Bach’s 
Concerto for three pianofortes and string orchestra, Mozart’s 
Symphonie concertante and the beautiful Serenade for wind 
instruments in D major, proved very enjoyable. Brahms’s 
C minor Symphony and ‘Gesang der Parzen,’ and the 
Pianoforte concerto by Schumann (soloist, Herr Arthur 
Schnabel), also figured in the excellent programme. The 
conductor of the festival was Herr Fritz Steinbach. 


LAUCHSTEDT. 


The Festspiele, the programme of which had this year 
been arranged to show the position of comic opera in 
Goethe's time, took place on May 29, 31 and June i. The 
works selected were Gluck’s ‘ Der betrogene Kadi,’ Weber's 
‘Abu Hassan,’ and ‘ La serva padrona’ by Pergolese. 


LILLE. 

On May 29, Liszt’s interesting work ‘ Prometheus,’ for 
chorus, orchestra and recitation, was performed for the first 
time at the Concerts Symphoniques, under the conductorship 
of Madame Maquet, who on the death of her husband took 
up his duties. 

MUNICH. 

Under the auspices of the Miinchener Ausstellung, 1910, 
the Schumann festival took place on May 20-23. The 
works performed included the Symphonies in B flat and 
D minor, the Pianoforte concerto (soloist, Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus), and the scenes from Byron’s ‘ Manfred.” Many 
interesting compositions were heard at the Chamber music 
concerts, among them the A major String quartet, the 
Pianoforte quartet in E. flat, and the beautiful unaccompanied 
part-songs ‘Am Bodensee’ and ‘Talisman.’ Among the 
artists were Madame Cahier, Herr Alexander Heinemann, 
and the Petri Quartet. The orchestral concerts were 
conducted by Herr Ferdinand Lowe, On June 17 
Wagner's very rarely performed early opera ‘Die Feen 
was revived at the Prinzregenten Theater, under the musical 


tor Felix Mottl, 


direction of Generalmusikdires 


RNDER 
choral work Thee Lieheamal cer Apoatel aml 
Kael The Municipal Theatre hae abe 


given a series of Maifestspiele, which included performances 
of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ (conducted by Herr Mottl), 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and Goldmark’s ‘Die 
K6nigin der Saba.’ 

PARIS. 

Under the management of M. Gabriel Astrue, the Italian 
Opera Company from the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House have recently given works from their répertoire at the 
Chatelet Theatre. At the first performance Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ 
was given under the conductorship of Signor Toscanini, 
with Mesdames Destinn and Louise Homer and Messrs. 
Caruso and Amato in the ‘leading parts. Excellent 
performances of ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff” were given with 
Messrs. Slezak and Scotti in the respective title-rdles. 
Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ had a great success, largely 
owing to Signor Caruso’s wonderful interpretation of the 
part of Des Grieux. On May 28, Massenet’s ‘ Thais’ was 
performed for the hundredth time at the Opéra. A few days 
later, Berlioz’s ‘La damnation de Faust’ (adapted as a five- 
act opera by Raoul Gunsbourg), was given at the same theatre 
for the first time. ——-On May 30, a new three-act opera by 
Gabriel Pierné, ‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour,’ was 
successfully produced at the Opéra-Comique. The libretto 
is adapted from Alfred de Musset’s work of the same name 
by Messrs. Gabriel Nigond and Louis Leloir. The music is 
full of delicate and beautiful harmonic and orchestral effects. 


TABOR (BOHEMIA). 


The Hlahol Singing Club of Tabor celebrated its jubilee 
on June 25 with a performance of Dvordk’s ‘The Spectre’s 
Bride.’ 

TURIN. 

Under the auspices of the Assdciazione dei musicologi, 
Paisiello’s long-forgotten but beautiful opera ‘ Nina pazza 
per amore’ has been revived at the Teatro Carignano, 
one hundred and sixteen years after its original production. 


YSTAD (SWEDEN). 

The second chamber music festival took place from 
June 9-11, and was a great success. Three concerts 
were given. At the first and third, classical works were 
presented, and the programmes included Mozart’s —— 
quintet, Pianoforte trios by Beethoven (Op. 70, No. 2) an 
Schumann (D minor), and Brahms’s beautiful Sextet for 
strings in B flat major. Swedish music only was heard at 
the second concert, when Ludwig Norman’s String quartet, 
Wilhelm Stenhammer’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte, the 
Pianoforte trio by Franz Berwald, and songs by Sjogren 
and Sédermann formed an interesting programme. The 
concerts were all well attended, and among the artists (who 
gave their services, the proceeds after payment of 
expenses being devoted to local charities) were Messrs. 
Wilhelm Stenhammer, Tor Aulin, Franz Neruda, and the 
excellent amateur vocalist, Herr Salomon Smith, to whose 
enthusiasm the whole festival was due. 


ZURICH. 
The forty-sixth Tonkiinstler-Fest des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Musikverein took place from May 27-31. 


Three orchestral and two chamber music concerts were 
given. The programme of the first orchestral concert 
included Arnold Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘ Pandora,’ 
‘Carnevals-Episode’ by Theodor Blumer, the Pianoforte 
concerto by Hans Huber (excellently played by Herr 
Rudolph Ganz), and Max Reger’s tooth I’salm, for chorus 
Frederick Delius aroused great interest with 


and orchestra. 
at the second 


his original English Rhapsody * Brigg Fair’ 


orchestral concert, many critics considering it the most 
interesting work heard at the festival At the same 
concert two original tenor songs with orchestra, ‘ Der 
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FREIBURG (IN BADEN). 

On May 2, Alexander Adam’s ‘Kénig Enzios Tod,’ for 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, was succcessfully produced under 
the composer’s direction.——A three days’ chamber music 
festival took place from May 3-6. The proceedings were 
attended with much success, and the programme offered an 
excellent selection of the best classical chamber music, 
including Schubert’s Octet and Brahms’s Pianoforte quintet, 


Op. 34 
HALLE. 


In the week of May 2-8, the Municipal Theatre gave 
special Wagner festival performances, including representa- 
tions of the ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
Among the artists were Mesdames Ellen Gulbransen, 
Fleischer-Edel, Reuss-Belce, and Messrs. Briesemeister, 
Breuer and Ernst Kraus. 

KIEL. 

The eighth Schleswig-Holsteinische Musikfest took place 
on June § and 6. The festival was opened with a successful 
morning concert, consisting entirely of works by Schumann, 
whose Symphonic Etudes (played by Herr Arthur Schnabel), 
Spanisches Liederspiel and Pianoforte quintet were heard to 

t advantage. Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, Bach’s 
‘Magnificat,’ and the Rhapsody for alto voice and male 
chorus of Brahms formed the programme of an orchestral 
concert. The climax of the festival was reached with an 
excellent performance of Handel’s oratorio ‘Deborah,’ given 
under the conductorship of Professor Karl Panzner. 


KONIGSBERG. 


The second Ostpreussische Musikfest was held from May 
6 to 9. The works were mainly by classical composers, 
but a place was given to Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklarung.’ Of choral works, Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ (as 
edited by Chrysander) and excerpts from Bach’s Magnificat 
and the great B minor Mass were heard. The performances 
of unfamiliar instrumental works, which included Bach’s 
Concerto for three pianofortes and string orchestra, Mozart’s 
Symphonie concertante and the beautiful Serenade for wind 
instruments in D major, proved very enjoyable. Brahms’s 
C minor Symphony and ‘Gesang der Parzen,’ and the 
Pianoforte concerto by Schumann (soloist, Herr Arthur 
Schnabel), also figured in the excellent programme. The 
conductor of the festival was Herr Fritz Steinbach. 


LAUCHSTEDT. 


The Festspiele, the programme of which had this year 
been arranged to show the position of comic opera in 
Goethe's time, took place on May 29, 31 and June i. The 
works selected were Gluck’s ‘ Der betrogene Kadi,’ Weber's 
‘Abu Hassan,’ and ‘ La serva padrona’ by Pergolese. 


LILLE. 

On May 29, Liszt’s interesting work ‘ Prometheus,’ for 
chorus, orchestra and recitation, was performed for the first 
time at the Concerts Symphoniques, under the conductorship 
of Madame Maquet, who on the death of her husband took 
up his duties. 

MUNICH. 

Under the auspices of the Miinchener Ausstellung, 1910, 
the Schumann festival took place on May 20-23. The 
works performed included the Symphonies in B flat and 
D minor, the Pianoforte concerto (soloist, Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus), and the scenes from Byron’s ‘ Manfred.” Many 
interesting compositions were heard at the Chamber music 
concerts, among them the A major String quartet, the 
Pianoforte quartet in E. flat, and the beautiful unaccompanied 
part-songs ‘Am Bodensee’ and ‘Talisman.’ Among the 
artists were Madame Cahier, Herr Alexander Heinemann, 
and the Petri Quartet. The orchestral concerts were 
conducted by Herr Ferdinand Lowe, On June 17 
Wagner's very rarely performed early opera ‘Die Feen 
was revived at the Prinzregenten Theater, under the musical 


tor Felix Mottl, 


direction of Generalmusikdires 


RNDER 
choral work Thee Lieheamal cer Apoatel aml 
Kael The Municipal Theatre hae abe 


given a series of Maifestspiele, which included performances 
of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ (conducted by Herr Mottl), 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and Goldmark’s ‘Die 
K6nigin der Saba.’ 

PARIS. 

Under the management of M. Gabriel Astrue, the Italian 
Opera Company from the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House have recently given works from their répertoire at the 
Chatelet Theatre. At the first performance Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ 
was given under the conductorship of Signor Toscanini, 
with Mesdames Destinn and Louise Homer and Messrs. 
Caruso and Amato in the ‘leading parts. Excellent 
performances of ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff” were given with 
Messrs. Slezak and Scotti in the respective title-rdles. 
Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ had a great success, largely 
owing to Signor Caruso’s wonderful interpretation of the 
part of Des Grieux. On May 28, Massenet’s ‘ Thais’ was 
performed for the hundredth time at the Opéra. A few days 
later, Berlioz’s ‘La damnation de Faust’ (adapted as a five- 
act opera by Raoul Gunsbourg), was given at the same theatre 
for the first time. ——-On May 30, a new three-act opera by 
Gabriel Pierné, ‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour,’ was 
successfully produced at the Opéra-Comique. The libretto 
is adapted from Alfred de Musset’s work of the same name 
by Messrs. Gabriel Nigond and Louis Leloir. The music is 
full of delicate and beautiful harmonic and orchestral effects. 


TABOR (BOHEMIA). 


The Hlahol Singing Club of Tabor celebrated its jubilee 
on June 25 with a performance of Dvordk’s ‘The Spectre’s 
Bride.’ 

TURIN. 

Under the auspices of the Assdciazione dei musicologi, 
Paisiello’s long-forgotten but beautiful opera ‘ Nina pazza 
per amore’ has been revived at the Teatro Carignano, 
one hundred and sixteen years after its original production. 


YSTAD (SWEDEN). 

The second chamber music festival took place from 
June 9-11, and was a great success. Three concerts 
were given. At the first and third, classical works were 
presented, and the programmes included Mozart’s —— 
quintet, Pianoforte trios by Beethoven (Op. 70, No. 2) an 
Schumann (D minor), and Brahms’s beautiful Sextet for 
strings in B flat major. Swedish music only was heard at 
the second concert, when Ludwig Norman’s String quartet, 
Wilhelm Stenhammer’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte, the 
Pianoforte trio by Franz Berwald, and songs by Sjogren 
and Sédermann formed an interesting programme. The 
concerts were all well attended, and among the artists (who 
gave their services, the proceeds after payment of 
expenses being devoted to local charities) were Messrs. 
Wilhelm Stenhammer, Tor Aulin, Franz Neruda, and the 
excellent amateur vocalist, Herr Salomon Smith, to whose 
enthusiasm the whole festival was due. 


ZURICH. 
The forty-sixth Tonkiinstler-Fest des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Musikverein took place from May 27-31. 


Three orchestral and two chamber music concerts were 
given. The programme of the first orchestral concert 
included Arnold Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘ Pandora,’ 
‘Carnevals-Episode’ by Theodor Blumer, the Pianoforte 
concerto by Hans Huber (excellently played by Herr 
Rudolph Ganz), and Max Reger’s tooth I’salm, for chorus 
Frederick Delius aroused great interest with 


and orchestra. 
at the second 


his original English Rhapsody * Brigg Fair’ 


orchestral concert, many critics considering it the most 
interesting work heard at the festival At the same 
concert two original tenor songs with orchestra, ‘ Der 
Nachtschwarmer’ and ‘Sturmabend,’ by Siegmund von 
Hausegger, Bela Rartock’s Khapsody for pianoforte ana 
orchestra, and a Symphony by Karl Weg! were produced 
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heard. The production of String quartets by the Hungarian 
composer Zoltan Kodaly and by Hermann Suter were 
interesting features of the chamber music concerts, but the 
most important new chamber work was Max Reger’s 
Pianoforte quartet, Op. 113, the pianoforte part of which 
was played by the composer. It was generally agreed that 
this work constitutes one of Reger’s finest achievements. 
The general conductor of the festival was Herr Volkmar 
Andreae. It was decided to hold next year’s festival at 
Weimar, to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Franz 
Liszt. 
ZWICKAU, 
A Schumann festival has just taken place at this, the 
composer's native town. On the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth (June 8) wreaths and offerings of flowers were laid 
at the foot of his monument, and the Zwickauer Sangerbund 
sang two of the master’s part-songs. On the evening before, 
the Berlin musical critic, Herr Friedlander, gave an excellent 
address on Schumann, and Fraulein Marie Wieck (the 
composer’s sister-in-law, now seventy-eight years old) played 
some of his pianoforte pieces with wonderful freshness. 
Fine performances were given of the beautiful choral work, 
‘Das Paradies und die Peri,’ the Overtures to Schiller’s 
* Braut von Messina’ and to ‘ Genoveva,’ and the Concertos 
for pianoforte and violoncello. Some of the best examples 
of Schumann’s chamber music and many of his most 
beautiful songs were heard. Among the artists who assisted 
were the Petri Quartet and Herr Egon Petri (pianoforte). 


Country Hews. 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


BepFORD.—The Musical Society brought its forty-fourth 
season to a close with two excellent performances of Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ on Wednesday evening, June 15, and 
Thursday afternoon, June 16, in the Corn Exchange, under 
the conductorship of Dr. H. A. Harding. The band and 
chorus numbered 300 performers. The soloists were Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
The choir sang with remarkable spirit and intelligence— 
attack, tone and blend being alike excellent. The orchestra 
(reinforced by members of the Queen’s Hall and London 
Symphony Orchestras) was most efficient, a notable feature 
being the delicate and expressive accompaniment to the 
solos. Mr. A. Parris rendered good service at the organ. 


Bruton.—The Bruton Choral Society held its fifteenth 
annual concert on June 16. The programme included Cowen’s 
‘John Gilpin,’ which was well performed by the chorus 
and orchestra, and a very fine rendering of Elgar’s ‘Sea 
Pictures’ was given by Miss Primrose Grey, with orchestral 
accompaniment. A miscellaneous programme followed, to 
which the Misses Grey, Mr. D. I. Gass (tenor), Miss 
Margaret Russell-Baily (violin), and the Rev. E. Capel Cure 
(violoncello) contributed. Miss Heginbotham was the leader 
of the orchestra, and Mr. R. T. A. Hughes conducted. 


BuILTH WELLS (BRECONSHIRE).— The Philharmonic 
Society performed Bennett’s ‘Woman of Samaria’ at their 
concert on June 15. The chorus work was particularly 
good, and Mr. A. P. Morgan was an able conductor. The 
soloists were Miss Norah Newport, Miss Katherine Jones, 
Mr. Walter Glynne and Mr. G. T. Llewellyn. There was 
an efficient orchestra. The concert concluded with a fine 
performance of *The heavens are telling,’ from the 
* Creation.’ 

CROWBOROUGH AND JARVIS BROOK.—The final concert 
of the Musical Society took place on June 8. The chief 
feature of the programme was Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George,’ 
of which an excellent performance was given, reflecting 
much credit on the conductor, Herr E. Grimm, and the 
members of the Society. The soloist was Miss Evelyn 


EASTBOURNE. — The Symphony concerts given on 
Thursdays by the Duke of Devonshire’s Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. P. Tas at Devonshire Park, continue their 
course successfully. On June 9, Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2, in D major, was the main feature in a programme 
which included Mendelssohn’s ‘ Calm sea’ overture and the 
symphonic poem ‘ Le rouet d’Omphale,’ by Saint-Saéns, al] 
of which received a highly efficient performance under the 
able direction of Mr. Tas. On June 16, Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, was the piéce de résistance 
and was excellently interpreted by the orchestra and its 
skilful conductor. 


HARROGATE.—The excellent series of Symphony concerts, 
conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford at the Kursaal, are the chief 
musical attractions here. A Schumann Centenary concert 
was given on June 8, when the Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
and Pianoforte concerto in A minor (soloist, Mr. Julian 
Clifford) were given. On June 15, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 9, in C, and Glazounow’s Violin concerto (soloist, Miss 
Ivy Angove) were performed. On June 22, Dvordk’s 
Symphony ‘ From the new world,’ Liapounoft’s Concerto for 
pianoforte (solo, Mr. Arthur Newstead) and a new Overture 
by J. E. Adkins were successfully interpreted. An interesting 
novelty was introduced on June 16, 17 and 18, when Mr. 
Charles Fry recited, with orchestral accompaniment, ‘ Ki 
Robert of Sicily,’ music by John E. West, the ‘ Building of 
Sans Sofia,’ music by H. M. Higgs, a scene from Schumann's 
‘Manfred,’ and other pieces, with music, which were much 
appreciated. Congratulations are due to Mr. Julian Clifford 
for his zealous efforts on behalf of good music in this locality, 
and for the able manner in which he directs his excellent 
orchestra. 


Norwicu.—The Norwich Orchestral Union, conducted 


by Mr. Ernest Harcourt, gave a successful concert at the 
School of Music on June 10, when the programme included 
Mozart’s motet ‘Splendente Te, Deus,’ the ‘Ballet des 
Sylphes’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ and Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
‘Ballad of the Clampherdown.’ The solo vocalists were 
Miss May Stowers and Mr. G. Heckford, and Miss Nellie 
Emms recited ‘ The feast of Madain,’ by Katharine Parr, 
which had been set to orchestral accompaniment by 
Mr. Harcourt. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—An ‘In Memoriam’ concert was 
given on May 25, in the Great Hall, by Mr. Francis ]. Foote’s 
choir and orchestra, numbering nearly 200 performers. 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ was performed with remarkable power. 
The orchestra of fifty performers was composed entirely of 
leading professional players. The soloists were Miss Ethel 
Wood, Miss Marie Wadia, Mr. Cynlais Gibbs and Mr. 
Percival Driver. Mr. Francis J. Foote conducted. 


At the Special Congregation for conferring Honorary 
Degrees held at Cambridge on Tuesday, June 14, Sir Walter 
Parratt, M.V.O., Honorary Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, was 
presented by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, for the degree 
of Doctor of Music, Aonorts causa. Sir Walter was intro- 
duced as a native of Yorkshire, who had had an hereditary 
claim to distinction as an organist. Thirty-eight years ago he 
had been called to the College of St. Mary Magdalen in the 
University of Oxford. Ten years later he had _ been 
transferred to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and, at the end 
of another period of ten years, he had been knighted by 
(Jueen Victoria. To Her Majesty’s Royal successors he had 
been a fersona grata, owing to his exquisite skill in that art 
of Music, which is one of the best interpreters of the joys 
and sorrows of kings and of their subjects. He was well 
known as the author of the beautiful anthem on ‘ Life and 
Death,’ and also as the composer of the severe and simple 
music for the celebrated performance of the ‘ Agamemnon’ 
of Aéschylus at Oxford and elsewhere thirty years 
ago. Finally, he had long been distinguished for his 
marvellous musical memory. The Greeks had said that 
the Muses were the daughters of Memory ; but Sir Walter 
Parratt had proved that Memory was also the mother 
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heard. The production of String quartets by the Hungarian 
composer Zoltan Kodaly and by Hermann Suter were 
interesting features of the chamber music concerts, but the 
most important new chamber work was Max Reger’s 
Pianoforte quartet, Op. 113, the pianoforte part of which 
was played by the composer. It was generally agreed that 
this work constitutes one of Reger’s finest achievements. 
The general conductor of the festival was Herr Volkmar 
Andreae. It was decided to hold next year’s festival at 
Weimar, to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Franz 
Liszt. 
ZWICKAU, 
A Schumann festival has just taken place at this, the 
composer's native town. On the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth (June 8) wreaths and offerings of flowers were laid 
at the foot of his monument, and the Zwickauer Sangerbund 
sang two of the master’s part-songs. On the evening before, 
the Berlin musical critic, Herr Friedlander, gave an excellent 
address on Schumann, and Fraulein Marie Wieck (the 
composer’s sister-in-law, now seventy-eight years old) played 
some of his pianoforte pieces with wonderful freshness. 
Fine performances were given of the beautiful choral work, 
‘Das Paradies und die Peri,’ the Overtures to Schiller’s 
* Braut von Messina’ and to ‘ Genoveva,’ and the Concertos 
for pianoforte and violoncello. Some of the best examples 
of Schumann’s chamber music and many of his most 
beautiful songs were heard. Among the artists who assisted 
were the Petri Quartet and Herr Egon Petri (pianoforte). 


Country Hews. 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


BepFORD.—The Musical Society brought its forty-fourth 
season to a close with two excellent performances of Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ on Wednesday evening, June 15, and 
Thursday afternoon, June 16, in the Corn Exchange, under 
the conductorship of Dr. H. A. Harding. The band and 
chorus numbered 300 performers. The soloists were Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
The choir sang with remarkable spirit and intelligence— 
attack, tone and blend being alike excellent. The orchestra 
(reinforced by members of the Queen’s Hall and London 
Symphony Orchestras) was most efficient, a notable feature 
being the delicate and expressive accompaniment to the 
solos. Mr. A. Parris rendered good service at the organ. 


Bruton.—The Bruton Choral Society held its fifteenth 
annual concert on June 16. The programme included Cowen’s 
‘John Gilpin,’ which was well performed by the chorus 
and orchestra, and a very fine rendering of Elgar’s ‘Sea 
Pictures’ was given by Miss Primrose Grey, with orchestral 
accompaniment. A miscellaneous programme followed, to 
which the Misses Grey, Mr. D. I. Gass (tenor), Miss 
Margaret Russell-Baily (violin), and the Rev. E. Capel Cure 
(violoncello) contributed. Miss Heginbotham was the leader 
of the orchestra, and Mr. R. T. A. Hughes conducted. 


BuILTH WELLS (BRECONSHIRE).— The Philharmonic 
Society performed Bennett’s ‘Woman of Samaria’ at their 
concert on June 15. The chorus work was particularly 
good, and Mr. A. P. Morgan was an able conductor. The 
soloists were Miss Norah Newport, Miss Katherine Jones, 
Mr. Walter Glynne and Mr. G. T. Llewellyn. There was 
an efficient orchestra. The concert concluded with a fine 
performance of *The heavens are telling,’ from the 
* Creation.’ 

CROWBOROUGH AND JARVIS BROOK.—The final concert 
of the Musical Society took place on June 8. The chief 
feature of the programme was Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George,’ 
of which an excellent performance was given, reflecting 
much credit on the conductor, Herr E. Grimm, and the 
members of the Society. The soloist was Miss Evelyn 


EASTBOURNE. — The Symphony concerts given on 
Thursdays by the Duke of Devonshire’s Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. P. Tas at Devonshire Park, continue their 
course successfully. On June 9, Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2, in D major, was the main feature in a programme 
which included Mendelssohn’s ‘ Calm sea’ overture and the 
symphonic poem ‘ Le rouet d’Omphale,’ by Saint-Saéns, al] 
of which received a highly efficient performance under the 
able direction of Mr. Tas. On June 16, Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, was the piéce de résistance 
and was excellently interpreted by the orchestra and its 
skilful conductor. 


HARROGATE.—The excellent series of Symphony concerts, 
conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford at the Kursaal, are the chief 
musical attractions here. A Schumann Centenary concert 
was given on June 8, when the Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
and Pianoforte concerto in A minor (soloist, Mr. Julian 
Clifford) were given. On June 15, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 9, in C, and Glazounow’s Violin concerto (soloist, Miss 
Ivy Angove) were performed. On June 22, Dvordk’s 
Symphony ‘ From the new world,’ Liapounoft’s Concerto for 
pianoforte (solo, Mr. Arthur Newstead) and a new Overture 
by J. E. Adkins were successfully interpreted. An interesting 
novelty was introduced on June 16, 17 and 18, when Mr. 
Charles Fry recited, with orchestral accompaniment, ‘ Ki 
Robert of Sicily,’ music by John E. West, the ‘ Building of 
Sans Sofia,’ music by H. M. Higgs, a scene from Schumann's 
‘Manfred,’ and other pieces, with music, which were much 
appreciated. Congratulations are due to Mr. Julian Clifford 
for his zealous efforts on behalf of good music in this locality, 
and for the able manner in which he directs his excellent 
orchestra. 


Norwicu.—The Norwich Orchestral Union, conducted 


by Mr. Ernest Harcourt, gave a successful concert at the 
School of Music on June 10, when the programme included 
Mozart’s motet ‘Splendente Te, Deus,’ the ‘Ballet des 
Sylphes’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ and Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
‘Ballad of the Clampherdown.’ The solo vocalists were 
Miss May Stowers and Mr. G. Heckford, and Miss Nellie 
Emms recited ‘ The feast of Madain,’ by Katharine Parr, 
which had been set to orchestral accompaniment by 
Mr. Harcourt. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—An ‘In Memoriam’ concert was 
given on May 25, in the Great Hall, by Mr. Francis ]. Foote’s 
choir and orchestra, numbering nearly 200 performers. 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ was performed with remarkable power. 
The orchestra of fifty performers was composed entirely of 
leading professional players. The soloists were Miss Ethel 
Wood, Miss Marie Wadia, Mr. Cynlais Gibbs and Mr. 
Percival Driver. Mr. Francis J. Foote conducted. 


At the Special Congregation for conferring Honorary 
Degrees held at Cambridge on Tuesday, June 14, Sir Walter 
Parratt, M.V.O., Honorary Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, was 
presented by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, for the degree 
of Doctor of Music, Aonorts causa. Sir Walter was intro- 
duced as a native of Yorkshire, who had had an hereditary 
claim to distinction as an organist. Thirty-eight years ago he 
had been called to the College of St. Mary Magdalen in the 
University of Oxford. Ten years later he had _ been 
transferred to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and, at the end 
of another period of ten years, he had been knighted by 
(Jueen Victoria. To Her Majesty’s Royal successors he had 
been a fersona grata, owing to his exquisite skill in that art 
of Music, which is one of the best interpreters of the joys 
and sorrows of kings and of their subjects. He was well 
known as the author of the beautiful anthem on ‘ Life and 
Death,’ and also as the composer of the severe and simple 
music for the celebrated performance of the ‘ Agamemnon’ 
of Aéschylus at Oxford and elsewhere thirty years 
ago. Finally, he had long been distinguished for his 
marvellous musical memory. The Greeks had said that 
the Muses were the daughters of Memory ; but Sir Walter 
Parratt had proved that Memory was also the mother 
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The thirty-third annual report and balance sheet of the York 
Musical Society has been issued. Three concerts were given, 
in October, December and March. At the first the music 
written by the honorary conductor, Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 
for the York Historic Pageant, was repeated in concert-form 
with great success. At the second a miscellaneous 

amme was given. At the third ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius” was performed. An improvement in the 
fnancial position of the Society was achieved principally by 
means of the October concert. Among those to whom the 
President, Mr. Arthur P. Purey-Cust, expresses the 
indebtedness of the Society, are Miss Argles, who annotated 
the programmes ; Mr. R. S. Rose, the honorary assistant- 
conductor; Mr. H. S. Wilkinson, accompanist; the 
Rev. G. H. Stock and Mrs. Richard Lawson. The 
secretaries are Messrs. G. W. Daniel and W. P. Saville. 


During the month of May, M. Sergius Kussewitsky made 
atour through the interior of Russia with the orchestra of the 
Moscow Imperial Opera. His object was to give symphony 
concerts in places where such concerts were practically 
unknown, and to further the appreciation of high-class music. 
To this end he hired a large river steamer, and with a few 
guests and the orchestra sailed along the Volga, stopping at 
suitable towns. Concerts were given at Twer, Rybinsk, 
Jaroslawl, Kostrama, Nijni-Novgorod, Kasan, Samara, 
Saratoff, and Astrachan. Scriabine was the solo pianist. 
The scheme was very successful, but difficulties sometimes 
aose with regard to the concert hall. Next year 
M. Kussewitsky intends to remedy this by building a special 
floating concert hall, to be towed by the steamer. 


Excellent work is being done by Mr. Charles Hoby, 
Bandmaster of the Royal Marines, Chatham Division. 
During the season he gave three symphony concerts at 
Chatham Town Hall, with programmes of great interest and 
atistic value. The symphonies performed were Tchaikovsky’s 
fourth (two movements), Haydn’s in C (Salomon series), 
and Schubert’s sixth. The list of other orchestral works 
performed, included the names of Mozart, Jarnefelt, Sibelius, 
German, Grieg, Schubert, Elgar, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, 
Stanford, C. Victor Hely-Hutchinson, and Mr. Hoby. 


The prospectus of the new Birmingham Philharmonic 
Society has been issued. The object announced is to place 
orchestral music in Birmingham on a permanent footing and 
to develop local resources. An orchestra of eighty per- 
formers, selected from the best available players in the 
district and supplemented by principals from London and 
elsewhere has been formed. Eight concerts are announced 
for the next season. For these the following conductors 
have been engaged: Mr. Landon Ronald, Mr. George 
Henschel, M. Wassilli Safonoff (2), Mr. Henry J. Wood (2), 
Mr. Thomas Beecham, and Herr Fritz Cassirer. 


_ Favourable reports come to hand of the concert-tour 
in South Africa now being carried out by the ‘ Triumviri,’ 
whose other names are Charles Saunders, Charles Knowles 
and Percival Garratt. The famous tenor and baritone 
singers need no introduction. Mr. Garratt is a young 
pianist from Oxford, whose gifts include a productive 
vein of composition. Incidentally, we hear of a lady 
who was convinced that Triumviri was an Italian composer 
whose works the three gentlemen were performing ! 


The following Scholarships have recently been awarded 
at the Royal Academy of Music: The Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship (for any branch of music) to Arthur Alexander, 
of Dunedin, New Zealand (Pianoforte and Composition). 
The Thalberg Scholarship (Pianoforte), to Catherine Muriel 
Mann, of Sheffield. The Charles Rube Prize (Ensemble- 
playing), to Edwin Quaife, Willie Davies, Phyllis J. Mitchell 
and Benno J. Pitt. 


At the Hampstead Conservatoire on June 22, Sir Frederick 
Bridge directed a concert performance of Milton’s ‘ Masque 
of Comus’ with the music by Lawes and others, which he 
has adapted to that work. The solo parts were sung by 
Miss Oswyn Jones and Mr. Graham Smart, and Mrs. 
Calverley Bewicke recited selections from the poem. 


The London Musical Festival announced by the directors 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra to be held during the spring of 
next year, has now been definitely fixed for the week, 
May 22 to 27, 1911, inclusive. 


As a token of the regard felt for Mr. Alexander Morgan 
by his friends and pupils at the Sigdon Road and Millfields 
Road vocal classes, a chased silver-mounted baton and a 
brass music-stand were presented to him on May 25. The 
presentation, which took place at Millfields Road Council 
School, was made by Miss Webb. 

June 9 was the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Otto 
Nicolai, the composer of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
He died in Berlin on March 9, 1849, two-months after the 
successful production of the above-mentioned work. 

Owing to an attack of neuritis in his right arm, Paderewski 
was unable to give the pianoforte recital at the Queen’s Hall 
announced for June 22. 


EFnswers to Correspondents. 


G. F. B. (a) asks whether any reader can supply the 
Musical Times for June, 1890 (out of print). (4) Summa- 
tional tones are-resultant tones found by the sum of the 
numbers of two previous tones; given vibrations at the 
rate of 100 and 130, the summation tone will be the pitch 
represented by 230 vibrations. Differential tones similarly 
are resultants, represented by the vibrational difference of 
two pitches. In the above case the differential would be 
the pitch represented by 30 vibrations. See Helmholtz on 
Sound for a full discussion of this subject. 


AMBITIOUS.—We cannot tell you how to obtain a post ina 
professional church choir except by your advertising and other- 
wise making known your desires, and, it may be added, 
proving your competence. We are sorry to confess that we 
do not know anything of the ‘Phone Fiddle,’ or of a 
pamphlet on ‘ Trick playing.’ 

L. E. Courrnay.—(1) Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony 
arranged for pianoforte solo is published by Jurgerson, of 
Moscow, and can be obtained at Novello’s, price 7s. 6d. net. 
(2) We are sorry we do not know of such a work. 

CapER.—You appear to have been badly treated ; but 
there was apparently no contract to do more than teach you. 
We cannot recommend individual teachers. You had better 
write to one of the professors of the great schools of music to 
hear you professionally. 

A. J. SrEvVENSON.—No mechanical combination of violin 
and pianoforte has come under our notice. Probably this is 
because such a contrivance is obviously impossible so far as 
the violin is concerned. 

E. RussELL.—Much may be accomplished by a school 
choir working forty-five minutes a week. The results would, 
of course, depend upon the capacity of the children and 
the skill of the teacher. 

STANLEY A. K1nG.—We know of no biographical sketch 
of Emile Waldteufel beyond the brief note in Riemann’s 
Dictionary (German edition) and that in Grove’s Dictionary. 

H. C. W. A.—Melodious Technique, Books I. and IL, 
by J. A. O’Neill (Novello & Co.), will no doubt suit your 
purpose. 

Musicatus.—Answers to your questions would occupy at 
least a column. We cannot spare the space. 


(Answers to other questions are unavoidably held over.) 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep, 
RENSKY, A.—Romance (Op. 42, No. 2). Arranged 
by Joun E. West. (No. 33. Organ Arrangements, 
edited by JoHN E. WEsT.) Is. 
G. B.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in F, 
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Music: 


Anthem : “ Praise ye the Lord.” By H. Elliot Button 451 


THREE Extra Supplements are given with this Number: 
1. Portrait group, Robert and Clara Schumann. 


Anthem for Harvest: ‘Is it not wheat harvest to-day?” 
By Thomas Adams. 


3: Competition Festival Record. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 

FRIDAY, JULY 22 
(First Post). 


GRANVILLE.—‘“ The Cruiskeen Lawn.” 

Irish melody. Arranged for S.A.T.B. (No. 1186, 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 

—— ‘The Glories of our Blood and State.” Chorus for 
T.T.B.B. (No. 501. Zhe Orpheus.) 3d. 


=~ J.—Three Duets for Soprano and Contralto 
(Op. 20). 2s. For Contents see page 476. 

—— ‘ Marching” (Op. 41, No. 4). Part-Song for 1.1.3.2, 
English words by W. G. Rothery. (No. 493. The 
Orpheus.) 2d. 

RIDGE, J. C.—‘‘ The Miller of the Dee.” Old Ballad, 
arranged for T.T.B.B. 3d. 


UTTON, H. ELLIOT.— ‘Praise ye the Lord.” 
Anthem. (No. 809. 7he Musical Times.) 14d. 


HESTER HISTORICAL PAGEANT. — Book of 
Music. Edited by J. C. BRIDGE. Is. net. 


OVER, CLAUDE E.—Allegretto. (No. 38. Recital 
Series of Original Compositions for the Organ. Edited 
by Epwin H. LEMARE.) 2s. 


OWLEY, A. L.—‘‘ The Harvest Covenant.” Sacred 
“Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 2s. 


IER, J.—Rondeau. Humorous Glee, for 
S.A.T.B. 


REV. F. W. T.—Te Deum laudamus 
and Benedictus in C (Chant Form). 14d. 


}“e2 OOD, B. (arranged by). — Missa de Angelis. 
Adapted from the version in the Solesmes Gradual, 
with Organ Accompaniment. (No. 835. Novello’s Parish 
Choir Book.) 6d. 
EETON, H.—Chants (Single, Double, Triple, and 
Quadruple). 
AMBERT, F.—“ Silent Love.” Song, for Contralto or 
Baritone. 2s. 


AURENT DE RILLE—Four-part Songs for T.T.B.B. 
(English Words by PAUL ENGLAND) :— 


*«Serenade.” (No. 495. Zhe Orpheus) . 3d. 
*“Out of the Deep” (Des abymes profonds). 
(No. 496. Zhe Orpheus) 2d. 


**The Swiss Shepherds’ Farewell ” (L’adieu des 
pasteurs bearnais). (No. 497. Zhe Orpheus) 4d. 


EMARE, EDWIN H.—Grand Cortége(Finale). (No. 30. 
Original Compositions for the Organ, by Epwin H 
LEMARE.) 2s. 
ACKENZIE, A. C.—Pastorale (Prelude to Act IL), 
from the Music to *‘ Manfred.” Wind Parts, &c. 
7s. 3d. 
— “The Rose of Sharon.” Revised and Abridged 
Edition. Vocal Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 
N ENZIES, J. MILNE—“I am my beloved’s. 
Anthem. 
— ‘Love is of Anthem. 3d. 
ITCHELL, E. E. — “Jerusalem the Golden.” 
Anthem, for T.T.B.B. 4d. 
” Song, for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 
EWTON, ERNEST—“ Love is for ever.” Song, for 
Soprano or Tenor. In E minor and F sharp minor. 
2s. each. 
—— ‘*Zummerzetzhire.” Song, for Baritone. 2s. 


—— ‘* To-morrow. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(cex:tinued ). 
ALMER, E. DAVIDSON—Exercises for the Tenor 


Voice. (No. 80. Novello’s Primers and Educational 
Series.) IS. 
ARNELL, CLAUDE W.—Communion Service in 
E flat. 6d. 


— Kyrie, Gloria, and Gratias from Communion Service 
in E flat. Staff and Sol-fa Notations. On Card. 14d. 


HILLIPS, MONTAGUE F.—‘‘Good-night.” — Trio 
for s.s.A. (No. 413. Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female 
Voices.) 3d. 
EVELYN— 
Anthem. 4d. 


**T will magnify Thee.” Harvest 


OSS, W. G.—Te Deum laudamus in A. (No. 834. 


Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 217, contains the 
following music in both Notations :—‘*‘ Elfintown.” 
Two-part Song. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 14d. 


— Vol. 18. Cloth. 4s. 


CHOOL SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNauGurt. 
Published in two forms. 4. Voice parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(§vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. SB. 
Child-voices. Two-part Song. 


No. 1019. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 2d. — 


»» 1072. Yebanksand braes. Two-part Song. 
A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Staff Notation only ... 3d. — 
Book 174. Five Accompanied Trios (Grade III.) — 3d. 
» 197. Six Unison Songs (Grade III.) ... 6d. — 


CHUMANN, R.—Part-Songs for s.A.T. B. The English 
Words by W. G. ROTHERY :— 


“Death the Reaper.” Op. 75, No. 6. (No. 808. 
The Musical Times)... . 14d. 
“North or South.” Op. 59, No. 1. (No. 1183. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book) ... ie 


“Swiftly fly the Birds.” Op. 59. No. 3. (No. 1185. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book)... 
“The Forest Bride.” Op. 75, No. 7. (No. 1187. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book}... 
“The Lonely Hunter.” Op. 75, No. 8. (No. 1188. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) .. 
“The Wounded Youth.” Op. 75, No. 10. (No. II9gI. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) .. a 
“The King of Thule.” Op. 67, No. 1. (No. 1192. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) ... oon on 


“Gay Madcap.” Op. 67, No. 2. (No. 1193. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) ... 
“The Storm.” Op. 67, No. 4. (No. 1194. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) ... 
“The Minstrel.” Op. 145, No. 13: (No. 1196. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book) .. 
HILLITO, E. M.—Vesper Hymn Tune. (For No. 551. 


Hymns Ancient and Modern.) 1d. 


TANFORD, C. V.—‘‘I heard a Voice from Heaven.” 
Unaccompanied Anthem. (No. 157. Novello’s Short 
Anthems.) 14d. 


Toxic SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 


COWLEY, A. L.—‘‘ The Harvest Covenant.” Sacred 
Cantata. Is. 
MAUNDER, J. — ‘Sweet Content.” Four-part 
Song. 2d. 
Tonic SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT. 


No. 1850. Come again, sweet love. Madrigal. 
Joun DowLanpD 1d. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


ESLEY, S. S.—‘‘Cast me not away from Thy 
presence.” Anthem for Lenten or general use. (No. 


975. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
Wass. HEALEY.—Communion Service in C and 


E flat. (No. 48. Short Settings, edited by Sir 


GEORGE C. MARTIN.) Is. 


RIGHT, FRANCES—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in F. 3d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ONVERSE, F. S.—Melody for Violin and Pianoforte 
(Op. 29). 


_— F. T.—Vesperale. For Organ. 


160, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MR..JOSEPH HOLBROOKE, 
Kentford, Suffolk. 


ARMONICON, 7% 8 Vols. (1823- -1830). Excellent 
condition. What offers? “Canon,” Novello & Co., Ltd., 
Wardour Street, W. 


Just Published. 


RONDO CAPRICCIO 
(A STUDY IN ACCENTS) 
FOR THE ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


OLD ENGLISH 
ORGAN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
RECENT NUMBERS. s. d. 
I. Dirge. Thomas Attwood 


IJ. Cathedral Fugue Thomas Attwood 
24. Two SIXTEENTH CENTURY PIECEs: 
I. Voluntary Richard Alwood 
II. ‘* Glorificamus ” John Redford 
25. Two PIEcEs: 
I. ‘ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt ” 
Dr. John Bull 
II. Fantasia (on the Flemish Chorale— 
‘* Laet ons met Herten reijne ”) 
Dr. John Bull 
26. CONCERTO in E flat ... William Felton 
27. FIVE SHORT PIECES: 
I. Prelude Dr. Benjamin Rogers 
II. Allegro Moderato Th. Roseingrave 


te 


III. Largo... ‘ Samuel Wesley 
IV. Andante Pastorale Thomas Adams 
V. Finale.. : William Hine 


28. VERSE (fora Double Organ”) 
Dr. Christopher Gibbons 1 

29. LARGHETTO, ALLEGRETTO and FUGUE 
Dr. T. S. Dupuis 
30. VOLUNTARY in D minor William Russell 
31. Two PIECEs ... Dr. Orlando Gibbons 
32. FANTASIA in C minor Thomas Adams 
33. INTRODUCTION and ALLEGRO John Keeble 
34. VOLUNTARY in D minor Dr. John Blow 
35- VERSE in C major Dr. John Blow 


NN 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 


Propucep AT THE Brinton Musicat Festiva, Fesrvary 3, 1910. 


ENDYMION’S DREAM 
CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS BY 


Cc. R. B. BARRETT 
THE MUSIC BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


A short cantata, this, which occupies little more than half-an-hour 
in performance, it is likely to become popular on account of the pleasant 
nature of its music, even though a good deal more use might be, and 
ape should have been, made of the chorus. But not since, in 

is student days, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor evolved the opening part of his 
“Hiawatha” trilogy, has he composed music that seemed so grateful 

and so inevitable. . There are in the score many pages in which the 
composer's own indiv iduality appears unmistakably, and his is a 
decidedly interesting individuality. This, combined with the 
picturesqueness of the music, the dramatic nature of the “book,” 
and the comparative freedom of the score from ultra-modern difficulties, 
should enable the cantata to find many a hearing, more especially 
in choirs and places where the pitch is not so high as in use at Brighton, 


MORNING POST. 

His music shows no decrease in choral effect, and this remains the 
composer's strong point and the outstanding feature of the work. 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor is to be commended for his appreciation of the 
design best suited to the theme of the union of Sun and Moon. His 
eloquence of musical utterance, his command of orchestral colour, and 
his grasp of fundamental principles of choral writing are present 
throughout. 


STANDARD. 

Seldom has so much urgent music—music that breathes and reeks of 
romance and passion in almost every bar—been compressed into so small 
acompass. Ata time when the future of English opera is upon every 
one’s lips it is encouraging to meet with a work that reveals a sense of 
the theatre so unmistakably as does Mr. Coleridge-Taylor's so-called 
cantata. The composer employs the representative theme, but he 
employs it with discretion, and the orchestral writing throughout is both 
free and unfettered. Notwithstanding that the passion is nothing if not 
cumulative, the skill with which he avoids an anti-climax is remarkable. 
A delightfully atmospheric chorus of stars—constellations—founded on a 
descending chromatic figure, leads to Selene's solo, which contains some 
of the most beautiful music in the work ; indeed, throughout the vocal 
writing is of an unusually grateful nature. Moreover, Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor's stock of orchestral device and colour is unfailing. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Words which Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has wedded to appropriate and 
delightful music. . . . The work will undoubtedly add to Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor's laurels. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

The new cantata will not improbab ly rank high among the composer's 
works, for it seems to mark a distinct advance in his musical individuality. 
. « « The themes are in themselves striking and dramatically expressive. 
. . « Heis more terse, more concentrated, and just as picturesque as ever, 
and he reveals almost unsuspected dramatic power. 


OBSERVER. 

It is the most vital work he has written for a long time. He has 
not since his early days so well resisted the temptation to set down 
superfluous things just because they come easily to him, and this is only 
another way of saying that it is conciser and better balanced than 
anything he has composed for a long time. It also shows a finer sense 
of climax and of dramatic music as distinct from that which is merely 
superficially picturesque. 


ATHEN£UM. 

Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor's ‘‘ Endymion’s Dream,” a cantata of modest 
proportions, but one of which the freshness and rhythmic life, and the 
dramatic = poetical character of the music, recall the composer's 

iawatha. 


WORLD. 


Coleridge-Taylor’s “‘ Dream of Endymion” is likely to rank as his 
best work since “‘ Hiawatha,” for it is stronger and terser, and gives 
proof of greater intellectuality without loss of the qualities of sensuous 
charm which always distinguishes Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, even when 
he is least his best self. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY, 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH Ser. 


FIRST SET. 

*1. My true love hath sad heart ... Sir Philip Sidney 
2. Good-night ... Shelley 
3. Where shall the lover rest Scott 
4. Willow, Willow, Willow ... Shakespesse 


SECOND SET. 


1. O mistress mine... Shakespeare 
2. Take, O take those lips away iia a ” 
3- No longer mourn for me ... oss 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind _... ‘ae ‘s 
5. When icicles hang by the wall... 
THIRD SET. 
*1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars ons Lovelace 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... ove Beddoes 
*3. To Althea, from prison... Lovelace 
*4. Why so pale and wan ose eae “ Suckling 
5. Through the ivory gate... oon “Julian Sturgis 
Of all the torments ... William Walsh 
FOURTH SET. 
*1. Thine eyes still shined for me __... Emerson 
"2. When lovers meet again... Elwyn Mitchell 
*3. When we two parted ine Byron 
4. Weep you no more . ie Anon. 
5-“There be none of beauty’ s daughters Byron 
6. Bright star ... nes Keats 
FIFTH SET. 
*1. Astray nymph of Dian... Julian Sturgis 
*2. Proud Maisie sv ons 
*3. Crabbed age and youth 
4. Lay a garland on my hearse Beaumont and Fletcher 
5- Love and laughter ... ae nee Arthur Butler 
6. A girl to her glass ... ove eee —_ Sturgis 
7- A Lullaby ... E. O. Jones 
SIXTH SET. 
*1. When comes my Gwen _... on ... E. O. Jones 
*2. And yet I love her till I die = — Anon. 
*3. Loveisabable ... Anon. 
*4. A lover's garland ... Alfred P. Graves 
5. At the hour the long day ends... Alfred P. Graves 
6. Under the greenwood tree one ... Shakespeare 
SEVENTH SET. 
1. On a time the amorous Silvy fone ont Anon. 
2. Follow a shadow ... ... Ben Jonson 
3- Ye little birds that sit and sing ... Thomas Heywood 
4. O never say that I was false of heart... Shakespeare 
5. Julia one Herrick 
6. Sleep we Julian Sturgis 
EIGHTH SET. 
1. Whence Julian Sturgis 
2. Nightfall in winter ... ae Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
3. Marian ... George Meredith 
4. Dirge in woods _... ... George Meredith 
5. Looking backward . ‘ioe sce Julian Sturgis 
6. Grapes Julian Sturgis 
NINTH SET. 
1. Three aspects ee oe ... Mary E. Coleridge 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrew's) ... Mary E. Coleridge 
3. The witches’ wood ... ss ... Mary E. Coleridge 
4. Whether I live ate on ... Mary E. Coleridge 
5. Armida’s garden... so ... Mary E. Coleridge 
6. The maiden ... Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There ... Mary E. Coleridge 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Loxpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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4. O never say that I was false of heart... Shakespeare 
5. Julia one Herrick 
6. Sleep we Julian Sturgis 
EIGHTH SET. 
1. Whence Julian Sturgis 
2. Nightfall in winter ... ae Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
3. Marian ... George Meredith 
4. Dirge in woods _... ... George Meredith 
5. Looking backward . ‘ioe sce Julian Sturgis 
6. Grapes Julian Sturgis 
NINTH SET. 
1. Three aspects ee oe ... Mary E. Coleridge 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrew's) ... Mary E. Coleridge 
3. The witches’ wood ... ss ... Mary E. Coleridge 
4. Whether I live ate on ... Mary E. Coleridge 
5. Armida’s garden... so ... Mary E. Coleridge 
6. The maiden ... Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There ... Mary E. Coleridge 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Loxpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and ev erlasting God . Gibbons 
*Angel spirits ever blessed (Hy mn to the Trinity, No. 3) 

P. Tehaikovsky 

Ascribe unto the Lord .. S. S. Wesley 


E. W. Naylor 

J. Barnby 
Gerard F. Cobb 

. Arthur E. Godfrey 
P. Tchaikovsky 


Behold, God is great ‘ 
Beloved, if God so loved us 
loved, let us love one another 
Be ye all of one mind 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). 


*Blessed is the man John Goss 
Blessing and glory Joyce 
*Blessing, glory Bach 
Come, ye children. . Josiah Booth 
*God came from Teman C. Steggall 
*God so loved the world .. .. Matthew Kingston 
Grant,O Lord... os Mozart 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. J: T. Field 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. G. C. Martin 
He in tears that soweth (s.s. a. in Key of Hiller 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. di in Key of A flat F. Hiller 
*Holy, holy, holy .. Crotch 
Holy, I word God Almi; ghty Thomas Bateson 
*How goodly are Thy tents ae F. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings . r 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) . P. Tchaikors sky 
*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 


lam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 
*lam Alpha and Omega .. J. Stainer 
Iam Alpha and Omega Varley Roberts 
I beheld, and lo! .. os Blow 
I know that the Lord is great _ F. Ouseley 
I saw the Lord J. Stainer 
I will magnify ‘ J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 


A. Sullivan 

H. Wareing 

Garrett 

Clarke-Whitfeld 
E. 


H. Thorne 


*I will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 
*In humble faith . 
*In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent .. 


In the fear of the Lord a Varley Roberts 
Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
*Light of the world E. Elgar 


*Lord of all power and might William Mason 


Lord of all power and might (men's voices) . J. Barnby 
*Lord, we pray Thee Varley Roberts 
O Father blest . Barnby 
Ojoyful Light .. on B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 


John Goss 


*O taste and see 
A. Sullivan 


*O taste and see 


Otasteand see .. A. H. Mann 
O where shall wisdom be found ? = Boyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord 7“ .. Arnold D. Culley 
*Praise His awful Name .. . Spohr 
Rejoice i in the Lord G. C. Martin 

Mendelssohn 


what love ~ the Father “ os 
Sing to the Lord 
*Stand up and bless 

Teach me Thy way 
*The Lord hath been mindful 

*The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord is my Shepherd 

The Lord will comfort Zion 

Thou shalt shew me the path of life 
*We give Thee thanks . 

We have heard with our ears 
Whatsoever is born of God 

Who can comprehend Thee 


Mendelssohn 
John Goss 

W. H. Gladstone 
S. S. Wesley 

G. A. Macfarren 
J. Shaw 

H. Hiles 

Alan Gray 

G. A. Macfarren 
H. Aldrich 

H. Oakeley 
Mozart 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


1242 Almighty God, Who hast cameos H. Elliot Button 
124b Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 

*7b Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 
22 O God, Who hast _— A. R. Gaul 
69 Teach me Thy way. ? Frank L. Moir 
124¢ We humbly beseech Thee . H. Elliot Button 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, td. to 2d. each. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
Twelve Short Easy Pieces ‘ 2s. od. 
Do, Second Set 2s. 6d. 
Andantino in G flat 1s. 6d, 
Largo in E flat 1s. od. 
Minuetto in D es 1s. 6d, 
Three Short Pieces: No. 1. Larghetto in A flat; 2. Allegretto 
in A major; 3. Andante in F major. In One Book 2s. od. 
Two Short Pieces ; Larghetto in F major ; Allegretto Pastorale 
in A major os os 1s. 6d. 
Ave Maria 1s. 6d. 
SERVICES, 
Te Deum in G (Four Voices) as 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in G 3d. 
Do. do. in D . 3d. 
Do. do. in E flat 3d. 
ae Service in G for Men's Voices od. 
in E Vv od. 
Amen, On Card é 1d, 
ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. Four Voices (Harvest) .. cs 3d. 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 
O clap your hands (Harvest) s 4d. 
Do. do. ” Tonic Sol- fa ad. 
I was glad (Festival) 3d. 
Do. ‘onic ‘Sol- fa. ed. 
Harvest Hymn, “Sing to the | ord 1d, 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —.Wusical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—.Wusical Times, April 1, 1891. 


“Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 


choirs and congregations.” 
Musical News, September 2 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUS 


Deserve extensive recognition and use.” — 


IC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. Tonle 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... 3d. ed. 
While the earth remaineth “ 3d. 2d. 
Blessed be the Name of the Real 3d. 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G 1/6 1S. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. . 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Geen ad. 2d. 
Benedictus ad. 2d. 
Jubilate .. 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. 2d. 2d. 
Amen ditto 1d. 1d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad 
Service in CHANT Form (No. 1) 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat . oe 3d. 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Unison) 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ae os 3d. 2d. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
1/6 1/- 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


HE LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 


by Ricarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). | Price 1 
London: THe Vincent Music Company, Limited. 


hd. 


TE DEUM in B flat, by W. S. Ropinson, B.A., 


Collegiate School, Malta. Now Edition. Price 3d. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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A NEW WORK FOR CHURCH CHOIRS 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. i 


THE HARVEST COVENANT ], 
A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES (S.C.T.B.) CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


THE WORDS CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM THE REVISED VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


THE MUSIC BY 


A. L. COWLEY. 


CONTENTS: 
No. 1.—THE CREATOR'S GIFTS. | No. 3-—THE PROMISE OF PLENTY. 
No. 2—THE EVERLASTING COVENANT. No. 4.—THE HARVEST PSALM (Psalm Ixy.) 


No. 5.—THE COVENANT KEEPER. 


Each number is complete in itself and suitable for separate performance. For Harvest Festivals and other special 
occasions, the length of service can readily be arranged as required. 
The choral music is effective, and its preparation will prove interesting to the members of Church Choirs. 


Ch ee Price: Vocal score, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompt., Two SHILLINGs ; Tonic Sol-fa, Vocal score, ONE SHILLING, 
‘. Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ia 3 - TE N HYM NS (SET 1.) Just Publis Published. 
WITH TUNES 
FESTIVAL TE DEUM 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FOR CHILDREN'S FESTIVALS. ov 
Bes (Suitable also for Flower Services or Sunday School Festivals.) ° 7 
RICHARD GILLHAM THOMSETT. l 
~ THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
ArTHUR SuLLIVAN, Jonn Statner, Georce Etvey, 
A. M. Goopuart, J. H. Maunper, and H. D, Wertron. Price Sixpence. 


Epirep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. A SELECTION OF 


TEN HYMNS ONE HUNDRED TUNES 


COMPOSED BY 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY OSIAH BOOTH 
G. C. Martin, F. H. Cowen, J. Lancran, S. Smrru, A, J 
J. STAINER, AND OTHERS, Including: ‘‘Commonweattu,” “Hoty War,” “ Peniet,” 
Nortureprps,” “ Excevstor,” BRACONDALE,” “ BAYNARD,” 
Kenmore,” “ Havecock,” “ Devotion,” 
Epitep sy W. L. R. McCCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). ETC., and forty-five others hitherto unpublished. 


WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS. om 


Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. ere 
Words only, Five Shillings per 100, each Set. Corn, 2s. 6d. net; LEATHER, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Ltd., 


TE N HYM NS (SET il ) 31 and 32, Paternoster Row, 


r NATIONAL HYMNS AND TUNES FOR CHILDREN’S USE CONGREG ATION AL SINGING PROMOTED BY *H 
MNS Ad NES SE. 
THE PEOPLE'S MERBECKE T 
G. C. Martin, H. Watrorp Davigs, J. H. Maunper, Used in over 300 Churches, including Cathedrals. 
J Barney, Freverick Cray, C. Harrorp Lioyp, Joun E. West, ;, COMMUNION SERVICE, Organ Edition, 6d. ; Melody only, 2d. “T, 
H. Davan Wetton, B. Tours. 2. TE DEUM and RENEDICTUS, Organ and Voices, 3d. 
3. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMIT TIS, Organ Edition, 3¢.; FI 
Epitep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). Tue include optional Vocal Harmonies. 
The Ten price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. ane 

ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 

“« Judas,” ‘* Elijah,” “‘St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s, each book. ] 
Lendon: Novetto axnp Couraxy, Limited, Lundon: anp Company, Limit 
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G. C. Martin, H. Watrorp Davigs, J. H. Maunper, Used in over 300 Churches, including Cathedrals. 
J Barney, Freverick Cray, C. Harrorp Lioyp, Joun E. West, ;, COMMUNION SERVICE, Organ Edition, 6d. ; Melody only, 2d. “T, 
H. Davan Wetton, B. Tours. 2. TE DEUM and RENEDICTUS, Organ and Voices, 3d. 
3. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMIT TIS, Organ Edition, 3¢.; FI 
Epitep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). Tue include optional Vocal Harmonies. 
The Ten price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. ane 

ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
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NEW 
HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Just 


WHATE’'ER THE BLOSSOMED SPRING 
RECITATIVE, TERZETTA, AND CHORUS 
From AUTUMN” 
H AYI WN. 


The Words adapted for use as a Harvest Anthem, 
Price Threepence. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
IT IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE 
THANKS 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


GIVE EAR, 0 YE HEAVENS 


W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH 


COMPOSED BY 


HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


UNTO THEE, 0 GOD, DO WE GIVE 
THANKS 


COMPOSED BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


London: NoveELto anp Company, Limited. 


Very Popular Harvest Anthems. 


Composep By EDWYN A. CLARE. 
Not difficult. 


Melodious and effective. 
*How Great is His Goopngss.. 
“Sine Praises To His NAME .. 
*TuHe oF THY Works 


21st 1000 
gth 1000 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY, 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
OR BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 
ROSE (DAFFORNE) BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Prick SHILLING, 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 


| VOCAL SCORE, STAFF NOTATION. 60rn THOUSAND, 

| Revisep Epition, including an INTERMEZZO or SLOW DANCE 
| to follow the Wedding Chorus. 

(Performed in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on twenty occasions.) 


RUTH 
A HARVEST PASTORAL 
SUITABLE FOR USE IN PLACES OF WORSHIP 
WORDS BY 
EDWARD OXENFORD 
MUSIC BY 
ALFRED R. GAUL 
SUITABLE FOR 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s. ; ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 
The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies, 
paper cover, 1s. Words, 5s. per roo. 

Tonic Sol-fa Edition, gd. 

The loan of Orchestral parts on application to THe Composer, 
Gillott Lodge, Edgbaston. 


THE OFFICE FOR THE 
HOLY COMMUNION 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


JOHN MERBECKE 


(A.D. 1550). 


EDITED, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN 


BY 
BASIL HARWOOD. 


ae 12th 
*THE EVES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE.. 56th 1000 3d. 
Sung at a Choral Festival by 1500 Voices. 
*HE GIVES US FRUITFUL SEASONS 
*THoU CROWNEST THE VEAR.. 
SING UNTO GOD WITH THE VOICE OF THANKSGIVING 
Fear nor, O LAND xe on 
Praise THE Loxp, O JerusALem 
Sung at two Choral Festivals. 
Favourtre MaGniricat AND pimitrris D 
Full of flowing melody and effect. 
Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


roth 1000 4d. 
14th 1000 3d. | 
16th 1000 4d. 
8th 1000 3d. 
38th 1000 


22nd 1000 


This edition of Merbecke’s Communion Service is based on Rimbault’s 


| reprint of 1871, after a careful comparison with a copy of the original 


edition of 1550 belonging to the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
Plain Song is presented as nearly as possible in the form in which it first 
appeared, only such changes having been introduced as are required by 
the altered wording of our Prayer Book. 


Price StxpENcE. 
MELODY ONLY EDITION: Price Tworence. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S HARVESI 
glorious work .. Haydn 

Thee .. J. Rarnby and J. Kent, each 
All Thy works praise Thee H. 

*All Thy works shall ane Thee George H. 

*And the Lord said oe T. W. Stephens 

*Angel voices, ever singing as E. V. Hall 
As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud .A. He rbert Brewer 
*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 
*Behold, I have given you every herb .. Cuthbert Harris 
“Bless the Lord thy God .. J. Varley Roberts 

tless thou the Lord Oliver King 


*Achieved is the 
All Thy works prais 


Blessed be the Name of God ( Ty wo- part) G. A, Macfarren 
* Blessed be the Name of the Lord . ‘ H. Gadsby 
*Blessed be Thou, oe J. Kent 
*Break forth into j : Oliver King 


*Come, ye thar fal pes ople, come oe ‘Bruce Steane 
urce of every joy ae F. Brandeis 
*Father of mercies, God of love . = : West 


*Father of mercies, God of love .. se - EK. V. Hall 
*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice.. = .; Goss 
*Fear not, O land .. “a os ee ws «Cs H. Lloyd 
Fear not, O land .. ee W: arwick Jordan 
*Give ear, O ye heavens .. Ww. Alcock 
be mers unt yUS.. E. West 
“God said, Beh I have given you every he rb G, A. Macfarren 
*Great and marve <a mus are Thy works .. “ . F. tee 
*Great is our Lord .. pe on .. Myles B. Foster 


Bruce Steane ‘and E. A. Sydenhz um, each 

Arthur W. Marchant 

Hearken unto Me, 3 ye holy y children W. H. Bell 

*Hearken unto this ae H. Elliot Button 

He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 
*He sendeth the springs into the \ ‘ alleys Herbert W. Wareing 
*Honour = - = with thy substance .. J. Stainer 


“Great is the Lord. 
*Great is the Lord . 


*How encelle s Thy k wing-kindness > H. Cowen 
“1 looked, and ‘beho ld a white cloud Healey Willan 
*I will alway give thanks.. J. Calkin 
will extol Thee ee ee Hudson 
I will give thar a unto Thee .. as as E. J. Hopkins 
“I will give thanks unto Thee .. oe os 5. Barnby 
*I will give you ri in due sec H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the Lord W. A. C, Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee Kal Bh. Calkin and Oliver King, each 
I will mag nify Thee “J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 
will magnify Arthur W. Marchant 
will « n rivers in hig sh pli aces Edgar Pettman 


a new song - ee P. Armes 
Herbert W. Wareing 
Thomas Adams 
Thomas Adams 
ee oe Bruce Steane 
OGod .. .. A. R. Gaul 
John E. West 
J. Stainer 
"Charles Macpherson 
*L ook upon the rainbow . Thomas Adams 
*Lord of the harvest J. Barnby 
Lord of the rich and golden grain n (Harvest Hymn) F. Tozer 
Man goeth f orth ne ee Arthur Carnall 
*My mouth shall speak the praise oe John E. West 
My soul, O praise the Lord Thy God.. .. J.S. Bach 
*O be joyful in God John E. West 
*O be je vy ful i in the Lord . . A. R. Gaul 


will sir 
“In the day y shalt thou m ake 

“Is it not wheat harvest to-day ?.. 
*It is a good wa to give thanks 
* Joy in harvest 

*Let the people prai tise Thee, 
*Let us now fear the Lord our God 
*Lo! summer comes again 

*Look on the fields 


*O come, let us sing to the L ord B. Tours 
*O give thanks . Hall a: Bruce ane, each 
O give thanks Tucker 


give thanks 
*O God, my soul thirsteth - 

*O God, who is like unto Thee 
*O how great is T 
*O how ple entiful is Thy goodness 
*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works 
*O Lord, how manifold are a: works 


E. A. 
F. R. Greenish 
Myles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
T. M. Pattison 
J. Barnby 

“A. Macfarren 


hy goodness 


O lovely peace... F. Handel 
*O praise God in His holiness . Hug th Blair ir and I Ww eldon, ea. 
*O praise God in His holiness .. ee . T. Trimnell 

O praise the Lord.. ee ee Mozart 
*O praise the Lord of Heaven os oe oe J. Goss 


‘Dr. B. Rogers 
H. Button 
Bridge 
A. W. 
. Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift as A. Ww. Ketélbey 
80 Faithful is our God John Francis Barnett 
116 Fearnot,Oland .. ae ne - F. C. Maker 
205 Great is our Lord Arthur Page 
63 Great is the Lord F. N. Libr 
ts Harvest Hymn 
*187 ang walk in statutes... 


of Jerusalem 


UTE’ S 


given you. 


O pray for the peace 


THE 
139 Behold, I have 
123 Be joyful in Ge 
z, all ye people 


Turle Lee 


140 soweth, another reapeth F. C. Maker 
199 praise G “y Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord Alfred Redhead 
13 Osi God Arthur Page 

Osi the Lor Ferris Tozer 


ANTHEMS 


iid. 


O sing unto the Lord 

*O taste and see 

*O taste and see. ee 
*O that men would praise Lord .. 
*O that men would praise the Lord 

Our God is Lord of the harvest os 
*O worship the King ae 
*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven _ 
*Praise, O praise our God and King .. 
Praise, O praise our God and King 
*Praise our God, ye —— oe 
*Praise the wd. es 
Praise the Lord . 
*Praise the Lord, O “Jerusalem oe 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem *E. Vv. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. 
*Praise the Lord, O my soul 

Praise the Lord, O my soul... 
*Praise to God, immortal praise 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God ° 
*Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. 
*Praised be the Lor os 
Praised be the Lord daily 


*Praised be the Lord daily ee ee 
*Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice, O ye righteous .. we ee 


*Sing praises to God 
*Sing to the Lord as thanks; giving 
*Sing unto the Lord i 
*Sing unto the Lord 
“Sing we merrily .. 
*Sing we merrily. én wa as 
*The earth is the L ord’s .. 
The earth is the Lord's 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee 
The fostering earth, the genial showers 
*The abory of. I ebanon 


*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (w ords, 1/6 ” 100) 


*The joy of the Lord is your strength 
The Lord hath been mindful of us .. 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us 
*The Lord hath done great things 
*The Lord is loving unto every man 
The Lord is loving unto every man... 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield 
The Parable of the Harvest 
“The vineyard of the Lord 


*The woods and ev ery sweetsmelling tree 


*There shall be an heap of corn .. 
*There shall be an heap of corn .. 
Thou art worthy, O Lord 


“Thou crownest the year with T hy goodness. “ 


*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 


| *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 
| *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 


Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest 


W. A, C, Cruickshank 
Goss 
A. S. Sullivan 

John B. McEwen 

W. Wolstenholme 
Emma Mundella 


V. Hall 
és E. V. Ha all 
se E. V. Hall 
os uard- Selly 

E 


-- George J. Elvey 
Julius Benedict 

Ww. bliss 

Hall and W. Hz ayes, ea. 
J. H. Maunder 

ee J. Scott 
H. Lahee 

J. Elliott 

John E. West 

Myles Foster 


es G, Garrett 
C. Steggall 
T. Ebdon 


Harford Lloyd 
B. Tours 

J. Rheinberger 

H. W. Wareing 

oe J. Barnby 
Cuthbert Harris 
E. A, Sydenham 
Hall 

Alfred 


j. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 


sxeorge J. Elvey 
M les B. Foster 
Adams 
oe A. R. Gaul 
O. Gibbons 

L. Hopkins 
Herbert H. Wareing 
J. Barnby 
ugh Blair 

E. T. Chipp 
S. S. Wesley 


H. Smart 
Garrett 
A. W. Batson 


Josiah Booth 

. Frank J. Sawyer 
Herbert W. Wareing 
John E, West 
Cuthbert Harris 
Ferris Tozer 

F. E. Gladstone 
Josiah | sooth 

. Hall 

B. Luard- Selby 
Ww. Wolstenholme 
. H. Cowen 


Thou visitest the earth *J. eed and j. Baptiste Calkin, each 


| *Thou visitest the earth 


*Thou visitest the earth 
*Thou visitest the earth 


| *Thrust in thy — and oP 


To Thee, O Lord 
*Unto Thee, O God 
*Unto Thee, O God, do we = give thanks 
*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks 
Whate’er the blossomed Spring 
“While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 
*While the earth remaineth 
“While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 
*Ve shall dwell i in the land (Trio, s.S. Py ) 
*Ve shall dwell in the land (s.a.7T.8.) 
*VYe shall go out with joy 


. H. Callcott 

‘. W. Elliott 

M. Greene 

Thomas Adams 
.. C, Lee Williams 
W. Wolstenholme 
John E. West 

jruce Steane 

Haydn 

Alfred R. Gaul 

C. Swinnerton Heap 
3. Tours 

H. W. Wareing 

C. Lee Williams 

J. Stainer 

Stainer 

. Barnby 


Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee Cant: ata) C. M. von Weber 


S OF HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


3d. 
3d. 
3d. 


3d. 


a 


3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
zd. 
3d. 


10g O sing unto the Lord 


223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksgiving 


4 «OO worship the Lord 
go Praise the Lord 
127. Praise the Lord 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul 
103 Praise the Lord, O my soul 
“141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns ae 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. 
*1o7_ Sing unto God 
174 Sing we merrily unto God 
162 Sing ye to the Lord ee 
151 The earth is full of the goodness 
56 Thou crownest the year 
32 Unto Thee, O God 
212. While the earth remaineth | 


* Also published in Tonic Sola, rd. to 4d. cach. 


Turle Lee 

F. R. Rickman 
Michael Watson 
F. C. Maker 
Wm. Smallwood 
Michael Watson 

Wm. Smallwood 

W. A. C. Cruickshank 

Bevan 
uthbert Harris 
Arthur W. Marchant 
F. C. Maker 

An Maker 

Michael Watson 

F. N. Baxter 


(Complete List), 


FO! 


FO 


= | 4d. 
4d. 3d. 
3d. 
3d. 3d. = 
3d. 
4c. d, 
3d. \ 
3d. tid, 
3d. 3d. 
3d. ad. 
3d. 4d. 
qd. 3d. 
rid. 4d. 
3d. 3d. 
ad. isd, T 
3d. rid, 
3d. sd, 
6d. 3d. 
4d. 14d, 7 
3d. 14d, 
3d. 3d. 
4 rid. 1d, 
4d. 3d. 
4d. 14d. 
ad. 3d. 
3d. 14d. 
iy 3d. sd, 
3d. 3d. 
3d. 
4d. 4d. 
4d. tid. 
7 6d. 4d. 
3d. 3d. 
14d. 3d. 
qd. 3d. 
a thd. thd. 
6d. 4d. 
4d. 3d. 
qd. 3d. 
qd. | 14d, 
4d. rid, 
3d. 3d. 
3d. 3d. 
3d. os 4d. 
3d. as 3d. 
3d. 3d. 
rAd. 3d. 
3d. 3d. 
‘ thd. rid. 
? rid. 3d. 
6d. 3d. 
3d. rid. 
ad. qd. 
3d. 4d. 
4d. 4d, 
3d. 4d, 
rid. 34. 
3d. rid, 
3d. 14d. 
thd. 3d. 
rid. 4d. 
rid. tid. 
4d. 3d. 
thd. a 
4d. 13d. 
tid. 14d. I 
4d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
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E. A. 
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Myles B. Foster 
Thomas Adams 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING | A GOLDEN HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI | FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 


WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
With HyYMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN LY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY Bene poeaccs 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY | 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THE MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. | THOMAS ADAMS, 
} Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Pa Paper boards, Two Shillings. | 
Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa, gd. ; Words only, 10s. per roo ; String Parts, price gs. ; 
Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


BY BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. JOHN E. WEST. 
Price One Shilling. é 
Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 7. 6d. per 100. | Words, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired, 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR| A SONG OF THAN KSGIVING 


alae FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
HUGH BLAIR. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Price One Shilling. on 
Words, 5s. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. | Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
SS String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, 


HARVEST CANTATA THE GLEANER’S HARVEST 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
bY FOR FEMALE VOICES 
GEORGE GARRETT. BY 
Price One Shilling. C. BH. LLOYD. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. Words, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the | : == area 
Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. | Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


A HARVEST SONG THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY bY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 


Price One Shilling 
| Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Jords, 5s. per 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score ond Wind Parts, MS. 


HYMNS, Etc. 


TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from THE Hymnary Hymn ror Harvest sv J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
NOW EVRY MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 


Harvest Hymn ny ELIZABETH STIRLING, 
Price T hree- Hi ‘Halfpence. 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 


Harvest Carou py F, A. J. HERVEY. 
Price Twopence, 


Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY, | HE THAT SOWETH 
Price One Penny. OFFERTORY SENTENCE (WITH ProcessionAL Hymn) 
By WARWICK JORDAN, 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Threepence. 
Harvest Caror sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT., 
Price Twopence. Words only, 1s. per 100, + > aa 
Bresson O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST | AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. Hi. MAUNDER By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
By J. MAUNDER. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING MARCH 
sy J. B. CALKIN, 
For the Organ, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
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I icar, Cornwall.—** The combined choirs, with organ and full orchestra, 
performed ‘The Rolling Seasons’ before crowded congregations, 
and the effect was really grand, and highly appreciated by all. 

Organist, Sydney, New South Wales. Your Anthems are just the 
identical compositions for ordinary Church choirs, not too difficult, 
very taking and effective. 1 admire them intensely, and recommend 
them wherever I go. We are just getting 24 copies each of twenty 
of your Anthems.” 

From one of the dargest Publishing Firms in America,—‘ E verything 
from your pen seems to command a sale, and is sought after.’ 

Organist, Derbyshire.—** All the Churches in this neighbourhood put 
on as a rule some Anthem of yours. It speaks well for the 
opularity of your music.” 

CHOIRM. ASTERS (giving Name of Church) can have FREE 
SPECIMENS of ; any Three of the following Anthems or Services 
from the Composer (CaLen Simver, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple). 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 
By CALEB SIMPER. 
*Tue Lorp Gop HATH BLEssED THEE New 4d. 
Contains a rolling Bass Solo, a Sop. or Tenor Solo, with bold 


and interesting choruses, also a soft chorus which would be 
extremely effective as a quartet. 


*SeepTiMe AND Harvest . New 3d. 
An attractive Anthem, easy, melodious, and full ‘of inspiration. 
*THOoOU VISITEST THE EARTH roth rooo 4d. 


One of the most effective Harvest Anthems. 

*CANTATE AND Deus in F. New 
Grand, powerful, and expressive. 
Harvest. 

*THou Provivest .. ‘ .. 23rd Edition 4d. 
*Foop AND GLADNESS.. aa 14th 1000 
“THe FLOORS SHALL BE FULL OF WHEAT trth rooo 4d. 
*Buess THe Lorp .. 16th 1000 «3d. 
‘WHEN THOU HAST GATHERED THY CORN 15th rom gd. 
into His GATEs.. «3d. 
*BLESSED SHALL BE THY BASKET AND STORE rath rooo 4d, 
wit. sinc THE Lorb .. 13th 1000 4d. 
“THOU SHALT KEEP THE FEAST OF HARVEST 23rd 1000 «4d. 
“OUR GRATEFUL HEARTS IN THANKFUL PRAISE 4th 1000 
*A Joveut THANkKsGivinG. Harvest Cantata . gth 1s. 6d. 
(Specimen Copy, 6d., from the Composer.) 

Tue RoLiinG SEASONS .. -34th 1000 srs. 6d. 
“Five New Harvest Carots .. 6th 1000 ad. 
Festiva Te Deum, No. 5 11th rooo «4d. 
Festiva Te Deum ix C 8th 
Devorionat. Hoty Communion SERVICE INA FLAT — 6th Edit. 4d. 
MAGniricat AND Nunc pimirtis, No. g Edit. 4d. 
Macatricat AND Nunc pimrrtis, No. 10. Chant Setting co 
New Votuntary Books. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 each, 1s. 6d. 
17 Pieces in each, on Two Staves. 29 Ex litions alres ady. 

Those marked * can also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 

London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: CLiavron F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 


TE DEUM 
(CHIEFLY IN CHANT FORM) 
FOR VILLAGE CHOIRS 


BY 
REV. F. A. JARVIS. 


Price Twopence. 


6th 1000 «4d. 
Especially suitable for 


ALSO: 


POPULAR TENOR SOLO AND CHORUS 


“JUST AS I AM” 
(TWO VERSES). 


Price Twopence. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. 


MISSA DE ANGELIS 


ADAPTED FROM THE VERSION IN THE SOLESMES 
GRADUAL, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOR THE ORGAN 
BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 
Price Sixpence. 


London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 
ASS OF ST. CHAD (English Words). Soprano, 
Tenor, and Baritone Soli, and Chorus. Composed by Henry 
Poor, A.R.C.O. Price rs, net. 
Sung at Christ Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
London: axnp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 
GRAND CORTEGE 
(FINALE) 

FOR THE ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
(Op. 67.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Nove.Lo anp Company, Limited. 
SEVEN NEW ORGAN PIECES 


PURCELL J. MANSFIELD, F.R.C.O. s. d. 


Grand Cheeur Symphonique 20 
Légende 20 
Postlude in € ° 20 
Finale os 1 6 
Prologue .. ° ee 6 
Scherzo Romantico, 1 6 
The Angelus 1 6 
TW O NEW PIECES 
OLSTEN HOLME. 
8. A Souvenir os 
9. Mélodie Nuptiale os ee 


THE RE CITAL ORGANIST 


Original Compositions suitable for all occasions 
COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS, 
EDITED BY 


Be “HE RKRBERT SPINNEY, M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


Book 1. 1. Prelude ol Marshal Martin, Mus Bac. Dunelm. 
2. Offertoire in C H. Crackel, F.R.C.O. 
3. Meditation Montague H. Spinney, B.A., Mus. Bac. Cantab. 

Book IL. 4. Berceuse john E. Ci — 
5. Offertoire i in E minor Eugene Spinney, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
6. Prelude in A.. Eugene Spinney, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
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A SACRED CANTATA 


COMPOSED BY 
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a 7 Staff Notation, 1s.; Cloth, 3s.; Tonic Sol-fa, gd. 
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> GOD IS A SPIRIT. Mixed Voices (Sol-fa, 14d.) 14d. 
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BLESSED BE THE LORD GOD 3d. 
on THEREFORE WITH JOY (Sol-fa, 14d.) ... 3d. 
5 THEREFORE THEY SHALL COME — 3d. 
COME, O ISRAEL ose 14d. 
NOW WE BELIEVE ons ous wee 14d. 
O. I WILL CALL UPON THE LORD 3d 
..C.0, 
piel LonpoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
= THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
CONTAINING 
= THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
iin TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 
EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 
COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. _ HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 
(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
WORDS ONLY. ry y 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 2 6 4 6 
No. 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo.. oe Io 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) -_ 26 4 6 
No. 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo . 10 20 
v. No. 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) ee as 2 6 4 6 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul’s Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F’ cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 81a. Ditto itt ‘ost 4to 2 6 3.0 4 6 
No. 82, For Parish Church i no Treble recitation note higher than D, F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 82a. Ditt ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 
No. 83. For Village Church se, no Treble recitation note higher than C. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
N No. 83a. ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 
PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 
No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy .. 3 6 5 6 
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No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. my 8vo a 8 xs is wih 3 6 5 6 
No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo_.. 3 6 5 6 


The Clergy can be supplied with copies, in quantities of not less than 25, at 20 o per cent. @iscount, 
The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, i is a distinct book, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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% OH, SOFT WAS THE SONG 
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(Op. 59, No. 5). 


TWILIGHT 


(Op. 59, No. 6). 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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| THE SECRET OF LOVE 
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THE WORDS BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD 
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FELIX CORBETT. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THREE DUETS 


eg FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
(Excutsu axnp Worps). 
; 1 LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY (First Part). 
hha! j 2, LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY (Second Part). 
» EVENING WINDS ARE SLEEPING, 


COMPOSED BY 


(Op. 20). 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 


a ~ OVERTURE DI BALLO 
a COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


¥ ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
- Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


NOVELLO'S 


NEW AND POPULAR 
SONGS 


PUBLISHED IN KEYS TO SUIT THE VOICES 
SPECIFIED BELOW. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


T HE TORCH. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


‘THE RIVER. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


A CHILD ASLEEP. 


By EDWARD ELGAR. ] 

Suitable for Contraltos. which 

own ¢ 

pRroup MAISIE. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for All Voices. = 

M* SUSAN. a 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN, 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


NO MORE, LADIES. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


Sons OF THE SEA. 
By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


OULD AUGHT OF SONG 
By J. D. DAVIS. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


Love IS FOR EVER. 
By ERNEST NEWTON. Th 
Suitable for Tenors. 


7, UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song). Mes 
ARRANGED sy ERNEST NEWTON. cons 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS! 
By CHARLES HARRISS. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
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REDUCED PRICE, TWELVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, CLOTH GILT. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN 


AS A MAN AND MUSICIAN 


OICES 


FREDERICK NIECKS 


WITH A PORTRAIT ETCHED BY H. R. ROBERTSON, AND FACSIMILES OF THE 
COMPOSER’S MS. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE. 


My guiding principle has been to place before the reader the facts collected by me as well as the conclusions at 
which I arrived. This will enable him to see the subject in all its bearings, with all its pros and cons, and to draw his 


own conclusions, should mine not obtain his approval. 
My researches had for their object the whole life of Chopin and his historical, political, artistical, social, and personal 
surroundings, but they were chiefly directed to the least known and most interesting period of his career—his life in France, 


and his visits to Germany and Great Britain. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


A VALUABLE BooK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SEVENTH AND Revisep EpITIon. 


A HANDBOOK TECHN IQUE 


AND 


OF 


EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS | me 
by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


ERNEST A. DICKS, — 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. | 
| In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 


‘experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time 
PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION, to time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to 

Through the kindness of Dr. E. H. Turpin the seventh edition of the myself, as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my 
Handbook of Examinations in Music includes the latest type of Papers | pupils to understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their 
set by Trinity College of Music, London, in their scheme of Local | comprehension of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, 
Examinations in Musical Knowledge. !at the same time leading them to perceive the most practical means 
The work will also be found to have been considerably enlarged by of overcoming them, and thus accelerating their general rate of 
the addition of fifty specimen questions, with answers. They have been 
designed for the most part after the manner of those set in the Theory 
Paper for the L.R.A.M. Diploma, and also that required by candidates 
for the Higher Practical Examinations held by Trinity College of 


nes. 


eS. 


1es. 


progress. 
These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual 
sides of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
Music, London. The author earnestly hopes that these additions will the production of various qualities of tone, the choice cf suitable 
considerably enhance the value of the Handbook, and render it | fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
increasingly helpful to students. the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the wreans 
E. A. D. | of expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety and gradation of tone, 


| the use of the pedals, c@tera. 


Price, cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


THE QUESTIONS (separately), 
Price One Shilling. 


Price, CLotu, Gi_t, Five SHILLINGS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 
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‘experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time 
PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION, to time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to 

Through the kindness of Dr. E. H. Turpin the seventh edition of the myself, as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my 
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set by Trinity College of Music, London, in their scheme of Local | comprehension of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, 
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the addition of fifty specimen questions, with answers. They have been 
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Paper for the L.R.A.M. Diploma, and also that required by candidates 
for the Higher Practical Examinations held by Trinity College of 
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progress. 
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sides of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
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considerably enhance the value of the Handbook, and render it | fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
increasingly helpful to students. the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the wreans 
E. A. D. | of expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety and gradation of tone, 


| the use of the pedals, c@tera. 


Price, cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


THE QUESTIONS (separately), 
Price One Shilling. 


Price, CLotu, Gi_t, Five SHILLINGS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Jvty 1, 1910. 


MORRIS DANCE TUNES 


COLLECTED FROM TRADITIONAL SOURCES 


AND ARRANGED 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


Ser 
BEAN SETTING (Stick Dance). 
LAUDNUM BUNCHES (Corner Dance). 
COUNTRY GARDENS (Handkerchief Dance). 
CONSTANT BILLY (Stick Dance). 
TRUNKLES (Corner Dance). 
MORRIS OFF. 


Ser Il. 
RIGS O° MARLOW (Stick Dance). 
BLUFF KING HALL (Handkerchief Dance). 
HOW DYE DO (Corner Dance). 
SHEPHERD'S HEY (Stick or Hand-clapping Dance). 
BLUE-EYED STRANGER (Handkerchief Dance). 
MORRIS OFF. 


Ser IL 
MORRIS ON, on HEY DIDDLE DIs. 
HUNTING THE SQUIRREL (Stick Dance). 
GETTING UPSTAIRS (Handkerchief Dance). 
DOUBLE SET BACK (Handkerchief Dance). 


HASTE TO THE WEDDING (Handkerchief Dance). 


RODNEY (Stick Dance). 
PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 


SIX SETS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


PY? 


Ser IV. 
MORRIS ON, or HEY DIDDLE DIs. 
JOCKIE TO THE FAIR. 
OLD MOTHER OXFORD. 
OLD WOMAN TOSSED UP IN A BLANKET. 
BACCA PIPES JIG. 
PROCESSIONAL MORRIS. 


Ser V. 
FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (Handkerchief Dance). 
THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance). 
THE MAID OF THE MILL (Handkerchief Dance). 

Alternative Version, 

BOBBING JOE (Handkerchief Dance). 
SHEPHERD'S HEY (Handkerchief Dance). 2nd Version, 
GLORISHEARS (Handkerchief Dance). 
THE GALLANT HUSSAR (Handkerchief Dance). 
LEAP-FROG (Handkerchief Dance). 


Ser VIL. 
SHOOTING (Stick Dance). 
BRIGHTON CAMP (Handkerchief Dance). 
GREEN GARTERS (Handkerchief Dance). 
PRINCESS ROYAL (Jig). 
LUMPS OF PLUM PUDDING (Jig). 
THE FOOL'S DANCE (Jig). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS DANCE (Handkerchief Dance). 
DERBYSHIRE MORRIS REEL (Handkerchief Dance). 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA :— 
Set 1. String Parts, 4s. ; Flute and Clarinet, Is. each. 
Set 2. String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; Flute and Clarinet, 6d. each. 


THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING with a pescrieption or DANCES 
AS PERFORMED BY THE MORRIS-MEN OF ENGLAND 


CECIL J. SHARP 


AND 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


PART _1.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. and II. 
Part I1,—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
Part III.—Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets V. and VI. 


PRICE, PAPER COVERS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 
CLOTH, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH PART. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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Just Published. 


CAPRICCIOSO 


FROM 


SUITE (No.1) IN D 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


London: Company, Limited. 


NORWEGIAN SUITE 


FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
EMIL KREUZ. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


GAVOTTE IN G 


A. von AHN CARSE. 


PiIANOFORTE SOLO .. 1s. 6d. 
VioLIN AND PIANOFORTE .. 1s. 6d. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA: 
String Parts 1s. 6d. 
Wind Parts 2s. 6d. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. 
FROM 
“THE WAND OF YOUTH” 
(FIRST SUITE) 
COMPOSED BY 
PiANOFORTE SOLO 1s. 6d. 
Violin AND PIANOFORTE as. od. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od. 
2s. 6d. 


PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 


London: Company, Limited. 


CHORISTER'’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John's School, Montreal ; 


Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN 


COMPOSED BY 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


Vio.in AND PIANOFORTE 
VioLa AND PIANOFORTE 2s. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 2s. 
Orcuestra: 
String Parts 1s. 3d. 
Wind Parts 2s. od. 
Ptanororte 2s. od. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 2s. 6d. 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
5s. od. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR Miuirary Baxp 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 79. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


FIGURED-BASS PLAYING 
120 FIGURED-BASSES 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES 
PREPARING FOR THE DIPLOMAS OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
ARRANGED IN FIVE GRADES 


BY 
JOSEPH R. TOBIN, 


Mus. Bac. Dunelm. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Whilst primarily intended for the use of candidates 
preparing for the diplomas of the Royal College of 
Organists, these Basses may also prove useful to 
harmony students in general. A blank stave has been 
provided with each exercise ; this not only eases the eye, 
and so facilitates the reading of the basses, but it also 
enables the student to work the exercises away /ront 
the keyboard. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
SEVENTY-ONE 
MELODIES AND UNFIGURED BASSES 


FOR HARMONISING 
For the use of ADVANCED STUDENTS and CANDIDATES 
for DIPLOMAS 
BY 


ROWLAND M. WINN, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Price One Shilling. 


‘* Both the melodies and the basses are designed with no little ingenuity, 
and form the means of bringing out in the student all the amount of skill 
of which he may be possessed."—.V/usical Times. 

UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


“ They are most useful, and supply a great want,""— 
J. C. Brivce, Chester. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


Ix Two Books: 
Price Two Shillings each, net. 


These Pianoforte Studies have been highly praised by 
M. Viapimir DE PacHMANN, who has his 
intention of playing some of them during his Recital 
Tour in the United Sates. His testimonial is published 
with the Work, which consists of Twelve Numbers, 
specially designed to develop power and skill in the 
fourth and fifth fingers. The importance of trying to 
equalize these weaker fingers with the stronger ones is 
unquestionable, as defective execution is more often 
traceable to this inequality of the fingers than to any 
other cause. 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S 
MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


ARRANGED BY 


Dax Goprrey, 


GEORGE 
AND OTHERS. 


Mus. Bac., 


Witrrep.—Pas Seul 5 o| Haynes, Barrison.—Westwood Gavotte .. 
Brewer, A. HERBERT. —Auf Wiedersehen . 3 o| Hervey, ArrHur.—“ On the March” 9 
S.—Four Characteristic Waltzes .. 15 ©| Hices, H. M.—‘“ Our Queen (Quick March) 5 
Cowes, F. H.—Four English Dances (in the Olden Style) 15 ©] Hormann, ‘H. —* Kirmess ” (Rustic Pictures). Book I. 12 
— Coronation March .. 10 6|—— “ Kirmess” (Rustic Pictures). Book II. 38 
— Minuet d'Amour (from “Suite of Onl English Dances,” Mackenzig, A. C.—* for Violin 
Second Set ‘ 5 o| — Ballet Music (“* Colomba es 
Creser, Wictiam.—Wedding “March” 3 6| —— Courante Ravenswood ") 2 
Epw hanson de Matin 3 Funeral March (** The Story of Sayid 
— "hanson de Nuit 3 6 ‘The Empire Flag 
— Mazur ka 5 o| Georce.—Solemn March 36 
Serenade Ma ure sque 5 (“Abraham”). 6 
— Contrasts (The Gavotte, a.p. 1700 and 1900) 5 Morey, Cx.—Emperor Gavotte (“C ‘ornflower’ > 2 6 
— Meditation Light of Life” 5 o| Ovsetey.—March (‘St ve 76 
— Follow the Colours Marching Song’ 3 6] Porutar Part-Soncs .. 76 
uding oe ee 3 6] Rameavu.—Gavotte 46 
EL vey, j.—Fe “sti tl March 5 Rogeckr., J. L .—Graceful Dance ‘ 76 
FANixG, The Queen's Song” 7 6|Six Hymn Tunes ssed for Commemorations of | Queen 
Song of the Vikings ee 5 Victoria's Long Reign 
Forp, Exnest.—Grand alse Faust’ Ballet) .. 10 6] Smart, HENRY. “Festive March i in D 76 
Scéne Bacchanale (“‘ Faust” Ballet) 15 Frrrz.—‘* Husarenritt 76 
GERMAN E DWARD. Then and Gigue « Much Ado about Sronr.— Calvary ” (Selection) ‘ és 76 
Ne os 12 Sutzivan, A.—‘‘ In Memoriam” Overture .. 10 9 
‘ation M: ure Henry ll ) 7 6|—— Onward, Christian Soldiers 2 
-_— Gipsy Suite (Four Characteristic Dances) 15 o| — Ditto. For Brass Band 2 6 
— Harvest Dance (from The Seasons 10 ©} THREE Sackep Pieces, viz. 76 
—— Masque (Three Dances from ‘*As you like i it” * Music) 15 0 * Blessed be the God and Fs ather ” 'S. S. Westey 
— Overture to “ Richard III.’ 12 0 **O Gladsome Light” (‘Golden Legend A. S. 
— Three Dances (* Henry Vill.’ 15 March Occasional Ora atorio 
Welsh Rhapsody . 15 TscHAikowsky.—Marche Militaire . 
(“ L ife of the Czar 12 og Wareinc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte 7 6 
Govunop.—Judex (** Mors et Vita") 3 o| Wenpt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 7 6 
—_— Ditto. (For Brass Band) 2 o| West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance oe 7 6 
— “Mors et Vita en 15 0 Commemoration March 9 6 
—— Marche Solennelle . 7 6| ZimmMERMANN, AGNES.—March 7 0 
—- Six Sacred Pieces .. 10 6] Six Crassicat Pieces for SMALL Military, Band 3 0 
— ‘The Redemption” (Selec tic on) 15 THe Cuurch Parapve Service Book I 
LONDON : “NOV ELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
N | 
SYMPHONY IN G | OPERAS 
(No. 4) we 
COMPOSED BY | 
ba 
ANTONIN DVORAK | RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Op. 88.) 
| TAS NHAUSER, 

Queen's Hatt (February 26, 1908).—‘“‘ The programme opened with English Words by Natatia MACFARREN. s. d, 
Dvorak s fourth symphony in G major. This isa work which ought to Vocat Scorz (German and English Words) .. Pa = gl 
be in the repertory of every orchestra, for it contains some of the most Cloth 5 0 
beautiful music that Dvorak ever wrote; every movement is full of . alk lg 
Ditto <ActII. .. os on +s 20 
ovely melody, and the themes of the Scherse and the slow movement . 6 
are, even for Dvorak, extraordinarily fresh and fragrant.”—7he Times .. 

oruary 27, oF Worps “ “* I 


STRING PARTS on ee od, 
WIND PARTS. 22s. ad. 
ARRANGE MENT FOR PIANOFORTE DUET +. 10s, 6d, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO .. 6s. 6d. 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ING DUTCHMAN. 


English Words by the Rev. J. TroutTpeck. 


Vocat Score (German and English Words) os 
Cloth 
Ditto CHORUSES ONLY.. 

Ditto Acr Ill... 
took oF Worpbs 


OHENGRIN 


English Words by NATALIA MACFARREN. 


Vocat Score (German and English Words) .. 


Cloth 
Ditto Acrl .. ee es 
Ditto .. ee ee oe ee oe 
Book orf Worps ee ee ee es ee ee 


London: Novets.o AND Company, Limited. 
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Govunop.—Judex (** Mors et Vita") 3 o| Wenpt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 7 6 
—_— Ditto. (For Brass Band) 2 o| West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance oe 7 6 
— “Mors et Vita en 15 0 Commemoration March 9 6 
—— Marche Solennelle . 7 6| ZimmMERMANN, AGNES.—March 7 0 
—- Six Sacred Pieces .. 10 6] Six Crassicat Pieces for SMALL Military, Band 3 0 
— ‘The Redemption” (Selec tic on) 15 THe Cuurch Parapve Service Book I 
LONDON : “NOV ELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
N | 
SYMPHONY IN G | OPERAS 
(No. 4) we 
COMPOSED BY | 
ba 
ANTONIN DVORAK | RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Op. 88.) 
| TAS NHAUSER, 

Queen's Hatt (February 26, 1908).—‘“‘ The programme opened with English Words by Natatia MACFARREN. s. d, 
Dvorak s fourth symphony in G major. This isa work which ought to Vocat Scorz (German and English Words) .. Pa = gl 
be in the repertory of every orchestra, for it contains some of the most Cloth 5 0 
beautiful music that Dvorak ever wrote; every movement is full of . alk lg 
Ditto <ActII. .. os on +s 20 
ovely melody, and the themes of the Scherse and the slow movement . 6 
are, even for Dvorak, extraordinarily fresh and fragrant.”—7he Times .. 

oruary 27, oF Worps “ “* I 


STRING PARTS on ee od, 
WIND PARTS. 22s. ad. 
ARRANGE MENT FOR PIANOFORTE DUET +. 10s, 6d, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO .. 6s. 6d. 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: 
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ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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London: Novets.o AND Company, Limited. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


POEM (No. 4) 


FOR ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS EDITED BY 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY JOH N E WE . 
KEATS ST. 
THE MUSIC BY 

5 JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. Arranged by Joux E. West... 6 

9 (Op. 39.) 2. INTERMEZZO (“Tue Rose oF Snanos 

15 FULL SCORE. Arranged by Joun E. West .. to 
ae an ae Price Twenty-one Shillings net. SCHUMANN 

12 —_ Arranged by Joun E. West .. 10 

3 London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 4. ANDANTE (Viottn Concerto).. MENDELSSOHN 


Arranged by W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK . 1 6 

PERFORMED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT QUEEN’S HALL. | 5. SYMPHONY B minor (THE First 
MovEMENT) .. SCHUBERT 

Arranged by W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK... . 20 


SOLEM N M ELO DY 6. BERCEUSE ann CANZONETTA (Op. 20, s Nos and 9 


Arranged by Percy E. FLercHer ° as 
FOR SCHERZO RUSTIQUE (Op. 20, No. 12) CESAR CUI 
Arranged by Percy E. FLercuer .. 10 
46 STRINGS AND ORGAN NACHTSTUCK (Op, 23, No. 4) «. SCHUM ANN 
Arranged by A. B. 
OF 8.5 MOMENT MUSICAL IN F minor .. SCHUB ERT 
10 9 ( 94, No 3) 
2 § H. WALFORD DAVIES. Arranged by A. B. PLANT 
g. FANTASIA axp FUGUE ix C minor P. E. “BACH 
Arranged by Joun E. West... 1 6 


FAAMAAMO 
° 


7 
7 
7 
4 
7 


1o. PRELUDE ro PART IL. (“Tue 

ORGAN OS. 6d. Arranged by G. R. .. 1 6 

26 " 11, FINALE rrom SYMPHONY No.5... BEE THOV EN 
6 ARRANGEMENT FOR ww Arranged by A. B. PLANT 2 6 
7 6 ARRANGEMENT FOR ORGAN SOLO Is. 6d. | 12, ADORAMUS TE .. HUGH BL AIR 
9 6 Arranged by HuGu BLAIR es 1 6 
13. INTERMEZZO (“Tue Birps” oF Amsror axes) 
3 London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. C. H. H. PARRY 
Arranged by W. G. ALcock .. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. }+ 


Arranged by W. G. Atcock .. 1 6 
Music Published in the AVISON EDITION. 
NET. s. d. A dt E. BRAHMS 
Corpek, F.—Elegy for Orchestra. Ful Full Score 6 | 46 ANDANTE IN Op. s) 
A Border Ballad for Arranged by E. West... J. BRAHMS 1 6 
Bowex, E. York.—Second Suite aa 3 MODER: ATO axp CANZONA (Cwelve Sonatas of Three 
R Batu, Huvert—Love's Fulfilment. Song . Parts, No. VI.) H. PURCELL 
“ Bax, — Fatherland. For Tenor ‘Solo, “Chorus and by Jous Put ) CH. AIKOV KY 6 
Orchestra... ue we 0/28 (Op. 10, No. 2) .. SCHAIKOVSKY 
Celtic Song-Cycle.. se Arranged by HEaLey WILLAN .. a 
Golden Gwendolen, The Fairies . each 2 19, ABEND-TRAUMEREI (Op. 19, No. 1) 
Magnificat. The Song in the Twilight .. -. each 1 6 TSCHAIKOVSKY 
ad Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans Pageant. For _ Arranged by HEALEY WILLAN 1 6 
chorus and orchestra (or pianoforte) 2 6] HERBSTLIED (Op. 37, No 10) “SCH. AIKOVSKY 
Conver, FreDERICK—Invocation. Madrigal for female pie © 3 Arranged by 
i Springtime. Waltz-song for female voices o 6) 2% MARCH 1x E (Op. 67; No. SC HUMANN 
2 Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram’s Dirge. Song es Arranged by HEALEY WILLAN ee oe on «a @ © 
« FARJEON, Harrv—Vagrant Songs 2 6| 22. INTERMEZZO (“Seeptime Harvest”) 
ro Forkester, J. CLirreE—The cow slip’s s golden bell ; When sleeps Arranged by Joun E, West... JOHN E. WEST 1 o 
oe the woodland rose ; I'd sail away to yonder skies .. each 2 0}23 FANTASIA nC .. ee WILLIAM BY set 
part Songs—With a wand'ring to and fro . 4 Arranged by Joun E. BorLanp 1 6 
ith a down-ding-dong 
Hoist, G. von—King Estmere. Ballad for chorus and orchestra 
(or pianoforte). ocal Score 2 o| 25 AUTUMN .. JAMES LYON 
Heristoxe, W. Y.—Four Songs Arranged by James ‘Lyon @ 
: i The Blind Boy; ; Forbear to braid that shining g hair. Two 26. ADAGIO (SympHony, Op. 55). EDWARD ELGAR 
Songs . each o Arranged by Ivor ATKINS ee 20 
th 5 0 Lomax, E. L.—Prince in dis; guise. Musical Recitation 3 6) 27, SCHERZO 1x D Minor .. \TON FANI NG 
20 McEwes, J. as 20 Arranged by C. W. Pearce... 1 6 
2 6 Brevity; Love's butadance. TwoSongs .. each ©} 298, THEMES From Sympuoxy, Op. 55 (First Movement) 
20 Arranged by Joux E. West... EDWARD ELGAR 2 o 
O'Nett, Norman—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d. ; Two French Songs... 1 6| 29 SOLEMN MELODY es H. WALFORD DAVIES 
Owex, ELste—The Reign of the Roses is done. Song . 2 Arranged by H. Watrorp Davies .. 1 6 
Rogerrs, Ossorne—The Rose ; Wind of the West ae each 2 o| 30 ELEGY.. ou EDW ARD ELG AR 
RoorHam, Cyrit. B.—The Ballad of Mere. Song Io Arranged by E. 
SPEAIGHT, Joseru—Two Songs “ t 31%. CONTRASTS (Tue Gavorre, a.p, 
National Nursery Rhymes .. 1 6 ELGAR 
- 3 STEPHENSON, MorTON—Six Fairy Song gs for Children 2 6 Arranged by MattHew KinGsTon I 
h 50 SwWINsTEAD, Feuix—Sing- -song Cycle .. 2 o| 32. AUBADE ANTON STRELEZKI 
1 6 Four Old English Songs 2 6 Arranged by ‘Jour West .. I 
6 icut, A. N.—The Minstrel’s Curse. Ballad for bass solo, 33. ROMANCE (Op. 42, No. 2). ARE NSKY 
chorus and orchestra . as os A iby E. West I 
Wo.stexHotme, W .—Six En glish Song rranged by Ji oe 
Wvaxp, H.—The Weeded Moat. Song 0 (To be continued.) 


For complete list, apply to Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte sechnigue, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 


FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... 31. DOUBLE NOTES ... ... Parts 
: 33. vee 3B 

BROKEN CHORDS ... 36. ” 2 

41.* REPETITION anp TREMOLO ... 
43" PART-PLAYING Patt 
2|45.* ORNAMENTS 


.* ARPEGGIO 


49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS Part 


FIGURES IN SEQUENCE ose Part 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 


VELOCITY _.... ACCOMPANIED MELODY on Parti 


BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES ..... ARNOLD KRuG. 
BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING _INDE- 
OCTAVES i eli ne PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 
die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Krué. 
SHAKES Partr|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
» 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KruG. 


Studies compened by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 
FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the average 
pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material existing, and at 
ses amoee tine to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has proved to be the most 
veneficial, 
The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set 11., which 
will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. 
Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title of ** Progressive Studies” (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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7. ~ NEW WORKS NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RAVEN. Poem for Orchestra, ie I. 2. Minstrels . 


E stampes, No. 3 Jardins s sous la pluie. | Pianoforte Duet.. 


Part 1 Op. 19: 6 Printemps. Transcribed for Pianoforte Duet. . 
: SIX ROMANTIC SONGS. Op. 3° 2 DUKAS. P Poly 
Part 1 DURAND, A Transcribed for Two Pianofortes 
2 GOD. Second Valse. Transcribed for Two Pianofortes 
a Cold Beauty. ACQUES, G. M., G tte, Minuet,  Perigourdine, Sarabande, 
e Stars. — Rigodon, Pavane. Pianoforte. Solo each 
a. Pianoforte Solo —— Marche Turque. Pianoforte Solo 
Orchestral Score and Parts (in the 1085). E. Gu (| (4 hands)" 
PIERROT AND P IERRETTE. Lyrical Drama in SAINT-SAENS, C C.—Op. go. Suite. Pianoforte Duet. 1. ‘Prelude 
Two Acts. Op. 36 ~ Fugue, 2s.; 2. Menuet, 2s. 6d.; 3. Gavotte, 2s. 6d. ; 


, NET. 
BY PIANOFORTE MUSIC. s. d. 
PACH, W. F.—Sonata for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) .. 
E PH H 0 LB ROO K E BARTOK, B.—Rhapsodie. Pianoforte Solo 3 0 

1 ENTED — of Weight- Touch. ‘Natural 
iano Technic. Vo! 70 

CHAMINADE, C.—Piéce Romantique et Gavotte. Two Piano- 
NET s. D. fortes (8 hands) 3 6 
SEXTET, No. 3. Op. 33. For Pianoforte and DEBUSSY, C1.—Twelve Preludes. Complete in 1 Vol. 10 0 
Five Wind Instruments (Flute, Oboe, Danseuses Delphes.. 6 
Horn and Bassoon) or Five Strings saa ~ . Le vent dans la plaine.. i 20 
. Les sons et les fi t t dans I'air d 6 
technigu, SEXTET, No. 4. For Pianoforte and Strings (Two $. Les Collines d’ Anacapri 
have to be Violins, Viola, geese and Contrabass 6. Des pas sur la neige 1 6 
have QUINTET No. 3(* Diabolique). For Pianoforte intervene 20 
ers, which, -athedrale engloutie 20 
Strings. Op. 49. Score and Parts 7 La danse de Puck we ea oe ee 20 
20 
40 
2 6 
3 6 
40 
40 


Part 1 
a. Vocal 8 
Part 1 Orchestral Score and Parts (in the Pr —Op. Musiques foraines. Pianoforte Duet 


TWENTY VARIATIONS on ‘‘ THREE BLIND CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Part 1 MICE. Op. | 37, No. 1: DEBUSSY, C..—First Arabesque. Trio. For Pianoforte, Violin, 
a. Pianoforte Duet _... we and Violoncello . 

4. Orchestral Score and Parts. — Second Arabesque. Trio. For Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello .. 


Part 1 INTRODUCTION and VARIATIONS on —— Second Arabesque. "For Violoncello and Pianoforte. . 


» 2 “THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.” —— Ballet. For Violoncello and Pianoforte . 
‘art I -—— Printemps. For Flute and Pianoforte .. 
2 a. Pianoforte Solo HOLLANDER, G.—Op. 65. Fifty Melodische Etuden for 
4. Military Band Score and Parts. Violin. Books 1and2.. into 
, c Full Orchestral Score and Parts. MASSENET.—Pastorale et Variations Trio for Piano _ 
NGERS. Vv iolin, and Violoncello 
*LES HOMMAGES. Symphony No. 1. 
a. Pianoforte Solo Marche et Strette . es as 
en). By 4. Orchestral Score ond Parts. _ PERGOLESI.—Three Trio-Sonatas. For Two Violins, Violon- 
53 “ cello, and Pianoforte. Edited by H. Riemann Be 
INDE. ‘MARINO FALIERO. Scena for Baritone or Piano- 
Bass » a 
ngen fiir SAINT-SAENS, C.—Op. Le Rouet d’ Omphale. Trio fer 
rchestral Score an arts. 
AVING VOCAL MUSIC. 
fiir das DRAMATIC CHORAL SYMPHONY. Op. 48 CHAUSSON, E.—Chansons de Shakespeare: 1. Chanson de 
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i Variz P| an 
The Vorks marked * in allcases need a larger Orchestra than is usual. SAI Pianoforte 


ublished All inquiries regarding the performance of the Orchestral Works THEORETICAL WORKS. 
D'INDY, V.—Cours de Composition. 2nd Book, 1st Part 15 


to be made of the Publishers. KLOSS, E.—Richard W agner im Liede. Verse deutscher Dichter 6 


Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linrrep. 
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A Modera School for the Violin 


AUGUST WILHELM] ano JAMES BROWN. 


, | ‘HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 


“ A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a large number of /%eces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 


The foundation of ** A Modern School for the Violin” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL PRACTICE. The First Book of echnical Practice (Book 1A) is limited 
to the Ist Position ; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3a) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout, 
Each Book of Zechnical Practice is divided into * Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, Xc., with the needful explanations, 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a thorough, steady, and continuous progress 
in the mastery of the Znstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, i in Six Books. Each Book of Studtes (Section B) is 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subjecty with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechnical 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book ‘of Studies (18) is written in the 1st Position; the Second Book (28) in the tst, 
2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further be 
explained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the “* School” must be practised, not 
in single Books of Zechnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 14 and 1B are to be taken 
conc urrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3A and 3p, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 


A. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (ist Position) 2s. od. Is. STUDIES ... ° (1st Position) 2s. 


1 od. 
2a. Dirto (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B. Ditro (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3a. inn (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. Ditrro one ... (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 
4a. Ditto (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4p. Ditto ... (all Positions) 3s. od. 
5a. Ditto wes 2s. 6d. SB. Ditto wen Do. 38. Od. 
6a. Ditto De 3s. od. Ditro Do. 3s. Od. 
CLOTH BINDINGS. 

Sook 1. (1A and 1, bound together) in Cloth ... Od. 

»» 2. (2a and 2p, bound together) Do. 

»» 3& (3A and 3p, bound together) Do. we Fh OF 

4 (4A and 4B, bound together) Do. 6s. 6d. 

5. (5A and 5p, bound together) Do. 

6. (6A and 68, bound together) Do. 

PIECES. 


In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a number of Pieces are published, in a form 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13 TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu 
(1st Position) 2s. od. (1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 14%. SONATA IN G MINOR. G, Tartint | No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rove 
(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
No. 15 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanxper No. 23. TWELVE CAROL 2: . (1st Position) 2s. od. 
(1st, and, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. | No. 24. SONATA IN A, = Mozart 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuupert (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
(ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. | No. 25. REVERIE. Henrt Vievxtemrs (Op. 22, No. 3). 
No. 17, EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers | (Advanced) 2s. od. 
“ (rst Position) 1s. 6d. | No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) 
No. 13. STYRIAN — (LANDLER). | IGnaz PLEVEL leet Position) 2s. od. 
Joser LANNER (1st to 5th 2s. od. | No. 27. SAR: AND TAMBOURIN. 
No. 19. PRELUDE -AND” FUGUE G MINOR. | x-Marte Lectatr (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. 
2a J. S. Bacu (Advanced) 2s. od. | No. 28. BOU RREL AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacu 
No, 20. SONATA IN G. Josern ay DN (rst and 3rd Positions) 15. 6d. 
(1st to sth Position) 2s. od. | No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. : 
Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 38) 25. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMP: ANY, LiMiTED. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Siurkix, Hamictox, Kent ann Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Friday, July 1, 1910. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


No. 810.— Vol. 51. 
Registered at the Generai Post 
Office for Canadian Postage. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty THE 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O. 


(Season rg10—1911.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Only those who have 
Goop and POWERFUL VoIcEs, and who CAN READ VOCAL MUSIC AT 
FIRST SIGHT, will be accepted. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


~ ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be offered for 
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day for entry, September 1. 

An Examination of pom engaged in the TRAINING OF 
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the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
candidates. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
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Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor .. .. Sir Epwarpv Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner Ernest Waker, Mus. Doc. 


SESSION 1909-1910. 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to December 16), 
Winter Term (January 17 to April 16), Summer Term (April 18 to 


June 25. 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 


Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 
ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty THe QuEEN Moruer. 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Bropsky. 
NEW COLLEGE YEAR opened Tuesday, September 28, rgog. 
The NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 26, 1910. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
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Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
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| Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 
LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

| SEPT. 4, 6, 7, 8, and g. 

| 


Patrons: T.M.G.M. THE KING axp QUEEN, 
| Principal Soloists : 

Mesdames AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON-WHITE, DE VERE 
SAPIO, ADA CROSSLEY, Misses PHYLLIS LETT, CLEGG, 
MILDRED JONES, Messrs. JOHN COATES, GERVASE ELWES, 
PLUNKET GREENE, R. RADFORD, F. AUSTIN, W. HIGLEY. 
Violin: Herr FRITZ KREISLER. 

Conductor—Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL. 

SUNDAY, at 3.—Great Opening Service. 

TUESDAY, at 11.30.—“ Elijah"; at 8 p.m.—New Orchestral Work 
(Vaughan- Williams), Gerontius" (Elgar), Lord's Prayer (Lee Williams), 

WEDNESDAY, at 11. 30.—‘* Beyond these Voices” (Parry), Symphony 
in A flat (Elgar), New Organ Work (Harwood), Rhapsodie (Brahms), 
“* By the Waters of Babylon ” (Goetz). 

THURSDAY, at 11.30.—‘“ Tod und Verklarung " (Strauss), Requiem 
(Verdi), ‘“‘ Eroica” Symphony (Beethoven), The Righteous Live” 
(Lloyd); at 8 p.m.—New Work (Bantock), Violin Concerto in E major 
(Bach), Lobgesang.” 

FRIDAY, at 11.30.—‘* Messiah.” 


IN THE SHIRE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY, at 8.—‘‘ Ode to Music ” (Parry), ‘‘ Summer Sports,” 
New Work (Brewer), Violin Solos (Herr Fritz Kreisler), &c. 


| Admission: Reserved Seats, 15s. to 1s. Set of Tickets to all perform- 
ances in Cathedral and rehearsals, Nave £3 5s., £2 148., and £2 5s. 
Aisles, to all performances in Cathedral (excluding rehearsal), &1 5s. 
and 18s. Applicants for these tickets have priority of choice. Concert, 
ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
For Programmes, &c., apply Minchin & Gibbs, Gloucester. 
P. BARRETT COOKE, Secretary, Gloucester. 
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